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Editorial Notes 

The New Year 

It is with a ^rcal sigh of relief and a liearl of deep 
thankfulness that we turn to Ihe new year. I'our black 
years lie behind, in which the horrors of war in all their 
savage cruelty brought sorrow, pain, sulTering, desolation, 
woe to a large portion of Ihe human race. They have 
vanished. To God be the praise. We eannof, however, 
forget the courage, the heroism, Ihe self-sacrilice, the 
fortitude, the devotion to duty, the practical charily, which 
gave itself without stint to the relief of want and sulTering 
and pain, that characterised millions of men and women, 
and thus brought brightness and cheer into a world 
stricken with sorrow and death. F'or every manifestation 
of the s[)irit of Jesus Christ, to God be the glory. 

The problems to be solved in Kurope and elsewhere 
at the peace conference are far greater in magnitude and 
perplexity than the winning of the war. That was due to 
force and skill largely on ihe material plane. The issues 
to be faced now are social, political, national, international. 
Will those who assemble at the peace conference have 
stable governments behind them to enforce the terms 
agreed to? Is it possible to find a way to satisfy the con- 
ilicting claims of the many peoples of Kurope? The world 
is in a state of Ilux. The peace conference is the crucible 
into which the world is to be cast. Will it come out a 
united brotherhood, or a chaotic mixture of uncompound- 
able masses? “ The Lord reigneth. Clouds and darkness 
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are round about Him. Righteousness and judgemnt are 
the foundation of His throne.” Let us pray Ihatut the 
peace conference there may be the clear shining oPod’s 
righteousness and that divine justice may be upheld. 

India has stood the test of war well. Troubles hav. 
not been absent; the influenza epidemic has carried off tens 
of thousands; the failure of crops and the war have brought 
famine conditions to a large part of the land: the prospect 
of constitutional changes has filled men’s minds with new 
thoughts and aspirations; and a general feeling of disquiet 
prevails, and this is tanned by some agitators eager for 
their own puri)oses. India has remained loyal, has poured 
forth blood and treasure for the Kmi)ire and for the 
deliverance of her land from a possible (ierinan menace. 
The men who have fought and <lied have been loyal sons of 
the Empire. 1'lie agitators have not shown any eagerness 
to go to the front, hut are keen to exploit the deeds of their 
countrymen in their own interests. 

India has her problems. The first is that of constitu- 
tional reform. Here all parties need clear vision, self- 
restraint, freedom from caste, clan, race, or religious 
prejudice, and a keen desire to make a true nation of the 
divergent elements that form the vast population of India. 
Let us pray that those who plan to alter the constitution 
may have divine guidance, and that a spirit of tolerance, 
restraint, and brotherhood may he poured out upon the 
peoples. 

The Christian Church in India has its problems. It is 
becoming a conscious, living body. Its influence is increas- 
ing. It is sought after by politicians. It is sorely needed 
to be the evangelist to the peoples. We trust in the coming 
days that it will not be narrow or unpatriotic. We pray 
that it may not organise itself into a political party. If it 
dies politically, it will be like the corn cast into the ground 
and bear much fruit, socially, politically, nationally, and 
especially spiritually. It may be without representatives in 
provincial and imperial councils, but its influence and 
power will be great among the masses. 

Efforts are being made to utilise the forces of the Christ- 
ian Church for the evangelisation of the masses. As it 
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gives itself in self-sacrificing devotion to the salvation of its 
countrymen, it will grow in beauty and strength, and 
organise itself so as to be God’s channel of blessing to the 
nation. The cleavage between church and mission will 
disappear, and all be one in striving to fulfil God’s purposes 
in India. 

India needs lo-day above everything the self-sacrificing 
spirit, true manliness, and a passion for righteousness and 
truth. The moral weakness of the masses, their cringing 
fear of the minor officials immediately above them, their 
disregard of truth, their inability to stand and sufl’er for 
the right, call for help from the educated, the leaders, to re- 
move from them the fear of man, to instil into them the 
true fear of God. and make them true citizens of this 
ancient land. The Christian (Church is the only institution 
that has a living faith that can change, renew, reform 
human nature. Let us pray and work that the Indian Church 
may rise toiler great opportunity and bring in a new era of 
freedom*, righteousness, and truth. 

The National Council 

A-^large portion of this issue is filled with a report of 
Ihe proceedings of the National Council. It is becoming 
yearly a more important organisation in the world of 
Christian India. It is an interpreter to Government of ihe 
mind of (Hirislian India, and to the Church and peoples 
of India it is able to render special help. It is providential 
that such a body was in existence to take over the work of 
the Basel Mission. Through a special committee it is able 
to conserve the work that was accomplished by that mis- 
sion. It is also striving to help other German missions so 
that the property may be preserved for the continuance of 
mission work* The Council is deeply interested in all 
movements affecting the welfare of India, hut it hesitated 
to make any pronouncement on the political changes pro- 
posed, especially as there are many missionaries who are 
non-British and have no desire to interfere in Indian politics. 
The fact that no action was taken does not imply indiffer- 
ence to what is happening in India. Some magazines in 
Britain imply that missionaries are failing in their duty 
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towards the aspirations of the people in not taking an active 
pari in the political discussions of the hour. Probably no 
persons know so well as the missionaries what is involved in 
home rule for India for the masses of the people. Till caste 
is repudiated by the leaders, we do not see how represen- 
tative government is possible. The time has come for 
India to make the great renunciation which Japan and 
China have made. In those lands the Samurai and the 
literali have renounced their prerogatives : will the leaders 
in India renounce their (‘aste, so that they may be indeed 
the leaders of all? 

The Public Questions (^onnnitiee of the Council has 
several important subjects under consideration, the chief 
of which is the drafting of a new Marriage Act for Christians 
in India. A forward step was taken in trying to discover 
what things must come within the purview of the Act; 
but more lime must be given to the consideration of several 
problems connected therewith. 

Uie various standing coniniitlecs of the Council are 
doing work wliich will be of great value to the many 
churches and missions in India. With deep regret the 
(Council missed the guiding hand of its President, the 
Metropolitan, who was unable to be present and who will 
no longer hold the otlice of President. He has done much 
to bring the Council to the position of iniluence it has 
attained, and he thoroughly deserves the expressions of 
thanks accorded to him for his unremitting care of the 
many-sided work of the (k)uncil. 

The Poverty of the Serf 

The missionary in mass movement areas and in many 
villages linds his way frequently blocked because of the 
poverty of the people. If he had plenty of money, he 
could with a clear conscience give it away, knowing that 
he had helped the starving and relieved distress. But 
giving indiscriminately will not better the lot of these 
people. How^ to pul them on their feel is a problem many 
a missionary has pondered, experimented on, and failed. 
We call the alleiition of our readers to a paper by the 
Rev. J. Grant, who bids us adopt another missionary 
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method in order to reach these people, whose main concern 
is to provide food for the day — a burden always present, 
alw’ays pressing. Mr. Grant has tried the economic method 
of approach — co-operation, help in agriculture, in trade — 
and he has found it succeed. Large sums of money are not 
needed; the people must not be removed from their 
environment, they must be taught to help themselves. 
This appears to be a way to success if it is diligently and 
perseveringly followed out. Why not try it on a large 
scale? 

After the War 

On another page we publish a document whose origin 
was in Switzerland. We eojty it from the periodical. 
Workers at Home and Abroad, published by the Society of 
Friends. The writers plead for a free course in every land 
for the evangelist of the Cross, as a matter of faith and 
Christian duly. They object to the stamping of the evange- 
listic enterprise with anything of a national character. 
This altitude, it seems to us, would logically lead ilie 
missionary to rise above his ow'^n nationality and become a 
citizen of the world, or rather a subject owning allegiance 
to Jesus Christ first and then to whatever government 
under which he might carry on his work. The document 
lays undue stress upon nali(»nality and on mission work 
establishing a healthy national life. It seems to us that 
the document is illogical and inconsistent with itself. 

We can understand the circumstances that have given 
birth to the document. A body of earnest Christian men 
and w’omen wish to help in making the w^orld Christian: 
but there are no non-Christian peoples belonging to their 
own nation to whom they can go. If they carry the 
Gospel to the non-Christian, they must go into territory 
under the sway of another power. They claim to have 
free entry as messengers of the Cross. 

The recent war has irt many ways been a revealer of 
tbe thoughts and intents of the heart. Like an earthquake 
it has disclosed that which was hidden. In the great majority 
of cases we are convinced that in India at least the great 
majority of missionaries who have come from countries 
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other than the British Dominions have been actuated by the 
purest motives and with true k)yaUy to Jesus Christ 
National ideals were put aside and the great aim was to 
develop the people amongst whom they laboured. 
They sought to make their Saviour known to them. 
But there were exceptions, and these exceptions have 
caused suspicion to be cast upon many worthy Christian 
men and women. These suspicions exist not only in the 
minds of those who govern hut also in the minds of those 
who have worked with them in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ. After the war, are all to be welcome and 
have free course? We fear this will be impossible. We 
are unable to see how any evangelist who upholds Germany 
in what she has done can be heartily and fully received 
either by the government or by the missionary body. There 
are moral and spiritual interests at stake. Germany unre- 
pentant cannot send forth true evangelists of the Cross. Then 
there is his relation to the government. The document 
quotes Scripture, “Let every soul be in subjection the 
higher powers.” Should every missionary be required to 
take an oath of loyally to the government under whose 
protection he carries on his work? Would such an oath 
in any way lie a violation of his own national 'obligations? 
We should like to see the subject discussed from every 
standpoint; for the time is drawing nigh when it must 
he faced by many governments. Mission workers from 
neutral lands may perhaps be able to throw light on the 
problem. 

If we could a(*cept the position of St. Paul, the (|uestion 
would easily settle itself. “Hebrew of the Hebrews” 
though he was, he could claim Homan citizenship in the 
interests of his work. Jesus Christ was first, and all other 
things — Jewish birth, Homan citizenshij) — he counted as 
dung tha^ he might win Christ and make Him known. We 
are not all Pauls, and the love of home and country 
claims a large share in our afTections. What must be the 
attitude of the missionary to home and country when he 
goes forth to foreign lands and governments to proclaim 
the unsearchable riches of CJirist ? 



The National Miai^onary Council 
of India 

B enares, the holy city of the Hindus, was the meeting- 
place of the National Missionary Council at its fifth 
assembly. Clark’s Hotel entertained most of the represent- 
atives, and the Council assembled in a tent of meeting 
erected in front of the hotel. The times are out of joint 
the world over, and Benares ought to have provide^l us with 
cool weather. The nights were chilly enough, but the sun 
shone in his strength, and at many of the sessions men 
wore their sun hats to protect themselves from the heat. 
The attendance was good, for 36 out of the 42 members 
were present, and this required of some four days and 
nights in the train. 

The first session was held on the morning of "riiursday, 
November 14th, and was appropriately introduced by a 
thanksgiving service, for two days previously India with 
the rest of the world was made glad with the announce- 
ment that Germany had signed the armistice so that the 
great carnage had ceased. Dr. Steele, of* the Irish Presby- 
terian Mission, led our devotions and oRered our sacrifice 
of thanksgiving and gratitude. God hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad. 

The Council met under a shadow, for its President, the 
Metropolitan, was prevented by illness from attending. He 
has wrought heartily and strenuously, at the cost of much 
sacrifice, to make the Council representative of the Christ- 
ian forces in India, and not a little of the success of the 
Council is due to his wise leadership and the perfect way 
he presided over its deliberations. He sent through the 
Vice-President the following message to the (]ouncil: — 

My FK1ENDS,™-By the kindness of your ('hairrnan I am pennittcd to 
send you a word of greeting as you enter on the deliberations of the 
Council. You do not need me to tell you liow great is the disappoint- 
ment to me of not being able to be with you. I was looking forward 
to it greatly, especially as in any case this would > have been my last 
Council. But man proposes, God disposes. His disposings are always 
so immensely better than our proposals, provided of course that we 
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make our proper contrihutioii of faith and trust and love, that we wel- 
come from our hearts any disposing He may make. You have important 
and in some cases dilTicuIt matters to discuss, hut nothing is really 
diflicuit, when it is tackled in the power of the Holy Spirit, and His 
wisdom and guidance and strength will i)e ahundantly with you 
throughout the meetings. Now I commend you to God and to the 
power i)f His grace. I shall he much with yt»u in thought and* 
prayer. (L A. Calcutta. 

The Vice-President, Professor S. C, Mukerji, of Seram- 
pore College, guided the deliberations of Ihe Council, and in 
welcoming its rneinhers he voiced their regret at the 
absence of their President. He was sure the Council 
would wish to send him a message expressing their deep 
sympathy with him and assuring him of their earnest 
prayer for his restoration to health. He never dreamt that 
he should he called upon to take his place and preside over 
Ihe C.ouncil. He was deci)ly conscious of his unworthiness, 
hut he was equally conscious of their co-operation and 
forbearance. Fhey would make his task as easy and light 
as possible. He (jiioted from a letter to himself from the 
Metropolitan, in which he said, “It is a ))ig responsibility, 
as I know myself so well, but nothing to shrink from, 
approuehing it, as you will, in sinqile and entire reliance 
on the goodness and ])ower of Cod and in the unfailing 
guidance and support of the Holy Spirit.” He accepted 
the call in that spirit. At the licginning of their pro- 
ceedings he was sure they would wish him to give 
expression to the thought that was uppermost in their 
minds, a thought of devout thankfulness lo God that 
the war which had so long desolated the world had now^ 
come to an end. He rejoiced, as they all did, in the 
triumph of (diristian principle over the forces of might 
and evil. The Council had passed through another 
successful year. The bond of brotherhood among missions 
grows stronger and is more clearly seen. Due recognition 
is being given lo the Indian Church, w^hich is gradually 
taking its legitimate place as the centre of the Christian 
life and activity of the country. There w’ere welcome 
indications that this Council, while maintaining its 
advisory and consultative character was regarded with 
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increasing confidence from year to year not only by the 
various missions and the Indian Church but also by 
Government, and had proved itself a most valuable means 
of co-ordinating and correlating the several interests 
concerned. 

In accordance with the wish expressed by the Vice- 
President a message of alfectionate greeting was sent to 
the President, thanking him for his words of cheer, 
regretting his inability to attend, and ^issiiring him of the 
Council’s earnest prayers on his behalf. 

The Secretary, the Rev. H. Anderson, rapidly led us 
through a great deal of formal business, but we paused for a 
moment to pay tribute to the worth of the Rev. A. K. C.ollier, 
who has been a member of the Council from the beginning 
and who passed away on March 18th. He did much to help 
forw^ard the work of co-opera I ion. 

The annual report of the Secretary and from each 
Representative Council showed how many and far-reaching 
are the operations of these Councils. The reports all 
deserve careful study, and we regret that we cannot print 
them in full. We are not able to give a detailed account 
of what transpired at the (Council, and we must content 
ourselves with placing emphasis on the more important 
matters it discussed. 

German Missions 

Two sessions of the Council were devoted to the con- 
sideration of German Missions. Special prominence was 
given to this subject, because the Swiss members of the 
Basel Mission left in India, being cut ofl from their home 
base, asked the National Council to take charge of the work 
with a view to its transfer to other bodies. In our Novem- 
ber issue the position was fully described, and the propo- 
sals for the disposal of the various branches of the work 
set forth. These were submitted to the Government of 
Madras and by them to the Government of India. When 
the Council met. no reply had been received from the 
Government of India. 

Another question affecting the whole of the German 
Missions in India was that of the disposal of the property. 
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Certain missions had been gazetted by the Government of 
India as enemy institutions, but beyond that no action had 
been taken. Under the Defence of India Act the Govern- 
ment of India has power to sell ail properly belonging to an 
enemy institution. There was no definite^ information 
available as to what are the intentions of the Government. 
It was therefore dillicult for the Council to'take action till 
the wishes of the Government were known. The missions 
involved are the Leipzig Mission taken over by the Church 
of Sweden; the Schleswig-Holstein Mission, now worked 
by the Evangelical Lutheran Mission at Hajahmundry ; the 
Herrmansburg Mission, for which the Lutheran Church of 
Ohio, America, has become responsible. All these are in 
the Madras Presidency. There is further the Gossner Mis- 
sion, working chielly in Chota Nagpur, and for which the 
Bishop of Chota Nagpur has been responsible. The Basel 
Mission property was in a similar position. 

The Council gave very careful consideration to the 
question whether its constitution permitted it to accede to 
the request of the Swiss members of the Basel Mission. 
“The functions of the Council shall be solely consultative 
and advisory and not legislative or mandatory.” DilTerent 
interpretations were put upon the sentence, and lawyers 
assured the C.ouncil that il was not exceeding its functions 
in temporarily helping tlie Basel Mission to transfer its 
work under the present special circumstances. It is 
generally understood that the Home Government and the 
Government of India agree that German missionaries are 
not to return to India for the present. Il was absolutely 
necessary for the Council to lake action. 

The situation in (diota Nagpur is very delicate and 
complicated. The Lutheran Christians are in a great 
majority, and when the Bishop of Chota Nagpur undertook 
to ca’-e for them il was in the hope that il would be for a 
year or two only. Tiie Bishop has provided European 
workers to care for the churches, schools, and the work 
of the mission generally, at a very large expenditure of 
money. In the support of the churches he has been 
aided by funds from America and elsewhere. The 
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decision of Government not to allow German mis- 
sionaries to return makes it necessary that something 
should be done, for present arrangements cannot go on 
indefinitely. The situation is made more difficult by the 
fact that the people of Chota Nagpur are emerging from a 
very primitive state of civilisation; they are easily swayed 
by agitators; there have been risings against the Govern- 
ment, which have had to be put down by force. In this 
region mission workers have been mainly non-British 
subjects, and it is unquestionable that German influence 
has been and is strong. The collapse of Germany and the 
cessation of hostilities may cause a different spirit to 
prevail; but it is evident that the Government must exercise 
great care as to what persons should live amongst and 
influence the people. The (ioverninent would naturally 
prefer to have British subjects working there. At the 
Council held at Coonoor in 1917, the Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur said in his report, “ 1 still do not wish lo seek 
liberty to take over any Lutherans who might wish to 
join us, during the war; but 1 wish to be free to set before 
them unity as the ideal of the Gospel, and to see if there is 

any way by which such unity can be attained It 

may be that in the providence of God such an Indian 
Church in full communion with the Anglican Church work- 
ing in the district may be possible, but we have first to 
realise that unity is our Lord’s ideal for His Church before 
we can consider the basis of such a union.” It has not 
been possible for the Bishop to go far on these lines on 
account of the way in which the w'ar iluctuated. In the 
discussion which took place this year, it was asked if it 
were not possible for the United Church in Chota Nagpur 
to be in full communion with the Lutheran as well as with 
the Anglican Church. The only principle that could be 
laid down was that the Lutheran Christians themselves 
should determine their church relationships. Prayer is 
earnestly requested that God may make plain the path for 
those Christians in Chota Nagpur, who have but little concep- 
tion of church order or government, and enable them to 
walk therein. 
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The Council passed the following resolutions: — 

1. I'his Council accedes to the request of the General Local 
(Committee of the Basel Mission that the National Missionary Council 
should assume respoiisihility for the control of the work in India 
hitherto maintained hy the Basel Mission with a view to its transfer by 
the Council to snitahie bodies. 

in view, however, of the fact that th« National Missionary Council 
has no financial resources for work of fhis nature, it is understood that 
while ihe Council will d(» its utmost to arrange with c»thcr bodies for 
the linanrial Mijiporl and maintenance r>f the work, and while it is 
prcparcti to receive, hold ami transfer funds for that purpose, the 
Coniuil is itself nnahle to pro\ ide that support. 

2. 'I'Ik' (Council endorses l!»e recommendations of the Committee 
made in the foregoing report upon the situation in S(»uth India for the 
future niaintenaiM-e of the work with such modifications as circuin- 
stances may render necessary. These r(‘ei»innieinlalions were piihlish- 
<‘d in <»ur N<»vendM*r issue!. 

It. 'file Council appoints the folhuving Committee to carry out the 
work of transfe r, to make all necessary arrangements, and to 
ixdd, and transfer such funds as may he given to it: — The Bishop of 
Madras, M iss Cro ver, t he Hon. the Bev. (,. Kiltendrigli. Dr. K. de Benoit, 
!*aiil Appaswamy, Ksep, M. I). I)e\ adoss. Kscj., Hevs. Herbert Anderson, 
A. W Brough, Dr. Ferguson, H. Giilliforel, Iv. Heiberg, Dr. Meyer, W. 
Mesteop C. II. Monaliaii, and !).(». M. Leitli. Conxener. 

4. In \ lew of tbe complexity of the situation anti the many 
ditheuit arrangements that will have tt> be made, the Cimncil asks the 
Bev. 1). (i M. Leith, of the Wesleyan Missit»nar\ Society, tbe convener 
of this special commiltcc <»n the work of (ierman Missions, lo give his 
whtde lime to this work during the next few months, and is grateful to 
tbe Standing Ctmimittee of the Conference of British Missionary 
Soeiet ies lor t he olTer Ihrough Mr. ,1. H. Oldham of finuncia] support 
which makes tlLis j)ossihlc. 

5. In view of t he tlittlcuU ies regartling the property ftninerly lield 
hy (ierman Missions, and hy tlie Basel Mission, the Council appoints a 
deputation, etmsisl ing of the Bishop in Chotji Nagpur, Hevs. Herbert 
Anderson and D. (1. M. lAdth tt> interview the Home Mend)er <»f the 
Gt>vernment of India «>ii the whole question, anti report to theCouncirs 
Committee on (ierman .Missions, which is instructed to take such action 
as may he necessary to conserve Ihe j)roprrty of these Missions for 
Christian work. 

6. That the Council approves of the Bishop in Chota Nagpur, in 
eonsultat ion with the oflicers of the Bihar and Orissa H. C. M. taking 
such action in regard to any properly of the (i. K. L. Mission wliich the 
Custodian of Knemy I’roperly may decide to dispose of, as shall in 
their opinion he in the l)est interests of mission work in Chota 
Nugjmr. 
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7. Thill this (Council approves i)f the sugKt^'stion Ihal, as socni as 
the (i(M’criiim*nt policy with regard to the Gossner Mission has been 
announced, the Hishop in Chota Nagpur should, subject to the permis- 
sion of the (lovernment, coininuiiieate with tlie IU*rlin C.oinmiltee, 
explaining the conditions laid down hj’ the Government and asking 
for an expressio n of their views, always rememhering that the right of 
self-determination rests with the congregations. 

8. That pending the final determinut ion t>f the future of this 
Mission this (Council appeals tit the (.hristian public in India and 
abroad to supply the funds that are needed for the work. 

9. That as the work in Assam is idosely eimneeted with that in 
(d)ota Nagpur, the princij)les of tlu‘ .ihove resolutions he also applieil 
to that area, substituting the ilishop in Assam for the bishop hi Chota 
Nagpur and t lie oflicers of the Hepreseiitat i ve ('oiineil of Missions of 
Bengal and Assam for those of the Bepresental i vt* Conneil of Missions 
in Bella r and Orissa. 

We understand that the deputation has interviewed the 
Home Member of tlie (loveriim(‘nt of India, that Ihe (iovern- 
meril of India ap|)roves of the scheme for the management 
of the work of the Hasel Mission, and that satisfactory 
arrangements will he made regarding the properly belong- 
ing to German Missions. 

Co-operation and Unity 

Bishop J. W. Robinson had an encouraging rejmrt to 
present, showing that the Statement on ('.omily prepared liy 
this Council had been accepted by most of the churches 
and missions working in India. 

The Committee is gathering information regarding 
schemes of co-operation in which two or more missions 
organically unite, and it is propose<t to publish a small 
handbook for the guidance of those tlesiring to enter into 
agreements for eo-operation similar to lliose under wliieh 
co-operation is now carried on." 

Survey and Occupation 

The convener of the (Committee on Survey and 
Occupation had not a very cheering statement to make. 
The All-India Survey had been greatly hindered by the 
serious illness of the Director, who, however, is passing 
through the press two hooks. One is the “India Survey 
Manual’* and the other is the “Sectional Report on the 
Mysore Province.” The lime of their puhliealion cannot 
he indicated at present. 
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Mr. Haiinum, who came from America to assist in the 
survey, was appointed by the Coonoor Council to prepare a 
“Yearbook and Directory of Missions,” but this fell 
through, as Mr. Hannum returned to America before the 
work was well begun. 

The Survey Committee propose to take up the prepara- 
tion of a uniform set of statistics for the making of annual 
returns from all the Representative Councils in India, and 
the Council endorsed the proposal. 

The Indian Church 

The Rishop of Dornakal had an interesting report to 
present and we reproduce the greater portion of it. 

Tlu* invest iKiiiittn your ('oniiiiiltee uiideiiook this year was based 
on a resolution under Indian leadership passed b> the (Calcutta 
Coiiferenee of 1912. It is as follows: — “This (Conference would empha- 
sise the principle that the work carried on hy foreign missionary 
societies slnmld he gradually transferred as opportunities offer, to the 
Indian (duirch, and that suitable plans amt niodiflealiuns of existing 
organi/at ions should he adopted, w’herever necessary, so that this 
principle may he carried out hy missionary bodies.*' 

The facts brought out hy the replies are summed up in this Heport. 

1. Organisation 

The resolution ef 1912 clearly assumed the existence of two 
organi/atioiis side hy side in tl»e mission field — an Indian Church 
organi/at ion and the mission organi/atioii. It looked forward with 
faith to the t itiie when “the work carried on hy foreign missionary 
societies would he wholly conducted hy the Indian C.hurch,” and iu 
this faith it set up the high and true standard that all such work 
“sht>uld he transferred to the Indian (diurch as opportunities offered.** 
It also hinted that, in many fields, inodiftcat ions of existing organiza- 
tions would he necessary, and, wherever necessary, they should be 
adopted, so that this principle may he carricfl out. It did not urge on 
the societies to <lo this transfer suddenly t at cnice. It only recom- 
mended that this should he done “gradually** and “as opportunities 
offered.** Hut the ultimate aim was to he clear and definite. 

The first step to he taken in wmrking towards this ideal would be 
the formation of an Indian Church organization wherever such an 
organization did not exist previou.sly. When such an organization was 
brought into being, then missionary societies or their committees in 
the field would see w^hich branches of work might be at once trans- 
ferred to this organization and under what conditions. It was this 
that the committee’s first enquiry referred to. It asked whether the 
Church had an organization distinct from the Mission, whether there 
was any organization made up of the uuion of individual churches 0 |- 
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congregations, and whether such an organization had any official 
connection with the Mission. 

The answers witness at least to five different types of organization. 
There is first of all the Anglican Church, which is now engaged in 
perfecting its organization of Provincial and Diocesan Councils all 
over India and Ceylon. Wherever such Councils exist, they constitute 
the ecclesiastical organization which combines in it congregations 
connected with all the missionary societies that work in the sphere 
of a Hishop. It even includes representatives from the Hiiropean 
congregations connected with the Anglican Church. Thy 
organization of these C.ouncils is a step to make the ilhiirch of 
England in India in(»re or less independent of the Church in England. 
When the whole organization in the Dioceses and the Province is 
completed and other difficulties now in the way are overcome, it will 
liecoine the Synod of the (Church of India, in fellowship with the 
Anglican Communion thnmghout the world. Secondly, there is the 
Presbyterian ('hurch of India — an ecclesiastical organization com- 
prising in it the churches connected with nearly all the Presbyterian 
Missions in India except Madras. Thirdly, there is the South India 
United Church, wdiich gathers in an ecclesiastical organization the 
churches formerly connected wi^li the missions in South India 
following Congregational or Presbyterian polity. Both these churches 
have self-contained ecclesiastical organizations independent of the 
missions w ith which the churches were formerly connected. Fourthly, 
come the Methodist and Lutheran bodies. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church maintains that, strictly speaking, it is a church and not a 
mission. “Ecclesiastically,” says <mr correspondent, “the church has 
no mission or missions in India.” The church is the one organization, 
of which missionaries and all w'orkers alike are members, and to 
whose discipline they are all alike anienahle. This ecclesiastical 
organization has under its control all the missionary work carried 
on by the church in India. A Finance Committee nominated by the 
church in India, with missionaries and Indians on it. receive and 
administer, on behalf of the Church, the funds placed at its disposal 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church in .America, This organization is 
far in advance of any other body in India. The organization of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society is slightly dilTerent. The Provincial 
Synod has the direction of all the ecclesiastical affairs. Hut the 
ministers have to he finally accepted and appointed by the Wesleyan 
Conference in Great Britain. There is also a “Local Committee,” 
which has the direction of all work under the missionaries. This 
Committee is appointed by the Home Board and is composed of all 
European missionaries. Recently Indians have also been nominated on 
it. The ecclesiastical organization, i.e., the Synods, include in them all 
ministers, Indian and European, and is organically connected with the 
Wesleyan Conference in Great Britain. Ministerial appointment and 
discipline is effected on the recommendation of the ministerial session. 
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The organization of tlic Lutheran body is very' similar to this. The 
ecclesiastical organization deals with church affairs only, but, unlike 
the Wesleyan body, it is self-contained in that it has the authority to 
nominate, ordain and appoint ministers. A Mission (Committee nomi- 
nated by llie Home Board and entirely composed of missionaries 
adniinisters funds and directs all work under the missionaries. The 
tendency in both these, missions is to throw nu)re and more responsi- 
bility on Ihe ecclesiastical organization and make large grants to it tf> 
enable it to carry on the work lransfcrre<l to it. .Ministerial appoint- 
ment and discipline is in the hands of the M i nisi crhini, contposed of 
all ministers, Indian and Kiiropeaii. riflhly, theie are those mission- 
ary societies whose conception of church ami church pf)lity tend tj> 
make it difficult for them triform an (^elesiast iea I organization uniting 
all the churches eonneeted with the mission. On the other band, 
orgaiii/al ion of local Unions of several of these Uhiircbes are proceed- 
ing indifferent fields. The Baptist Missionary Society of Bengal, for 
instance, has not yet developed an organised Ulinrcli or Union for the 
whole flehi, “ I hough," according to a eorrespomlent. plans with a 
view to this are maturing." During the present year, several represent- 
ative conferences and committees have met to draw up projiosals ami 
a constitution for such a body. But there already exist District Unions 
in different parts of Bengal. . 

rile ('luirehes of the American Baptist Missions in Burma and 
Stnilh India have for many years been building up and strengthening 
Associations and Uonventions, in which neaily all, if mil all, of 
I he cliiirclies are represented. Steps are being taken both in Burma 
and ill Stiuth India for the transfer, in each ease, of an entire field, 
|<igcllu*r with all respoiisihil ity for its work, from the Missions to the 
U.omeutions. Similar Associations exist among the etiiirclies of the 
Americaii ihiptist Missions in Assam and Bengal and Orissa, though 
no action as yet seems to have been taken for the t ra iisferenee of a 
<leffnit<- sphere of work. 

11. Finance 

riie second line t)f enquiry was in regard to financial relationships. 
Did Missionary Sticieties make grants to the church orgaiii/alioiis, and 
if so, whether they made the graiii through the central organization or 
directly to each individual congregation? Was t liere any arraiigeineiit 
by which the (Jinrcli would automatically assume more financial 
responsibility? 'Fhe answers show a great diversity in methods. With 
the exception ot the Melho<lisl Kpiscopal U.hurcli and certain Anglican 
Dioceses where the Diocesan Ouncil directs the entire work of the 
Church in the Diocese .Assam and Travancore), no central 

ecclesiastical organization has yet been entrusted by an> intssioiiary 
society with the funds that go to its own congregations, schools or 
other institutions. Where central organizations exist, tlie ideal to be 
kept clearly before the inissioiis is the transfer to such ecclfsiastica 
organizations of the entire work of the missionary' societies and the ad- 
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ministration of their funds. This, however, has not yet been attempted 
in any case. While this consummation is thus still in the future, there 
are vast advances reported from many missionary societies in the mat- 
ter of handing over certain departments of work and their finances to 
the Church C.ouncils or Presbyteries in their own particular area. Most 
missions uniting in the South India United Church appear to do this. 
“In cases where the (^Ihurch ('.ouncil has had devolved upon it respon- 
sihilit 3 ’ for the administration of ordinary mission work,” says our 
correspondent, “ it is tlie practice for the mission to make grants to 
the Council towards the support of this work.” The American Madura 
.Mission has handed over to the Church (Councils practically the entire 
evangelistic and elementary educational work connected with them 
and large grants are made to the Canincils for this purpose. Hs. 40,000 
are thus handed over aatuially. The Panjah Mission (»f the American 
Preshytcriaii (duirch furnishes to each Preshylery a grant-in-aid t<» 
finance ” individual congregations and also the home mission work 
conducted hy it.” The scheme involves a gradual diminution of the 
grant-in-aid until it vaiiishes alt<»gel her. A new scheme has recentl.v 
heen pul forth for the tanisideral ion of the Home hoard and the 
Presbyteries concerned. This contemplates an advance e\en on this. 
The proposal is that the Presbytery, as so<»n as possible, shall take 
over all pastoral work, both city and village, and seek in e\er> way to 
train and develop the ('.hristians in C.hristian character and service, 
rile Allahaha<l Presb^ter^ has under consideration a pr<»position 
bri)Ught forward b^- Dr. Lucas at a recent session t(> this elTecl, 
“That the .North India Mission of the Presbyterian (diurch, U.S.A., he 
asked gratlualiy to transfer all of its evangelistic work to the Indian 
Uhurch to be administered by a Uommittee appointed by th»- Synod or 
tleneral Assembly of the same ( hurch.” bhe baptist Missionary 
Society rejiorts Loca I Unions or Councils in certain districts and the 
mission makes proportionate grants t<i these Unions for the support of 
evangelists, pastors, etc., ajipoiiited by tlie Councils. In one field, the 
mission has ma<le overall church property in the villages frn'inerly con- 
trolled by the mission, to the control of the ('.ouncil. 'I'he Aitglican Mis- 
sions have their (diurch Councils ill I heir respect i\ e fields. These Coun- 
cils are entrusted with the ad min is* ration of all {lastoral, e\ a ngel ist ic, 
and elemenlarj educational work, and are given graiits-in-aid diminish- 
ing according tt» some scale. A second-gratle college was last year 
handed over to the (^M.S. Indian Church U.ouncil in Tinnevelly with 
a small decreasing grant. The tendency in the Wesleyan .Missionary^ 
Society and the Lutheran Missions is to hand over more responsibility, 
and with it larger grants to the ecclesiastical organization in 
particular areas. The Madras District Synod had last year given to it 
Hs. Ki.OOh liy the Mission Local (committee. The (iuntur Lutheran 
Mission has transferred to its local ('.hurch (aiuucils over Hs. 30,000 
to carry on the work recently transferred to them. Another important 
step is being taken by the (’.hurch Missionary Society in Tinnevelly. 

2 
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The Home Committee has agreed to transfer the entire property 
used by the Church Council to the ecclesiastical organisation~the 
Tinncvelly Diocesan Council— as soon as it is legally ready to take 
charge of such property. When the transaction is completed in the 
year 1920. the centenary year of the mission, the value of the property 
handed (»ver will l)e^ several lakhs of rupees. Similar transfers on 
a small scale to Presbyteries and Local Unions are reported from 
a few t)ther fields. More such transfers would be made as soon as 
the legislature affords facilities for the incorporation of church 
organizations as bodies corjioratc. The ('.(»mmittec recommends 
the Council to investigate the matter through its Public Questions 
Connuiltee, and, if necessary, move the (lovernment for the 
introduelion of special legislation tow^ards this end. 

III. Government 

The (|ueslions tried to elicit information as to how the 
ecclesiastical body and the missions were respectively governed; 
whether then was any rule for representation by each on the other; 
and whether any arrangement existed by wliich the (Church would 
automal ically assume tlie full share in the management of its own 
affairs as it assumes full financial responsibility. 

Under lliis head we find a most surprising sameness in almost 
all missions and churches. The statement made by the South India 
United C.hurch correspondeiii is true of nearly all missions* 
“The ecclesiastical body is autonomous in regard to all ecclesiastical 
matters; llic mission is governed by a conference of missionaries or 
a committee of members noininatecl by the Home Societies.” 
The tendency on the wliole has been to have no official connection 
between these two governing bodies. The Corresponding Committee, 
Missionary ('onference, or S. P. G. Diocesan Committees have 
often on them noininated Indian members. But the members sit 
as individuals and not as representatives of any interest. In the 
Paiijah Presbyterian Mission several Indians have been consultative 
memhers and not regular members. “In the Baptist Mission, Bengal* 
representatives of the Church thiions are frequently invited to sit on 
Mission Committees for church affairs.” During the year, delegates 
from the social District Unions have been invited by the Conference 
with the sanction of the Home Board to .sit on the Bengal Annual 
(Conference, w^ith full powders of membership. 

With a view to combine in one joint organization the Mission and 
the Church, several missions have constituted an intermediary body 
with representatives of both these organizations; and these joint 
committees have been given the administration of departments of 
work hitherto not under the ecclesiastical organization. 

While it is clear from the instances given that progress is being 
made in the direction of merging the mission in the church, the 
progress is slower than it might be. As long as the mission and the 
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church arc two water-tight compart ments forpurposesof administration, 
dividing the Christian work between mission and church, we must 
confess that we arc. not doing all that we can to emphasise the 
principle that the church, and not the mission, is the chief factor in 
the missionary work in India, and that wn* look forward to the time 
when all the work now carried on by foreign missionary societies 
will he transferred to the Indian Church. We commend this defect 
to the attention of all missionary societies. 

In view of the vast changes that are taking place in the organiza- 
tion and government of churches and missions, we feel it our duty 
once more to commend to the Indian Christian community the claims 
of the churcli on their interest, help and support. It is clearly no use 
demanding a larger share in the government of the church and the 
missions, until the churches' financial resources are stronger. Self- 
support of the ministry is hot a small portion of the tinancial 
responsibility the church has to niulertake. The church in India must 
ideally ^ind eventually undertake the support of all the educational and 
philanthropic activities of the foreign missionary societies. Phe 
community must have this ideal always before it. 

The taimmittec also commend to the educated young men of the 
community the claims of the churcli and missions iijion their life and 
service. The future of the church in India depends upon their 
attitude to this call to-day. We rejoice to know that during last year 
eighteen young men offered themselves to he trained for the ministry 
of the Church of Kiiglaiid at the bishop's College, (iaieutla. Of the 
eighteen students one is an M.A., another a B.A., ILL., two ILA., L.Ts., 
and ten ordinary university graduates. India needs hundreds of such 
young men. 

Meanwhile w’e commend to the wliole missionary body the Church 
in India, whicli has come into being as the result of their own or 
their predecessors’ labours. The new national self-consclousiiess of 
India, the recognition given to this by the Imperial (lovernmeiit, ami 
the political changes that are likely to come about in the near future 
all demand an earnest consideration of the problems 'wv have reviewed 
this year. The Church surely cannot lag behind the State. 

The Council passed the following resolutions ; — 

1. The Council, having heard with thankfulness the advance that 
is being made in reconstructing ecclesiastical and mission organiza- 
tions with a view to the transfer of larger responsibility to the Indian 
Church, commends once more to the attention of all Missions working 
in India the importance of steadily keeping in the foreground the 
principle enunciated by the .National Conference of 1912, “That the 
work carried on by foreign missionary societies should he gradually 
transferred, as opportunities offer, to the Indian Church, and that 
suitable plans and modifications of existing organizations should be 
adopted, wherever necessary, so that this principle may be carried out 
by missionary bodies.” 
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2. The (Council directs its Indian ('Jiiirch ('.omniiltee to publi 
and circulate the report submitted and to continue the investigation 
the ensuing year on similar lines. 

Education 

The Coniniiltee ^vas unable lo meet during the yeai 
but it liad given attention lo several matters, including tht 
conscience clause, proposals for fostering the imperial idet 
among jiupils of schools, hoy scouts, etc. The Counci 
adoi)ted the following resolutions: — 

1. This Council desires to thank the niemhers of the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in (ireat Britain and Ireland for the very careful 
consideration tliey Iiave bestowe<l upon the resolutions on the proposed 
Camscience Clausf* passed at its session held in N(»veinber, 1917, and 
notes wit h great sat isfacl ion that the coiudusions arrived at are in 
substantial agreement with its own. 

2. Tliis Council d<»es not think it wise at this juncture to issue 
its res<»lul ions in an amended forn», and therefore refrains from 
f\j)n‘ssing an>' opinion on sucii alterations as have been suggested- 

The Couneil notes with satisfaction the organization of Boy 
Scouts and (lirl Cuidos in connection wilfi several schools, and would 
urge liu* extension of tliis movement in ail places where etfieienl Sct>ut 
Masters are a\'ailahle. and the high standards and ideals of the parent 
mo\eiiienl can he efficiently maintained. 

Christian Literature 

Our pages Have during the past year set forth the work 
that this ('.ommittee has done. Dr. Griswold reported that 
the survey of Christian 1/iteralure in India was practically 
completed and that the Programme of Advance was also 
nearly ready. The Committee was indebted to the Rev. 
A. ( 4 . (^laylon for the preparation of two books Christian 
Literature in India ” and • Programme of Advance,’’ which 
would soon he published, and submitted for criticism. A 
meeting of the Literature Committee must he held this 
year to consider these important hooks, and the Council 
made provision for the meeting. 

Medical Missions 

Dr. T. Camphell, the Convener of the Committee, was 
unable lo he present, and the report was read by Miss K. M, 
Rose, M.B. 11 referred lo the eflort made to provide hos- 
pitals and sanitoria for tubercular patients, to the medical 
regulation of non-British medical missionaries, the training 
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of medical mission assistants, men and women, the care of 
lepers, and the productioji of leaflets on leprosy, tubercle, 
malaria, plague, cholera, dysentery, confinement of women, 
the care of infants, water, sanitation of houses, &c. 

In the discussion reference was made to the good work 
done by the Y.M.G.A. in physical training. 

The Training of Missionaries 

The Committee staled that there was little to report. It 
referred to the language schools still working and to the 
plan for a Telugu Language School drawn up by the Telugu 
Conference; and reproduced a scheme of reading in Hindu- 
ism and Islam drawn up by Dr. Griswold. 

Work Among Young People 

The Committee has found it very difliciilt to undertake 
definite work, and asked the Council to maintain the Stand- 
ing Comniitlee, “but constiluled a eoinmillee of reference 
and suggestion rather than that of responsibility for 
organizing or develoj)ing dilTerent parts of the work.’’ To 
this the Council consented, and passed the following addi- 
tional resolutions: — 

That this Council rt(niests Provincial Councils to adopt llu' 
i'oilowinff as the duties ot their own Standing; Committees on Work 
among Y<)ung People; - 

(d) To confer with the Nati»>nal Council in (luestions of general 
])olicy and on such prohlems, arising locally, as may alfect the Work in 
its larger relat ions. 

(if) To undertake and carry forwar<l from time to time in consul- 
tation with the \. M. C. Committee such specialized studies of the 
dilTerent forms and tields of work in their areas as are likely to 
promote co-o|)eration and strengthen the particular conlrihution 
of each to the common end, the National Committee to he kept 
informed of the nature, progress and results of these special efforts. 

That the Council approves of the recuininendation of its Standing 
Committee t)ii work among young people, that the balance in deposit 
of the funds made over by the late United Council, with s])ecial 
reference to Bible Study and Mission Study work, be held in reserve 
by that Committee for these purposes, and grants made from it, on 
approved applications, foi the pia^iuction of suitable literature. 

The Council lUitcs that in the opinion of its Standing Committee 
there is a field of opportunity in India for the development of this 
department, providect that an expert, equipped w'ith adequate resources 
and controlled by some responsible Committee in this country, can be 
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appointed. The attention of interdenominational organizations with 
established work in India is drawn to this need. 

Industry and Agriculture 

The Committee is carefully collecting facts, and trying 
to ascertain the exact position missions have taken in 
questions of agricultural and industrial training. The con- 
vener, Mr. S. Higginbottom, has a dilTicult task before him, 
but there will come help and hope for the lower classes. 

Public Questions 

The Secretary of the Committee, Professor S. C. 
Mukerji, brought forward the report, which showed that 
progress had been made with the “Legal Handbook.” Mate- 
rials have been collected but not yet put into shape. 

A draft of a new Indian Christian Marriage Act 
has not been prepared, as certain points must first be 
settled. The Council gave considerable time to these, and, 
while it expressed its opinion on some points, it required 
more time for the consideration of others. We hope to 
deal more fully with this question next month. The 
subject concerns all churches and missions in India, and 
new legislation cannot be rushed. Without having the 
general consent of Christians it will be dillicult to get the 
fiovernmenl to exact new legislation. 

The legal status of married converts from Islam was 
again considered. Professor Siraj-ud-l)in, of Lahore, had 
pre])are<l a valuable memorandum on the subject, and it 
seems desirable to embody in the new Marriage Act 
that which may be necessary to make the law on this 
subject clear. 

Temperance 

A very valuable report on Excise Administration in 
India was presented by the Temperance Sub-Committee; 
but as the convener of the sub-committee was not able 
to be present, no action was taken. Tlie question is not to 
be lost sight of on that account. 

League of Nations 

The Council is exceedingly shy of touching matters 
that can in any way be called political. There was 
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a proposal that some pronouncement should be made on 
the proposed reforms in India. The Council is not 
composed of British subjects only, and some persons of 
other nationalities feel that they are not required to pass 
judgement on matters of such a nature. The Council was 
so evenly divided on the question that it was thought wise 
not to express any opinion on the subject. 

On the question of the formation of a League of 
Nations there was more unanimity of opinion, and the 
Council expressed its sympathy with the movement in 
a resolution, which, while not mentioning the phrase, 
commends the subject to the consideration of the missions 
and churches and asks for their earnest prayers for the 
rulers of the nations at this critical time. The following 
is the text of the resolution: — 

That this 0)uncil expresses its profound gratitude to (lod f(»r the 
desire now being manifested in many quarters for a closer union and 
brotherhood among nations, witli a view to the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by other means than that of tlu* sword, and prays 
that divine guidance may be given to those on whom rests the respon- 
sible task of working out this great purpose for tlie glory of (lod and 
the good of all mankind. The Council would urgu upon missirnis and 
churches in India the duty of earnest and sustained prayer especially 
for rulers and those who have to guitie the destinies t»f the peo|)lc at 
this time. 


Miscellaneous Matters 

There w^as a proposal before the Council for the 
strengthening of its Indian representation, by making it 
compulsory that one of the three elected by the Provincial 
Councils should be an Indian. In the discussion it w'as 
evident that the Indians realised that their claims to 
representation were everywhere acknowledged, and they 
had no desire to have any resolution on the subject. 

The Day of Prayer for India was fixed for March 23, 
and the Bishop of Dornakal w as asked to draw' up the call to 
prayer, which is to be translated into the dilferent vernaculars. 

The Council commended to the churches and missions 
the observance of the octave, January 18-25, as a lime of 
prayer for unity lit connection with the World Conference 
of Faith and Order. 
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Special IJiaiiks were accorded to the Metropolitan, the 
President, and the Rev. H. Anderson, the Secretary, for 
their services to the Council from the beginning. Both are 
retiring, the president permanently and the secretary for a 
season only, it is hoped. It is difiicult, without seeming to 
exaggerate, to describe the help these two persons have 
ungrudgingly given to the work of the Council from its 
inception. Roth have taken up their burdens not merely 
as a duty but as a labour of love, and the success the 
Council has attained is in no small measure due to their 
careful thought, wise judgement, and unceasing toil. 

The visit of the Council to Benares was made all the 
more j>rolilable and enjoyable by a sail along the river front 
which was arranged liy Rai Saheb A. C, Mukerji, of Benares, 
who in many ways assisted the members of Council. A 
special vole ol thanks was accorded to him. 

Committees, Conveners, and Officers 

The lollowing is a list of the Standing and Special 
('ominittees, with their conveners: — 

rat ion niid Unity, lU v. Dr. .1. Sti t li*, Proacli. 

Snr\<y .iint ( Icriipat ion, lU v. H. (liilliford, Uoonoor. 

Thi* Iniiinn Chiircli, The lU. Ke%’. the Bishop of Dornukal. 

Cliristian K<tiical i<»n, The lit. Hev. the Bishop in Uhota Naj^pur. 

(diristian Literature, Hev. N. MacMncc»L D. Lilt., Ihnnia. 

Mt‘(liea) Missions, Dr. 1'. Uainphell. Uhikhullapur, Mysore Slate. 

The rrainintj; of Missionaries, The Ht. Be>. the Bishop in Tinnevelly. 

The Knropean ami Anglo-I mlian ('.oniinunity. Bisimp ,LW. Hohinson, 

Colaiia, Boinhay. 

J*ul)lie (,)ueslions, i*rof. S. (I. Mukerji, Serainpore. 

Finance, He> . A. Willifer Young, ('.aleutta. 

Mass Movements, 'I'lie Hi. Hev. the Hishop tjf Madras. 

Women’s Work. Miss Hose (ireenfleld, Nowlakha, l^ahore. 

Work Among Yi>ung People, Hev. W. Uarey, Harisal. 

Industry and Agriculture, Mr. .S. Higginhottoin, Allahahad. 

Work Among Musliins, He\ . Dr. ,l. C. H. Kwing, Lahore. 

(ierinan Mission.s, Hev. D. (j. M. Leith, Madras. 

Teinpcriince, The Itight Hev. the Bishop of Madras. 

Famine Helief, Hev. ,L McKenzie. Homhay. 

The ofticers ft>r next year are — U.liairnian, The Hight Hev. the Bishop 
in U.liota .Nagpur; Vice*U.hairinaii, Rev. (L Howells, m.a., d.d.; Hon- 
Treasurer, Hev. A. Willifer Young; Secretary, Professor S. C. Mukerji. 

B.I.. 
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The Economic Approach, a Missionary 

Method* 

By the Rev. J. Grant 

T he long unproductiveness of many an Indian mission 
field is a continual puzzle and challenge to a district 
missionary. That the unproductiveness is not absolute 
will be readily admitted. The leaven is at work. There is 
often quite a harvest of bye-products. There is some 
understanding of Christianity. There is a general friend- 
liness. And we are thankful for such bye-products, but we 
never, never can be satisfied with them. We want to see 
visible results, and we are not ashamed to confess this 
thoroughly Christian expectation qf ours. Our reading of 
the New Testament has led us to look for a visible church 
as the result of the faithful preaching of the word. If 
our preaching does not result in the gathering together of 
a baptized community, we ought to search ourselves and 
certainly our methods. 

How often have we admired and marvelled at the long 
patience and steady faith of I he men and women who have 
laboured for a life-time and gathered together but a small 
doubtful harvest, and who at the end of their days cun still 
look forward with bright morning faces, never doubting the 
coming of the great harvest. We doubt whether we could 
endure as they have endured, and whether in the continued 
absence of the harvest which the New Testament leads us to 
expect, we should not become bullied, puzzled and dis- 
appointed, and have to give up. Or what would be 
far worse, whether we might not accept the existing 
situation, not think over much, settle down into a serene 
complacency and fortify ourselves with the belief that we 
were connected in some vague way with a far-olf divine 
event to which creation, and in particular India, moves. 
But if we are of the stulT of w hich our predecessors w^ere 
made, we shall do neither of these two things. We shall 
imitate their faith. We shall do more. We shall ask 

* A paper read at the l.uckiiow Missionary (Conference, 
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ourselves whether all possible means have been exhausted 
for winning a listening and a response to our message. 

Let us consider the various methods of approach in a 
country district. There is probably a mission high school 
at the chief town. A few village boys from our district 
study there, and a strong Christian influence is brought to 
bear on them. Having completed their studies, they go 
out into the wider world. The Christian teaching they 
have received does not react on their village home, wherever 
else it may react. There may be a mission hospital at the 
centre of the district and ])eople go in for treatment from 
distant and scattered villages. They hear something of 
the Gospel and see Christianity in practice. They return 
to their villages and so far as the influence of one man 
counts in the village, the way is made easier for the 
district missionary when he next visits the village. It 
is, liowever, but the one man in the village, who has 
seen and heard to any purpose. Finally there is the 
district missionary who goes to preach the Gospel. He 
goes with a message for the whole village, and he linds but ^ 
the deaf and the maimed and the old to listen to the 
message. Now and again he gets a special opportunity as 
at a mc/n, or on bazaar days, but in his ordinary daily work 
of going from village to village, he meets with the worst of 
all rebiilTs, the rebulV of indilTerence and apathy. His faith 
in the power of the Gospel does not weaken, but at times 
he does grow puzzled and sometimes disheartened. The 
Gospel is all right. 'Fhe trouble is he cannot get people to 
listen to it. It is only by fre(|uent visits to an attentive 
audiein e that he can explain all that the Gospel is. What 
he lacks is this attentive audience. He doesn’t get his 
opportunity. The purpose of this paper is to suggest a 
well-tested method wTiereby this end may be secured. 

When a missionary comes to India, he speedily enters 
on a process of disillusionment. He has been assured that 
the masses of India were a spiritually-minded people. 
Kindly souls, sufl'ering from a surfeit of Tagore, writing 
from the serene fastnesses of their studies, go into raptures 
over the nature of the Indian soul. Young mission- 
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aries now-a-days are enjoined to imbibe freely at these 
founts of charily. A little acquaintance with village life 
teaches them, what we sometimes forget, that sympathy 
may blind one to the truth as well as reveal it. Among 
the leisured classes and in sequestered corners, Tagore 
souls may be found, but among the great masses of the 
village working classes, one grows doubtful of the existence 
of a soul, though one is very certain of the existence of 
stomachs. Listen to the conversation going on in a village. 
Go to that and other villages at all hours of the day. You 
come to the conclusion that the supreme concern of the 
w^orking classes, which occupies nine-lenlhs of their 
waking hours, is their stomachs (seldom well-filled) an<l 
their children’s stomachs and all that relales directly or 
indirectly to the filling of Ihe same. To wrest a living 
from the land becomes increasingly difiicull for the small 
cultivator. How to pay his rent; whether he can pay 
the interest (24 per cent, to aO percent.) on the loan he 
took last year for his seed: whether he can gel a fresh 
loan with his heavily mortgaged securities to replace an ox 
that has died; how^ he can tide over the two months of 
scarcity before the harvest is in; his wife and children are 
scantily clothed to the point of indecency, can he alTord new' 
clothes for them? These arc the thoughts of the average 
working man. His circumstances limit his outlook and in- 
terests. A missionary appears in the village. He has a great 
message, hut its glory and !)eauty fail to evoke a response, 
because it is addressed to preoccupied minds. If he could 
have addressed them on the problems which made them 
anxious, careworn men, he would have had their attention; 
and if he could have told them of a way whereby their 
burdens could he lightened, he could have had a w hole village 
full of eager listeners. 

India is a land of small holdings. Small holdings 
are invariably run on credit. The first need of ihe Indian 
peasant cultivator is cheap credit for the development of 
his land. This he doesn’t get. He usually jjays from 24 
per cent, to 48 per cent, for all the money he borrow^s. The 
poorer peasants borrow' on an average Hs. 30 a year for 
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productive purposes. They often pay Rs. 14 interest on 
this. How ruinous this rate of interest is may be under- 
stood when it is reincinhered that the average monthly 
family income of these people is approximately from Rs. C> 
to Rs. 7 a month. There is no need to describe at length 
what is common knowledge, that the jieasant cultivators 
become hoi)elessly enslaved to the local money-lender, who 
is often their landowner, and in the process the i)ossibility 
of e<*onomic and religious freedom and political liberty 
altogether disapj)ear. 

To such i)eople the district missionary can preach the 
doctrine of co-operation. He can tell the people that if 
they will unite themselves together into a co-operative 
society becoming resjionsible for one another’s loans, 
they can obtain money for productive i)urposes from the 
district co-operative bank at 12 perc^ent. Instead of paying 
Rs. 14 for their usual yearly loan of Ks. 30, they will only 
have to |)ay Rs. 4. At the same time he can tell them how 
they can gradually build up the share capital of their little 
society and how in the not distant future they will become 
independent of the district co-operative bank and their 
own society will have sufticient capital for all their needs. 
That this is no dream is shown from the fact that the 
co-ojierative societies of the Punjab already own 73 per cent, 
of their working capital. The district missionary does 
not pledge mission money. He undertakes no financial 
responsibility. He sinijily teaches the method, and when 
the people thoroughly understand, he calls in the local 
district bank authorities and the government inspector. 
If they are both satisfied, the society becomes registered 
and can take its first loan from the district bank. While 
he has but a few societies organized, he and his workers 
can act as the honorary secretaries of the village societies. 
Later on, as the societies grow in luiinber, he can ask the 
district bank to undertake the secretarial work, or far 
better, he can ask the Y.M.C.A. to send one of thtnr rural 
secretaries to act as supervisor. 

The district missionary can continue to act as friend 
and guide to the people. He can show them better ways 
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of using Iheir liorrowed money. Instead of borrowings 
seed from their landlords at high rates of interest, he tan 
urge them to purchase tested Pusa seed, and he can obtain 
this seed for them. Not only do they gel it cheaper, but 
they get a much better crop from it than from local seed. 
Perhaps many of the people deal in leather. The usual 
practice is for each man to lake his skins to the nearest 
local market, often ten or twenty miles distant, tie lakes 
two days to go and come and each man tries to make the 
most of his goods. He is ignoranl of the general market 
rates, and so is altogether at the mercy of the middleman 
in the local market. The missionary can leach them 
another lesson *111 co-operalion. He can suggest that all 
the people dealing in hides should bring their goods to one 
centre and should ship it direct from the nearest station 
to the big markets such as P.awnpore, Calcutta, or Bombay. 
They thus secure for themselves the middleman’s prolils. 
The missionary can make the way plain for them by 
writing to the i)ig merchants and be will not lind them 
unsympathetic. Dr. Slater, in the last number of the 
Indian Journal of Economics, points out that cultivators 
sit idle over several inonlbs of the year. It ought not 
to be beyond the wit of the district missionary to devise 
some subsidiary occupations for these idle months, 
suited to local needs. Basket work, shoe-making, poultry- 
rearing are instances. The development of subsidiary 
occupations will do what no amendment of the land 
laws will do to relieve the growing pressure on the land. 
The great army of “tenants at will” will refuse to submit 
to frequent increases of rent. They will be in a position to 
refuse to cultivate unless some measure of security of 
tenure and fixity of rent is granted to them. 

The district missionary can direct and guide Ibroiigb 
his Indian fellow-workers. Cvery village i)reacher as part 
of his training as a Christian worker should be compelled 
to take a short course in agriculture. A coinmillee is at 
present working out a scheme and a syllai)us whereby men 
in training for village work should take a short course 
in agriculture at the Agricultural Deparlinenl of the hawing 
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Christian College, Allahabad. With this, they could take a 
course of training in co-operative credit. Possessing this 
knowledge, they would have a valuable equipment for ti-eir 
village work. They could become the secretaries of the 
village co-operative banks. They would be able to arrange 
for the distribution of Pusa seed, and perhaps on a little 
plot of ground in front of their house, they would be able to 
demonstrate its value. Others could learn something about 
basket work. Others about shoe-making. Others could 
lake a short trainingin methods of curing skins and hides. 
All this knowledge they could use to good purpose. By 
doing this, they will demonstrate the (Christian Gospel of 
love and brotherliness as no amount of preaching could do. 
They will win a way into the very heart of the community. 
They will win for themselves and for the missionary the 
desired frequent opportunity of a listening, eager, grateful, 
responsive audience, to the full gospel message. And 
experience has proved that this method may lead a wdiole 
community towards Christianity. 

The point of view of this paper is a district where no 
mass movement is in progress, and an attempt has been 
made to show that this economic method of approach is a 
valuable method because it is so truly psychological. But 
all that has been said ajiplies with equal force to existing 
mass inovement work. Mass movements bristle with pro- 
blems, but no problem calls for so urgent a solution as the 
continued poverty, the cringing, slavish dependence on 
moneylender and landowner of mass movement Christians. 
The fruits of the Spirit in all their fulness cannot appear 
so long as their economic salvation, which is in a very 
real sense a part of their full Christian salvation, is neglected. 
A lavish expenditure of mission money on land is a funda- 
mentally wrong policy. The history of such experiments 
supply ample warnings against their repetition. The estab- 
lishment of industrial institutions at large centres is 
doubtful policy. As a rule they are expensive. They also 
take boys away from their villages to the towns. The 
objection to both land settlements and industrial training 
institutions is that they are but a piecemeal tackling of 
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the real problem. It ought to be accepted as axiomatic 
that no special set of economic conditions for mass move- 
ment Christians should be created and paid for by any 
foreign body. They must find their economic salvation in 
the ordinary social and economic structure of the country 
if they are ever to develop into a free and truly indigenous 
Indian Church. It is not for us to subsidize them. It is 
for us to organize and direct their energies: to tell them 
that, living in their own villages, it is possible for them to 
earn more, and the lines suggested in another connection 
in this paper show how this end may be secured. 

In conclusion, it may be objected that the district 
missionary and his helpers may become secularized as 
they use this economic approach as a missionary method. 
But our Lord spent much of his time in simply serving 
men. In this way, even the dull of understanding 
could apprehend His message. In this way He won 
their trust. How better can the Christian principle of 
brotherliness and helpfulness be taught than by starting 
a co-operative society, the motto of which is, “ Each 
for all and all for each ” ? This service of men is the 
Gospel in action, and those who wish to follow their Lord 
will not be afraid of winning to themselves a much mis- 
understood and misapplied word. People who have had 
reason to trust you will listen to you, and the writer thinks 
of a whole villageful of people, where a l^ank had been started, 
sitting listening to the gospel message for hours at night, 
and of missions conducted night after night in a group of 
such villages and of a slow but sure movement of the whole 
of these poor people in the d» '' ict into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. 

The Y.M.C.A. is willing to send rural secretaries to be 
associated with district missionaries in this form of work. 
They are men specially trained for various kinds of social 
service. It is to be hoped also that missionary societies 
will see that a theological training is not an indispensable 
qualification in a district missionary. We want missionary- 
spirited business men and agriculturalists as district 
missionaries, and many of them. We don’t want money. 
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We don’t want plant. It will he for the ultimate good of 
the people among whom we work that we don’t have these 
things. We want men who will make a study of rural 
economics, and who will make it their business (a not 
impossible business) to open up paths out of serfdom and 
poverty into a more spacious life. Those who lead them 
thus far will have the joy of leading many of them much 
farther. There can be no halting at the land of lesser 
freedoms. The path ends in the most spacious and freest 
of all lives, even that of the freedom wherewith Christ sets 
men free. 


After the War 

An Appeal by Swiss Friends of Evangelical Mission Work 

“ (i«> yc t and inakf discipU s of all the nations, baptizing 
llu*m into ttu* name of tlu* t‘'atlu*r and of tiu* Son and of tin* Holy 
(ihosl : It acdting t lull) to observe all tilings wliatsoever I coiiiinanded 
you: and lo, I ani with \ <iii alway, cieii unto the end of the world.** 

“And the (iospel of the I\ingdoin shall l>e preached in the whole 
world f<»r a testimony unto all tlie mdions; and then shall the end 
coine.' 

^?r(ill arc the words of Him W’hom by faith \s e hom)ur al>ovc all as 
i»ur Lord, sent tiy (out. as our Hedeeiner. and Whom with thank- 
ful hearts we desire to love. His pnrposv i>f love is e\ idenl to us. 
He ga\ e I he ottice of ap<»stles t<) the (diiirch of His disciples with 
charge and ;»uthoi-jly to make known to ail the people »>f the earth the 
lestimony of Him, the Divine Hedeeiner of inankiDd. Wc feel the 
fulness of t his duly as a s|>iritual necessitx and not merely as an act 
of obedience t<» His word. We feel it t<» he a necessary confession and 
act of lo\< kindled by Him. a proof of tlie life we have received from 
Him. Onr share in mission work rests wholly in our reiat ion.ship to 
(dirist, and is altogether a matter of faith and of (Christian duty. 

Therefore we can never give our e<nisent to measures by which a 
nalionul character is, as it were, stamped on evangelical enterprise, 
so as to make this the condition for carrying out and admitting to 
missionary work. Whoever should demand such a thing from us 
expects us to deny the (diristiuii principle, and if we were to consent 
to such a demand we should lower our standing and hecuinc guilty of 
unfaithfulness. In both cases nothing hut evil would result. 

On the other hand, it is equally certain that mission work does not 
ignore national life, for: — 
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1. Mhistonaricn owe aHegiancc and faithful service to th«4i* 
hume*i'and. 

2. Missionary work wilK where it exists, establish a healthy 
ua* tonal life. By the power of the gospel men are set free from 
selfishness, from the love of strife, and from inter-tribal hatred, and 
the national mind is awakened t«* the eniH^iousness of duty and 
devotion to one's own nation. 

H. Missionary work will, in its relationship to a foreign, 
government and colonial power, if such be present in the district, 
observe the words of Scripture. “ Let every soul he in subjection to 
the higher pONvers." It is therefore iinm.oterinl whether missionaries or 
their home base belong to this ruling power or that. It is the will of 
Christ, the I.urd Whom they serve, that under all circumstances and 
in every place the lawful authorities i)e acknowledged and lionoiired, 
provideil they <io not demand anything whicli would violate God's 
majesty, and so far as they respect the tinman rights of their siihjccts, 
not taking undue advantage of their helpli‘ssness. Should this take 
place, however, the missionaries will c<»iisi<ier it tlieir duty, as lliose 
who have a chaege from C.hrist, to lift up their voice in protest, for 
their whole work depends upon tiu* observance t»f right. On this 
Divine basis alone can a genuine C.hristiaii congregation be built up 
and a sound national life developed. Missions can only prosper 
where there is peace grounded on lawful authority; they arc therefore 
a support of law and of peace, and are in no wise influenced by 
national interests of theii own. This attitude is laid upon missionary 
work for the sake of Christ. 

In virtue of the sincerity of (Jiristiaii motive, inissnuis deserve 
confidence in their loyal dealings with tlie government in pow'er. As 
servants of (itirisl and called by Him, they are indeed justified in 
enjoying freedom of movement. F<»r C.lirist. I tie I.ord «»f the missions, 
rules over all the nations, riie mivsion has part in the Divine rights 
of sovereignty . Christ it is Who calls His workers and sends them 
through His Church, appoints them and sets them wherever He in His 
wisdom may direct, according to lln ir special gifts. 

We, the undersigned, Swiss friends of missionary work, <*f (iermaii 
and French tongue, together with thousands of hrellireii in onr country', 
of whom we can confidently say that they are one willi us in this 
matter, proclaim liercwith and t^^lily that we are free from every 
national prejudice; that mission work h;»s a supt r*iiat i<*iial character, 
and wc claim the Divine right <*f freedt»in of action. We know’ that 
Ihet'hurch has lieen called to bring healing to maiikind. torn asunder 
by sin and burdened w’ith guilt. It can carry out this holy task only if 
allow'ed to work unrestricted by national fetters, free as to its spiritukl 
character in the power and under the guidance of Christ. In the full 
assurance that we jilead for (Christ’s truth and right, we lift up oui; 
w’eak voice, and, notwithstanding all that might frighten us in facing 
the future, express the following hope: That after the end of thi.s war 
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all those who will have a deciding influence in the reorganisation of 
affairs will acknowledge in fact and in principle the non-political and 
the super-national character and freedom of movement and action in 
missionary work as a purely Christian undertaking. A treaty of peace 
not hearing this character would fail to bring about the peaceful rela- 
tionship of nations in C^hristian co-operation. Consequently it svould 
hear the burden of a heavy guilt, which would produce new evil. It 
remains with the ('.hristians of all countries to whom mission work 
has become a matter of heart and of conscienci — 

(1) To watch over their personal attitude towards missions, lest 
they lose the genuine foundation of faith under the stress of national 
sentiment. 

(2) Where such damage has already oceurred, to guard against 
it by repentance and prayer. 

(3) 'I'o stand up for the Divine right of missionary enterprise and 
freedom qf act ion. 

Wc know ourselves one in this matter with the Society of Friends, 
who have spoken already in the name of truth and of righteousness. 
We unite our testimony to theirs, pra 3 Mng Cod so to unite the voice of 
Christendom in clearness and in strength that evangelical missions 
may receive their due: free course through all the countries of the 
world for their Cord's sake. 


Obituary 

MISS MARTHA HUMBLE 

Miss Martha Humhie, of Nimpniii, Helul, C. P., gently passed away 
on the 30th of Octol)er, at (^hhindwara, where she had gone to take 
part in the annual meeting of the Swedish Mission, in which she was a 
devoted worker since 1900. During the meeting and conference eight 
missionaries and one child were attacked by influenza, among them 
Miss Humble, who seems to have l»een ton much run down to resist 
this treacherous disease. She will be greatly missed by her co-workers, 
both Swedish and Indian, and by a number of children, to whom she 
was liken devoted mother, also by every Christian at .Nimpani, where 
she has spent tierself ungrudgingly in Inr Master's service these 
twelve years. 

Our sympathy goes out to her parents and sisters and brothers in 
Sw'cden, who will have received the sad news some days ago by 
telegraph. The Swedish Mission has suffered great loss through the 
raging of influenza all over its field. Several Indian mission workers 
and. a number of other Christians haxe succumbed to its violent 
attacks. 
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Current Mission News 

CONFERENCE ON REVISION OF THE TAMIL BIBLE 

The Conference called by the Committee of the Madras Auxiliary 
to consider the problem of revising the Tamil Bible met in the Memo- 
rial Hall on October 15 and 16, 1918. 

There were present :—(ihurch of Cnglaiid, llev. C. Perianayagam, 
Kev. S. Paranjoti, Kev. S.C. Maduram, Mr. M. 1). Devadoss, Rev. E. A. L. 
Moore, Hev. M. Yesadian; Wesleyan Mission, Rev. C. H. Monahan, Rev. 

G. Ponnayya; Swedish Mission, Rev. I). Bexell, Rev. X. Samuel; 
Danish Mission, Rev. .1. Anderson; Missions of N'orlh (ieyloii, Rev. K. 
Murukesu; South India United (ihurch. Rev. ,1. S. Chandler, Rev. V. 
Santiago, Rev. L. R. Seiidder. Rev. F. Kingsbury, Rev. G. E. Phillips, 
Mr, Paul Apollos; U.o-opted, The Rt. Rev. the Bishop in Tinnevelly 
and Madura, Rev. .A. C. (ilayton. Rev. E. .A. Booth, Rev. W. .1. Mowll, 
Rev. W. E. H. Organe. 

Bishop Waller was voted to the chair, and after the Conference 
had been opened with prayer, Mr. Organe made a statement explaining 
why the Conference had been sii iniiioned, and expressed regret that, 
ow'ing to the influen/a epidemic prevailing in the eountry and to other 
causes, the Bishop of Dornakal, Dr. I^azarus, Dr. Tracy (son of a 
member of the former RcNision Committee), and several other 
gentlemen who had been invited were unable to attend. 

The Conference then proceeded to consider the question of revision 
under three heads: — 1, To what extent is revision of the Tamil 
Version necessary or desirable? 2, If it is necessary, should it be 
undertaken in the near future? .1, By what method should it be 
carried through? 

• .After full discussion the following resolutions were passed; — 

I. The Conference recognises that, since the version known as the 
Tamil Union \'ersion of the Bible W’as Jiiade, uiir knowledge of the 
Biblical languages, and the materials available for knowledge of the 
text of Holy Scripture, have been considerably increased. 

II. The Conference is informed that the (ibiircb of .Sweden Mission 
is considering the revision of the Uahricius Version, and is prepared to 
unite with the other l^rotestant ('.hurches in the use of one Tamil 
Bible, provided that the present Union Version is revised. 

III. These considerations indicate a need ff>r some revision of 
ttie Union X'ersioii. On the other hand, war conditions inake'it 
unwise at this juncture to enter upon so large a task as a revision of 
the Bible, and ( /> ' the discussion at this (Conference has revealed wide 
divergence of view as to the exUnt of revision that is necessary. 

IV. The ('.onferenee therefore reconiinends that, as a preliminary 
measure, the Bible Society appt»int u small eominittee to consider the 
following subjects: — (.1 ) The present rendering into Tamil of import- 
ant Greek and Hebrew terms and phrases, in the various passages 
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where the> oecur, and possible impruvenienis on them, in the Union 
Version; (2) inaccuracies in the rendering of the original, and 
mistakes in grammar, in important typical passages; (3) changes in 
the Union V’ersion which will he needful if those who now use the 
Fabricius V^ersion are to join with other Protestant churches in the 
adoption of one Tamil Bible. 

V. Each Church (not individual churches hut organizations like 
the South India United Church ) and Mission in the Tamil area should 
he invited to appoint a correspondent to receive reports periodically 
from the committee referred to above and to eommunicate representa- 
tions to the coiniiiittee from the bodies they represent. 

V^l. Until the report ol this committee has been received h> 
the Bible Society, we recommend it to postpone ils decision as to the 
time and extent of tlie proposed revision. 

• Before breaking up, the C(»iiference recorded its appreciation of 
the attitude of the Church <»f Sweden Mission in regard to the 
adoption of a single Bible for ttu* Tamil country, and of the presence 
of its representatives at the (conference, fhe hope was expressed that 
the course now proposed inigl»l lend to one version being accepted by 
the whole Tamil ('hrislian Church. 

The Madras .Auxiliary has adopted the report of the (Conference, 
and appointed a suh-commil tee, consisting of the Bev. J. S. Chandler, 
Dr. Lazarus, Bishop Waller, and the Secretary, to prepare a list of 
nominations, not exceeding twelve, for the special committee 
recommended in resolution IV of the ('oiifereiice proceedings. 

A BICENTENARY CELEBRATION 

The Bicentenary of the .New Jeriisaleio Church at Tranquebar, the 
oldest Prote.slant church in India, came (df on the lltli October, 1918. 
The Pastoral (Conference was held at Tranquebar for the occasion at 
the request of the congregation. Two representatives, nir., Hev. Messrs. 
.1. Bitmaiiii and Perumal, were sent hy tlie Danish Mission as a token 
of their I<»ve and unity of faith. The celebration began by the pealing 
of the church hell at 7-30 a.m. The cburcli was beautifully decorated 
with festoons and evergreens by the decoration committee. At 8 a.m, 
the church bell sounded a secinid time, when the procession started 
from a tent pitched near the mission bicentrnary memorial at the 
Beach. Kovil-Melani was in attendance. The missionaries and the 
pastors in their sacerdotal vestments joined the procession. When the 
procession halted at the entrance to the church, a photograph was taken. 
The first part of the service was conducted by the Hev. U. .Almgren, of 
Tirupalur. Then the Bev. Ur. K. Heumau, the secretary of the mission, 
preached a very instructive sermon on Jer. xvi, 19-21, the \cry text 
taken hy Ziegenbalg on the consecration day. 200 years ago. wherein 
he dwell upon two poinls—l. The Lord is the strength, the fortress and 
the refuge in the day of afiliction of His people ; and 2, If so, what is 
the coDiolution and strength His people should derive from Him. 
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After tbe 7> 0«iim was sung, the first part of the service teriuiiiated 
with Aaron’s benediction. x 

Then the incumbent of the parish, the Itev. A. M. Devaschariain. 
gave a short report of the building and the consecration of the New 
Jerusalem church. The congregation assembled at the western 
entrance, over which the bicentenary nieniorial slab was placed and 
Kept veiled for the occasion. Then the secretary, the Kev. Dr. 
E. Henman, unveiled the ineiiioriai stone w ith a short speech con- 
gratulating the congregation on its jiihilee. The inscription 
<iii TamiO on the slab is as follows:—* 

“Jer. xvi, 19-21. This stone is in ri>ininenii>ration of the bi- 
centenary of this church. 11th Oclober. 1918.” 

After the unveiling ceremony. Mr. Duraisaiiii Pillai, one of the 
elders, on behalf of the coiigregat ioit oflVred a few words i>f welcome 
to the secretary, and reciuested him l<* convey their gratitude and love 
to the Home Board, which has come forwanl to help the eoiigregal ion 
in its difficult predicament when their dear old missi<tnaries had to 
leave India. Words of welcome were on‘ere<i to Bev. Mr. Bitmanii, the 
.Secretary of the Danish Mission, and words of thanks were expressed 
for the special effort put forth by the Ilev, H. Frykholm towards the 
repair of the church. After garlanding Hie Seeiadary, the Kev. 
H. Krykholm, and the Kev. Mr. Bitmann, distrihutinu nf pan supari and 
the singing of the National Anthem closed the proceedings. 

.At 3 p.ni. the children were given a treat by the committee, 'file 
poor were specially treated with rice and cash the previous day. At 
9 p m. the Tranquebar Amateur Alliletic CIul> j;ave a benefit perform- 
ance tow’ards the belfry fund. Though the desired belfry has not been 
erected, owing tti paucity of subscript imis recriveil before the celebra- 
tion, yet steps are being taken to make it a realised object. So any 
subscriptions being sent even now w ill not be too late. 

All praise be to Him who lias thus far guided tlie poor fiock 
and shed the light of His vouiitenaiiee upim her. May He in the years 
to come he her shield and defence in her journey heavenward! Amen. 

PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME FOR DR. EDDY AND PARTY. 1919 

January 20 — Kehruary 2, Y. A. Secret aries’ Lonferenee; February 
4 — 6, Confcreiiee w'ith E.F.M, Leaders; 9 — 14, Maramuiiiui; 20 — 25; 
Lucknow'; February 27 — .March ,*1, Lahore; .March 5 — 9, .Allahabad; 
10 — 13, Ahmednagar; 14 — 17, Foona ; 19 22, Kolhapur*; 19 — 22, 

(lujerat*; 23 — 25, Hutlam*; 27 — 29. Bareilly; March 30 — April 2, 
Sahuranpur; .\pril 4 — 6, Jubhulpore; 8 — 10, r.aleulta; )1~— 14, Fllore; 
15 — 17, Gooty; 19 — 20, Easter — Dornakal; 2!— 24, Bezw ada ; 27 — 30, 
'I'amil Disti'icts Ministers’ Conference; May — 7, Ootacamuiid; 8 — 9, 
Koiagiri; 12 — 15, Kodaikatial; 22 — 25. Simla; 28 — 30. Mussoorie; June 
4 — 6, Calicut; 8 — 10, Tellicherry * ; 8—10, Mangalore*; 11 — 13, Kunnung- 
kuUm; 15 — 20, Tiru vella— Clergy Conference; 22—25, Kottayain; 
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26 — 29 , Mavelikara; July 1 — 4 , Trevandrum ; 5 — 7 , Nagercoil; 8 — 10 , 
Tinnevelly Personal Workers — Kottalani; 12 — 15. Madura; 17 — 20 , 
Aruppukotiai ; 22 — 25 , Vellore ; August, Burma. 

The itinerary is provisional and is liable to alteration. 

The places markad * indicate that it will not be possible for the 
whole party to visit them. 

H. A. POPLEY. 

GOSPEL WEEK IN THE DIOCESE OF TRAVANCORE 
AND COCHIN 

This year, August 18-25, was observed as Ouspel Week. The 
Bishop issued a letter, in which His l-ordship pointed out the reflex 
blessings which the church has received since Gospel week began to be 
observed. A committee appointed for the purpose issued a leaflet 
containing suggestions for preparation and work. A translation of 
Topic for the Week of Kvaiigelism, 1918, by Hev. H. A. Popley, W'as 
published in the workers' magazine. Meetings for prayer for God's 
b4^‘ssing on the work were organized in all the pastorates. Committees 
were also formed in many places for making arrangements for the 
work. Special sermons were preached in all churches on Sunday, 
August 1 Ith. 

Open-air preaching, house visiting, magic-iantern addresses, indi- 
vidual work, and distribution of tracts, handbills, and scripture 
portions - these were the chief forms in winch the work was done. A 
very large piaiporlioii of our people, both men and women, have taken 
part in the work. In one pastorate a preaching tour was arranged, and 
all the expenses were met by the people themselves. In several 
pastorates arrangements are being made to continue the work. There 
is no doubt the interest and the entliusiasm of the people are 
increasing year by year. 

The following are some of the statistics: — .\u. of meetings, 204 ; 
No. of hearers, 15,468; No. of houses visited, 2,927; voluntary workers 
—men, 846; wtuiieii, 24(1; inquirers, 172 persons, 311 families; handbills 
and tract s, 7 675 ; Scripture portions given away, 542; Scripture por- 
tions sold, 289. 

From the leptirts received it is plain tUat the opportunities for 
work are very great ; workers are gladly received into non-Christian 
houses, and in pul>lic meetings there is hardly any opposition. In 
several places the workers were invited !)y the people to visit them 
again. 


KHRISTKUL 

''Plain living and high thinking" 

This age of transition in which we are living is a unique 
critical age for the Indian Church. .A new age has dawned 
in India and throughout the land a ne\\ life is pulsating. She is 
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striving towards a fuller realization of herself, and her political, 
social and spiritual life is being affected by this awakening. Her 
ancient aspirations arc again making themselves felt in new forms. 
New methods and new activities are being undertaken to usher in a 
golden age. The hearts of the people are yearning for self-develop- 
ment and self-government; and it is natural, for these are the signs 
of the times. At the same time the fire of patriotism is so strong that 
everything foreign is being looked down upon; and the Christian 
religion also, though Eastern in origin, yet having been presented to 
India in its Western garb, and through Western methods, has met 
with the same fate; often the very name of Christianity is heard and 
spoken of contemptuously. A glance at the present condition of India 
clearly shows that the people of India are not prepared to accept the 
Christian religion in tiic f4»rm it is presented to them now. Therefore 
every thoughtful student of the pndjlem will naturally come to the 
conclusion that the time has conic when we should change our 
methods of preaching the Gospel In India, according to the needs of 
the age. 

It must be clearly understood that in order to win India for .lesus 
Christ we must use the methods of work that are indigenous to the 
country. This change in our metliods cannot coined alioiit all 
at once, and some time is required before this can he achieved. 
How can we change our methods, and liow is it possible for those, who 
long' to sec India at the feel of Jesus, to sec that day soon when India 
will hear Christ’s message from the lips of those who w'ill present it 
according to the needs of the land, and in a way that w ill appeal to the 
ever spiritual heart of India? After much delilieration it has been 
thought that some special kind of institution w'ill he able to prepare 
such men who after a certain period nf instruction will he fitted to do 
the great w’ork. Such an institution might be worked nn the lines of 
the institutions which existed in India in ancient limes, and still the 
Gurukuls and the Rishikuls, based on the same old principles, can 
give us an idea of thosp old academies. 

In the Bible also w’c come across such schools in the days of the old 
prophets. Not only have we read about the success of such institutions 
in the misty past hut the marvellous results obtained in the Gurukuls, 
Hishikuls and in Tagore’s .Ashram at Bolpur serve as j)raclical proofs 
to show' that even to-day if such institutions are started they can 
never fail. Swami Sunder Singh, the welI-know'n Christian sadhit of 
North India, after living as a sadhu fortw'elve years, w rites as follow's, 
“Now'adays there is much talk among sincere and zealous Chrij^tiaiis 
about winning India for Christ, and efforts arc being directed towards 
the same end, and often when they fail in their efforts Ibis question 
naturally comes to them, ‘What methods must be employed in order to 
win India for Christ?’ After an experience of tw'elve years, I can say 
that this «ad/iu method is the best method for winning ouri country- 
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men for our Master, and* befortf any one ventures to enter into this 
difficult work at God's cnll it is necessary that he should undergo a 
definite trntiiijig. Therefore in order to prepare such self-sacrificing 
and self-giving messengers a Khrislkul is urgently needed.” 

Now Khristkiil is simply the name of the institution wdiich we 
have mentioned above. Some of our C'.hristian papers have also given 
their attention to this quest ion and they too have come to this con- 
clusion that a Khristkiil is urgently needed, and that the «od/i« method 
is one of the most practical and effective methods that can be success- 
fully employed in India. We do not mean to blame other methods of 
preaching, but we say that this method is more indigenous to this 
country and appeals strongly to the people of the land. Then, is it 
not binding on those who are loyal to Christ and to their country to 
c<»inc forward and start such an institution which would just revolu- 
tionize the history of the (diurcli in India and establish tlm Kingdom 
of God in this great land? 

There is one more reason for starting an institution of this type. 
Many Christian young men under the inflnfiice of excitement and 
religious emotion liave adopted \Uc sadhn life with a disastrous result 
in the end. 'Po prevent such men from taking up a work for which 
they are not at all lilted, it is absolutely necessary that only such men 
as have undergone .a definite training and course of instruction should 
undertake the diffieull work of leading a sttdhu life. 

Wc think, therefore, that an institution indigenous in form aivd 
spirit, Christian in its aim, is iirgi'iitly needed. In this institution in- 
struction should he given in a thoroughly K.islerii manner to prepare 
the message-hearers of salvation, who jui the one hand wouhl he able 
to leach and preach effect ively and on the other he fully qualified to 
adopt Ka stern melhods. 

We not only realize llie need of ^»l^h an ins? it ut ion, hut are lahoiir- 
ing to bring (»iie into existence. 

If anyone is interested in this matter, w ill he kindly communicate 
with the undersigned as soon as possible and help us in this difficult, 
though very urgent work? ' 

r. n. Sanw\i,, 

Organisinfi, Srrrrt(trf/, flint Diitigri, A/ntorn. 1'. P. 


Printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press. MyHore Cily—1919. 
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Editorial Notes 

Famine in India 

Large portions of India arr suHering from shortage of 
food grains; prices are ahnonnally high, higher than in 
times of more severe famine; and in some parts there is 
great sutTerihg. The delicieney in food is partly the result 
of the great world struggle, and every nation is feeling I he 
economic pressure; but in India this is accentuated by the 
failure of croiis in large are'as. The transport of food has 
been hindered by insuflicieney of rolling stock on the 
railways and from lack of ships. These things ought soon 
to be remedied; but meanwhile many are siiirering. The 
great advance in wages during the war enables many to face 
the present crisis without much suliering; l)ui 11 ere are 
millions who unaided eaniEd support llieinsehes and 
their families. 

The (ioverninenl of Bombay has l)egun famine redief 
works and is encouraging the roHection of funds lo relieve 
distress. The Bombay llepresrulaliN e ('.ouneil (»f Missions 
took the matter into its consideration some imjiilhs ago, 
laid its ptans, and oll'ered to h* Ip (ioVernmenl as far as U 
was able. The National Missionary Louneil at its meeting 
in Benares endorsed tlie action of tile Bombay Louneil and 
authorised its executive in ro-ojuMation with sf>ine members 
of the National Louneil to appi*al for funds and to arrange 
for their distribution. Tiiis c unmittee hopes soon lo 
have funds availalile and desires Bepresentalive Councils 
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to form small committees to help in the distribution. This 
is a very necessary step, and we trust there soon be 
formed an organisation throughout the needy parts of 
India for the giving of help to missions that require 
famine aid. The secretary of the Bombay Committee is 
the Hev. J. McKenzie, VVifson College, Bombay. 

The supporters of missions in the home lands will 
receive appeals for aid in relieving distress, and these 
api)eals are based on the urgent needs of the poor who are 
unal)le to purchase food at the very high rates prevailing. 
The funds that have been given with great generosity to 
those who sudered in the actual fighting will, we trust, he 
available to meet the needs of India to-day. Missionaries 
and their fellow-workers-' have always worked whole- 
heartedly to relieve distress, and they have placed their 
services at the disposal of Government to aid in distributing 
ikdief. Any missionary will gladly welcome contributions, 
which will enable him to succour the needy in his own 
district. 

The Basel Mission 

From the first of January, 19 Id, the Basel Mission, or 
as it was fre(|uently styled the Basel Evangelical German 
Mission, ceased to exist in India. At an early stage in the 
war the German missionaries of the mission were either 
rei)alriated or interned, and the Swiss missionaries that 
remained were forbidden to correspond with their home 
|)oard. They found themselves in a position in which it 
was impossible for them to continue the work of the mission, 
and felt compelled to ai>proach the National Missionar 3 ^ 
Council and ask it to take charge. That Council agreed to 
arrange for the transfer of the work to other societies, and 
assumed responsibility for it, pending transfer, from 
January 1st, 1919. This great change is one result of the 
war, and the. authorities in Germany responsible for the 
outbreak of the war have brought about the destruction of 
the Basel Mission in India. 

No one w ho is familiar with the history of the 
Basel Mission can contemplate the breaking up of this 
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great mission without feelings of deep regret. It has 
an honourable and worthy record. Its founders were 
animated by the true evangelical spirit and a long 
succession of missionaries from many lands for the 
mission was international in its membership -,-faithfully 
trod in the footsteps of their fathers. Many of the mis- 
sionaries were scholars and gave themselves whole-heartedly 
to the study of the vernaculars and the people. They have 
left their mark upon the literature of the Malayalam and 
Kanarese languages in forms that their successors will for 
many a long year find necessary, and for which they will 
he grateful. Their industrial establishments brought a 
new element into mission activities, and many were eagerly 
watching the development of these enterprises to sec 
whether the right method for raising the people econom- 
ically had been found. The mission had in many ways 
made distinct contributions to the solution of the many 
problems that confront every large* missionary society. 
Its organisation and methods enabled missionaries to 
specialise in directions that are not of)en to most missions, 
and regret is expressed that this is no longer possible. 
The passing of this large mission into other hands is an 
event of the first magnitude in the Indian mission world. 

Other German missions have ceased to be manned by 
German missionaries, but they have been taken over by 
kindred societies and will be continued on similar ecclesias- 
tical lines, excjept in the case of Gossner’s Mission in G.hola 
Nagpur, where the future of the mission has not yet been 
determined. In the cirse of the Basel Mission the work has 
been divided among several societies. The Malabar 
churches, which are the largest and most nourishing, will, 
it is hoped, be incorporated into the South India United 
Church: the National Missionary Society has increased its 
responsibilities in North Canura by taking over the work of 
the Basel Mission in that area; the Wesleyan Mission has 
assumed charge of the work on the Nilgiris and in (2oorg; 
while the ^wiss missionaries, who are courageously facing 
great dilliculties, have formed themselves into a new mis- 
sion styled the Kanarese Evangelical Mission, and are 
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ma'king themselves responsible for the Southern Maratha 
and South Canara flelds. 

The local authorities of the Basel Mission in India have 
issued a statement to all their workers and churches in 
which thcj^ consent “ to the transfer of the control of the 
work of the Basel Mission in India together wnth all funds 
belonging to the Basel Mission under the control of the 
General Local Committee to the National Missionary 
Council of India with edect from, January 1st. 1919.” They 
add, “ 'fhe General Local Committee, being conlident that 
under the control of the National Missionary Council the 
mission work will be carried on also in the spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, prays that God’s abundant blessing may 
be given to rest upon all the churches and agents of the 
now closing Basel Mission.” Thus passes a great mission. 

The (jueslion of the Industries, which are under 
managemenl different from that of the mission, has not yet 
been settled; but it is anticipated that a British (Company 
will be able to take over these industrial concerns and run 
them on lines similar to that followed by the present 
directors. We understand tliat negotiations are proceed- 
ing. 

A New Christian Marriage Act 

Last month we made a brief statement as to what was 
done by the National Council of Missions to frame a new 
Christian Marriage Act, Before such an Act can be drafted 
it is necessary that there should be a general consensus of 
opinion among Christians as to what the Act should 
contain. An im])ortant memorandum on the subject was 
presented by the Public Questions Committee, but there 
was not lime to discuss it fully. 

Some of the points to be decided are these: — (1) Shall 
the marriage of a Christia^ witli non-Christian rites be 
void? At ]>resent dilferent interpretations are put on 
section 4, which deals with this ffuestion. l^iall this 
section be re-drafted so as to avoid all ambiguity? TJie 
general feeling of the C.ouncil was that this section should 
lie retained and made perfectly clear. (2) The next point 
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was how to secure equality of treatment with regard to 
ministers of religion. The ministers of some churches by 
virtue of their ordina l ion can . solemnise marriages without 
' any authority from Government. What conditions should 
satisfy the Government that the ministers of a church or 
mission should have power to marry without a licence? 
It is suggested that all such churches and missions should 
he put in a schedule of the Act. What ought the Govern- 
ment to require of a church or mission to place it in such 
a schedule? No church or mission ought to he placed in 
this schedule unless it can satisfy the Government that 
it has definite rules and regulations regarding the persons 
whom it permits to marry, the notice to he given, the time 
and place of marriage, and other important <|uestions. 
Great care is needed in formulating these conditions. At 
present section 5 lays down the law regarding this matter. 
(5) What is the law to he with regard to the registration 
of marriages? As so many things depend upon the validity 
of a marriage, it is essential that the law shall he clear 
regarding registration. (4) Few marriages would probably 
take place under part HI of the Act. Should this part he 
amalgamated with the rest of the Act, esi)ecially as many 
sections are simply repeated from other parts of the Act? 
This raises the question of making the Act as simple as 
possible. (5) Should part VI also he abrogated? Great need 
is felt for a simple w^ay by which villagers can he married, 
and many feel that this part must not he given up unless the 
powers given in this part he provided in some other way. 
((>) Should the sections which refer to marriages performed 
by a registrar he embodied in a separate part or form 
a portion of the Act? (7) Should there l)e any appeal from 
the action of a licensed minister as there is in the case of 
a registrar regarding the shortening of notice in case of a 
minor, (sections 43, 45, 4t*>, 48) ? (8) Should section 45, 
which gives the father special authority, he retained? (9) 
The whole question of giving publicity to the intended 
marriage and the length of time required before the 
marriage can he solemnised require to he carefully 
considered, especially if part VI is retained. (10) The 
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luininiuni age oi the persons to be married is fixed in one 
]>arl but not in another. Persons of British domicile have 
to ha considered. Should such persons be compelled to 
conform to the Indian Marriage Act, or should they retairf 
the rights they enjoy in Britain? Ml) In view of recent 
judgements of Indian courts of law, it is necessary to define 
a Christian. This has J)een suggested : “ A person shall 

be held to be a ('diristian who has jirofessed the Christian 
religion and has not been admitted to meml)ership of 
another religion, and the fact of his submitting to the 
ceremony of marriage by non-Christian rites shall not be 
held in itself to prove that he has ceased to be a Christian.” 
( 12 j It is j)roi)ose(i that a section be added to the elTect 
that if a non-(diristian married under this Act contracts a 
second marriage during the life-time of his or her wife 
or husband shall be held guilty of bigamy; and a section 
l)y which the marriage of persons, whose conversion to 
Christianity has thrown doubts on the validity of their 
marriage, shall have their marriage made valid, f 13 ) Each 
church must have a table of probil)iled degrees, unless all 
can agree to a list to be t>laced in the Act. 

d hese are some of the points on which it is necessary 
that (diurches and missions should come to an agreement if 
the Act is likely to l)e favourably considered by the 
(iovernment. It will be seen that each church and n^ssion 
must carefully consider every point and give - their 
reasoned decision so that those who have the drafting of 
the Act can ade(|uately and accurately lay down the law 
on this most im])ortanl subject. 

A Residential High School for Christian Boys 

We ]mbiish elsewhere a scheme that has been 
formulated for the establishment of a residential hijgh 
school for Christian boys speaking the Tamil, Telugu, and 
Malayalam languages. It is the outcome of earnest 
thought and prayer, and represents, in spite of its apparent 
costliness, real self-sacrilice on the part of those w ho will 
form the teaching brotherhood. Every one who w ishes to 
see the Christian community truly educated and exercising 
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its legitimate inlluence among the people will pray that the 
scheme may become a reality. 

Anything we write regarding the scheme is with the 
desire to make it a success. We gladly recognise the keen 
desire to see the Christian community take its right- 
ful place in the nation and the spirit of renunciation 
that animates the promoters of the scheme. There 
are a few factors that may have been overlooked 
and we should like to call attention to th^m. Most 
strong and lasting institutions have devetoTped from 
comparatively humble beginnings. In the fi^illy deve- 
loped scheme there are two formidable dilTic ill ties. 'Fhere 
is first the raising of a lakh of rupees for buiidings. and 
secondly the gathering of a brotherhood of twenty teachers 
imbued w’ith the spirit of self-renunciation and devoting 
themselves to teaching as a call from God. The first can 
probably be more easily secured than the second. Instead 
of waiting till funds are raised and a pile of buildings 
erected, could not the school be begun on a small scale? 
Could not those teachers and sympathisers, while ever 
keeping before them the goal of a fully-e(|uipped and 
fully-statVed high school in suitable buildings and 
surroundings, make a beginning in a humbler way ? 
All the great missionary institutions in South India had 
humble beginnings. They were started by men of vision and 
of faith. They waited not for the full fruition of their 
desires, but with faith, devotion, and self-sacrifice they laid 
foundations, which at the time made no great appeat to the 
eye, but which sustain growing Institutio^is that command 
the attention of ail. 

We should like to see the brotherhood of teachers and 
sympathisers formed at once and the w^ork begun. It may 
be on a humble scale and under conditions that are not 
id al; but if the spirit of (dirist animate all, the work wall 
grow, confidence wiJI be secured, funds will more readily 
be given, the w^orkers of the right calibre and spirit will be 
attracted, and the high school become a reality. We fear 
that if the scheme is not begun till both funds and stitlT are 
found, the day on which the school is founded will be long 
postponed. 



The Centenary of the Madras Religious 
Tract and Book Society 

By the Rev. Passmore 

W E have had all sorts of centenary celebrations in re- 
cent years. Very many of the more important and 
older missions organized in this country have completed 
a hundred years of work, and in most cases it has been 
celebrated by a centenary meeting; and there are more 
to come. So far as I know, there has only been one 
literature society that has reached the hoary age of one 
hundred years; and that is the Madras Religious Tract 
and Rook Society. Naturally, literature societies were 
a later development. They followecl ordinary missionary 
work; they were the result of it; and it was not 
until missionary work had been established, and had ad- 
vanced to some extent, that the consciousness of a need for 
literature societies arose. In most cases, however, it was 
discovered pretty early. Missions could not go far without 
the help of literature and of organizations to produce it in 
some form or another; and it is not a little remarkable 
that the early missionaries realized this very vividly. 

Many of the readers of Tin: Hahvkst Field will have 
seen the ‘‘ Reporton Protestant Tamil Christian Literature” 
piTiiared by the Rev. A. C. Clayton. In his introductory 
statement Mr. Clayton asserts that the real founders of 
('Jiristian Literature in India were the missionaries of the 
Society of ,lesus, whose work was begun by St. Francis 
Xavier in ir)4l\ “They were the founders of Christian 
Literature in India.” As Mr. Clayton rightly points out, 
others who succeeded them were equally literature 
missionaries. 

“ UohcM't de Nohili, who dit*d ill and pre-eminently Constan- 

tins .loseph Beselii, who died at .Maiiapar in 1742, were distinguished 
Tamil scholars. Besclii was a great master of Tamil. His poetry is 
equal to any Tamil verse. His prose is exceedingly felicitous. His 
knowledge of the structure of the language as set forth in his 
grammars and dictionaries and in his Latin translation of the Eiirnl, 
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the chief of Tamil classics, and his power of lucid exposition are all 
admirable. 

“ De Nobili wrote under the name of Taliut Pntaku^ ‘the teacher of 
truth.’ The Madura Sanf:;ani of the day conferred on Heschi the title 
of Vira-ma-A/M/iioor, ‘the great hero-devotee.’ 

“A hundred years after the eomiuencement of the .lesuit Mission in 
Madura, on July 9, 1706, just one year before Heschi landed at Coa, 
the two first Protestant missionaries, HarMiolomaiis /iegenbalg and 
Heinrich Plutschau, landed at Tranquehar. Six tVays after their land- 
ing they made a beginning with Portuguest*% hut it was some months 
before they could begin the stiidy^<»f Tamil in any satisfactory fashion. 
Hy 1709 /iegenbalg could say, ‘It is as easy ti» me as my mother 
tongue, and in the last two years 1 have been able to write several 
books in Tamil.’ 

“Those ‘several books’ w’ere the beginnings of Protestant Christian 
Literature in Tamil. For over two hundred years that literature has 
been slowly growing and steadily doing the work lor which it has 
been undertaken by the long chain <*1 writers, Puirojjean, American, and 
Tamil, who have preached and taught by pei] and printing press.”'!^ 

Proleslant missionaries were obviously no less ready 
than their Roman Catholic predecessors to recof^nize the 
importance of this work, and it was probably due to the 
fact that there were very few Protestant missions estal>- 
lished in this country until well on in the nineteenth 
century that no attempt was made to organize literature 
work. Ziegenbalg and Heschi both did yeoman’s service, 
but their efTorts were personal and isolated, though their 
work has lived. 

If any attempt was made prior to 18bS to form any 
organization for the production of Christian Literature, 
there does not appear to be any record of it, except in one 
case. A Tract Society was started at Hetlary in LSI 7 by 
the Rev. John Hands. It became associated with the 
Madras society soon after, but 1 have not been able to dis- 
cover the dale of its decease. Possibly some Hellary mis- 
sionary may be able to give the information. Hut in LSLS 
a distinct step forward was taken. An ivddress to those 
interested was circulated in .Madras, dated September 10, 
1818, and it contained the following passage: — 

“ To form, therefore, an .Ailxiiiary Heligious 'rract Society oir the 
plan of the Parent Society in Fnglaml, we purpose to assemble together 

^ Clayton, “Heport on Protestant Tamil Christian literature, 
1917,” C.L.S., four annas. 
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at the Church Missionaries* House in Hiack Town, on Tuesday, 29 th (»f 
Septeini>cr, at half past four o’clock in the afterno(m, and respectfully 
request all Christian friends to favour us with their presence, their 
assistance and their counsel.’ '’ 

The address was sif»ned by the Revs. C. Loveless, E. 
Pritchett, C. Rhenius, and L. R. E. Schmid. 

In accordance with the invitation issued, a meeting was 
held on Tuesday, the 291 h of September (1818), in the 
Church Mission House in RIack Town (now Ceorge Town). 
A number of rules were adopted, a committee was formed, 
and a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Depositary 'were 
appointed. 'Fhe idea was to start a society similar to the 
Religious Tract Society of lAindon; indeed this is made 
abundantly clear from the address referred to above, i 
which, after a very ap|)re<*iative reference to the Londc 
R.T.S., it is staled that they ‘have long felt the necess^ 
and usefulness of the establishment of such a Tract Soci| 
in Madras:'" ami the lirst rule adopted at this first meeti 
in Madras, at which the new society was formed, was one t 
pressing cordial apj)roval of the objects of the Religio 
'Frac*! Society of London. 

As already indicated the earliest effort to provio 
Christian literature in Tamil was made by Jesuit missionaries 
The first j)ublicali()ns aj)pear to have been produced to\vards 
the latter end of the sixteenth century. 1'amil types were 
apparently first cut in the year 1578: and from that date 
onward various spasmodic, but interesting, efloits to 
j>rovide (dirislian literature were made by individuals, 
l^resses had been established in different places, and the 
natural outcome of this was that some arrangement should 
be made for publishing. It was this that led to the establish- 
ment of the Madras Religious Tract and Rook Society, but 
not under this name. The Society was at first known as 
the “ Madras Religious Tract Association.” 

The names of those wlio were connected wdlh the 
society at its start or during the lirst years of its existenc 
are interesting. 'Fhe best known name is that of the Re' 
C. Rhenius, who was the first secretary, but who left Madr: 

* ‘\Iiihilee Mvniorinl,” pp. ,*11-2. 
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shortly after, only to be instrumental in beginning another 
society — The Nagercoil and Palaincottah Tract Society. He 
was the author of many Tamil tracts and at least three 
books — “Analysis of Scripture ; “ Explanation of Baptism 

and tbe Lord’s Supper;” and a “Harmony of the (lospels.” 
He also found lime to complete a revision of the New 
Testament which was for some lime the standard Tamil 
version. 

The Rev. B. Schmid was another fairly prolilic writer 
and translator. He wrote tracts and translated extracts 
from Thomas a Kempis, whi< h were published but not by 
the society. 

The Rev. \V. C. Loveless, of the Lon^lon Missionary 
Society, one of the four who signed the original circular 
summoning the meeting on September 21), LSLS, became 
secretary when the Rev. ('. Rhenius left Madras and 
continued to hold that ofYlce for four years. 

,1. S. Hall. Es(|.. was the lirst treasurer and held the 
otlice for seventeen years. Among other well-known 
missionaries and laymen who served the society in the early 
days were G, \'an Someren. hLs(|., Lieut. .1. Braddock, tlie 
Rev. Dr. E. Hoole, the Re\v lOdmund Crisp (who was one of 
the association secretaries of the London K.T.S.), the Rev. 
J. Scudder, M.I)., and a little later the Re\. M. Winslow of 
Tamil Dictionary fame. Many of these names are Avell 
known and their connexion with the early work of the 
society is a matter of no small interest. 

1 have not been able to lind any report of the sociely 
earlier than that for. the year 1820, though the fact that it is 
said to J)e the eighth rej)ort suggests that there had been 
one for each of the preceding seven years. It contains an 
account of the i)roceedings of the Eighth (icneral Meeting, 
and at that meeting no less tlian six resolutions were 
proposed, seconded and carried. The secretary read the 
rei>ort, and then each of the six resolutions was proposed 
and seconded; and after all this “ George-' Bennett, Es(|., 
and the Rev. D. Tyreinan, dejmlies from the directors of the 

London ISfissionary Society addressed the ineelijig.” 

Thus including the chairman and secretary there were 
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sixt^een speakers at this one meeting. Those present can 
hardly have' had reason to complain of a lack of quantity. 
Of the quality there is no record, and we do not forget the 
old proverb, dc mortuis nil nisi honum. 

The report states inter alia that seventeen tracts had 
been printed by the society in e^litions varying from 2,000 
to 5,000, the total number being 59,000. A grant from the 
London R.T.S. of € 0 worth of English tracts and fifty reams 
of printing paper is recorded. The following statement of 
issues during the year is interesting: — 

Tamil Tracts .. 32,000 

TeluKMi 5,700 

l*<*rtuj<iicsc ... 3,000 

English .. 13,000 

While the following issues for each year from the forma- 
tion of the society give us some idea of how rhuch work 
the society had done up to this time : — 

First year ..11 ,722 

Second,, 14,580 

Third 9.069 

F<»urth „ 5,060 

Firth . 17.400 

Sixth .. .. 22.500 

Seventh,, .. 56,000 

r:itriith „ .. .. 63,7oo 

'I'otal since the formation of the society in 1818 190,031 

There are some items of great interest in this report 
under the heading “ Associations.” The Palanicottah and 
Xagercoil Tract Society is reported to have “continued its 
operations with great activity having issued during the 
year 14,500 tracts. ” 'Fhe report of the Hellary Tract Society 
had been received and shows that the Madras Society had 
supplied Tamil tracts to Hellary, and Hellary had engaged 
to supply Telugu tracts to Madras. The Tranquebar 
Association had sent eighty rupees. The Kumbakonuin 
Association had sent thirty rupees for the special purpose 
of assisting in the publication of Schwartz’s Dialogues. 
From the JitITna Society one hundred rupees had been 
received. The Vizagapatam Society had raised nVnety-one 
rupees for its support and had remitted besides thirty-five 
rupees to Madras. The Helgaum Association had sent 
twenty-five rupees and some Portuguese tracts. 
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At some period between 1818 and 1820 a change was 
made in the name of the Society from the Madras Religious 
Tract Association to the Madras Religious Tract Society. 
It does not appear from the records where the society and 
its tracts were located at the beginning. Rut soon after- 
ward the stock of tracts was lodged in a room underneath 
the Wesleyan Chapel in Popham’s Broadway, which was 
given for the purpose. This was open three times a 
w-eek for the purpose of issuing tracts. In the year 1835 a 
more ambitious depository was started at Popham House, 
and was opened daily for the issuing of tracts from 10 a. in. 
to 4 p.m. In 1843 accommodation was provided in premises 
opposite to the Bible Depository in the Broadway, and in 
1848 a move was made^to the North Esplanade; while in 
1859 it was again located in the Broadway. It did not stay 
there long, for in the following year it was transferred lo a 
liuilding opposite to the General Hospital. Suhseiiuently it 
was again re-established in Broadway until January, 1874, 
when the depot in the Memorial Yfall (compound was opened 
and occupied by the Madras Religious Trad and Book Society 
jointly w'ith the Christian \'ernacular Education Society. 
But we are anticipating. Lei us now go back lo the work 
of the society up to the time of ils jubilee in 18()8. 

During Ihe year 1828, lhal is, the tenth year of ils 
existence, 48,000 tracts were printed and 18,082 were cir- 
culated in nine diderent languages. 

Ten years later Ihings had altered greally. Twenly- 
one new editions of Tamil Iracls were published lhal year 
and eight in Telugu, amounting to 240,000 co[)ies; but only 
one new’ tract was added, of whicb 5,000 copies were print- 
ed, and one handbill (2,000). The issues amounted lo 
215,722. It is interesting to note that in these early years 
the i)rinling considerably exceeded the issues. In 1848 
only 5r»,144 tracts were distributed and a sliglitly larger 
number printed; but by this time the society was becoming 
active in other directions, for (|iiite a number of vernacular 

This appfiiis to have hccii the usual coiiditioii of alTaiis until 
about eight y^ars at^o, when the dcinaiid iiicreasctl, and issues almost 
ever since have exceeded the output. 
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books were disposed of and a large quantity of school 
books was produced and sold. In 1858 some 40,000 tracts 
were printed and a similar number issued, but sales of 
books amounted to Rs. 2,489-13-0. After fifty years of 
work, I.C., in 1868, 95,347 books and tracts were issued 
during the year; and from the time of its commencement 
it is reported that 5,434,825 tracts and books had bedn 
distributed. 

This is a bare record in figures of what had been done. 
11 must be remembered, however, that the dislribution of 
books and tracts in those days was a vastly dilTerent thing 
from what it is now. Up to the year 1868 there wtre com- 
]>aratively little means of transport of any kind available. 
When tracts were sent to dilTerent parts of the country they 
could not as now be sent by post, except in very small 
quantities, and only to very few places could they be sent 
by railway.^ The j)rincipal distributing agent appears to 
Jiave been the missionary, and he was the individual on 
whom the society almost entirely depended for carrying its 
imhlications away from Madras. And in this distribution 
missionaries and mission agents appear to have been 
energetic and enterprising. Whether travelling by bullock 
carl or palanquin, or in any other way, parcels of tracts 
accompanied them and supplies were dropped here and 
there on the way as they passed their neighbouring mis- 
sionaries. 

In 1868 the society celebrated its Jubilee and a memo- 
rial volume was published on this occasion. It was 
compiled by the Rev. U. C. MacDonald, who at the time was 
the corresponding secretary. In this he was helped by 
Dr. Murdoch, who some years before this had come to 
Madras. The memorial volume contains a great deal of 
extremely interesting information, perhajis none more 
interesting than the fact that during the first five years of its 
existence the income of the society was Rs. 5,318, whereas 
the last five years realized Rs. 27,188. There are a number of 
appendices attached to the memorial volume, one of which 
gives an abstract of the cash receipts for the whole fifty 
years. Another is an abstract of the expenditure for fifty 
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years. A third is a list of the members of the committee 
and the officers, while a fourth is a catalogue of publica- 
tions. In Appendix V we have an analysis of the hooks 
and tracts distributed, and from this it appears that 
literature in thirteen different languages had been handled 
by the society. This is not of much interest now except to 
show that some one had time lo spare in these far olf days 
for doing a lot of unnecessary and unremuneralive work. 
To-day the missionary has so much to do that he has 
learned to eliminate the unnecessary. I'he Jubilee meeting 
was held in the Memorial Hall on the 291h September, IStnS; 
and the report of that year gives (fuite a full account of the 
proceedings. One of the missionaries who took part in 
that meeting was the Rev. Arminius Burgess of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, who had at that time been a missionary 
for sixteen years; and it is interesting to note that Mi\ 
Burgess died only a few months ago. Dr. (leorge 
Smith also spoke, and the Rev. 1). Fenn of the C.M.S. Includ- 
ing the chairman and the secretary there* were eight 
speakers at the Jubilee meeting — a sort of thing that lo-day 
we should regard as absolutely certain to kill any meeting 
whatsoever. About the same time, I believe the day 
before, a Tamil meeting was held to . celebrate the 
Jubilee. 

It would be tedious to follow the development of the 
society in detail for the next fifty years, but there is 
one matter that must be mentioned, and that is Dr. 
Murdoch’s association with it. I believe he first came to 
Madras in 1854, and after a visit to Madras returned 
to England the following year. Then for a lime he 
appears to have divided his time between Madras 
and Kandy, but in 1858 all his plans were modified by the 
establishment of the CJiristian Vernacular Education 
Society, the committee of which appointed him as its agent 
in Madras. He had apparently been doing a great deal of 
work for the local Tract Society for many years, and 
exercised a large inlluence with the London Society. His 
name first appears in the records in connexion with the 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Society held in March, 
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1858; and in the reports of that and the following yeaftr 1 
name was included as a member of the committee. But 
1860 it was omitte^ for some reason, and it does not appe 
again until 1870, when he was present at the annual me( 
ing and seconded one of the resolutions. During these yeai 
however, it is quite certain that he had given a great deal 
time to the work of the society, and that the Jubilee and i 
successful celebration was in a large measure due to hiii 
The absence of his name from the reports is only in keej 
ing with his extremely modest, retiring disi>osition, and i 
only what those who knew Dr. 'Murdoch best would hav 
expected from him. 

The work of the society has continued vigorously up t( 
the present. Up to lOl;') it led an independent existence 
but the report of 1^114 is the last separate report issued ir 
connection with it. That report gives the total circulatior 
of handbills, tracts and books during the year as 1,237,104. 
and the total circulation from the beginning of the society 
to September 30,1014, as 00,083,428. In 1015, the society was 
amalgamated with the (Oirislian Literature Society. After 
much corresponde-nce, and a little ditlicully, all parlies 
eventually agreed to the amalgamation. A letter from the 
Hev. A. H. liuckland, of the London H.T.S., dated January 
10, 1015, <‘onveyed to the secretary in Madras the willing- 
ness of the home soc iety to agree to amalgamation and 
the London K.T.S. undertook if this amalgamation look 
place on the lines laid down in the letter under reference, 
“that the applications of the Madras (k)mmittee for help as 
heretofore would in no way be i)rejudi(‘ed.” Within a few’ 
weeks from tins diHe the amalgamation was an accoin- 
l)lisiied fact, and since that lime the 1'racl Society has 
maintained its organization and has worked as the Traci 
Department of the Madras Branch of the (diristian Litera- 
ture Society. 

’ 'riiis was considere<l to be a sullicient jiistilication for 
celebrating its centenary, and the celebration took i>hu‘(‘ 
on the 24th of October, 1918. A full report of this celebra- 
tion w as imhiished in the October issue of [he C.L.S. Indian 
Bookman, which was held back a little in order that the 
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rej)orl might be issued in it. His Excellency Lord Pentland 
presided, and the Bishop of Madras and Mr. M. 1). Devadoss 
spoke. Mr. Devadoss declaicd that “ Ihe society under 
(iod’s guidance has been the vehicle of much good to the 
Christian as well as the non-Christian. Its inlluencc is 
growing day by day. Its vigour has not diminished willi 

It is no small pleasure to be able to state that since the 
amalgaination took place the London Heligious I'racl 
S(H*iely has continued its support of th6 society undi- 
minished, and we are deeply grateful for tlie snpi)orl thus 
given. 

Tile production for the year 1917, the last year for wliieh 
figures are available, is given below. 


Thacts 


Tamil 

.. ll(l„‘10l» 


1,;>08,200 

Telujxu 

4;i,500 

1, ^>.4.800 

1 or>,ooo 

Handuills 

Tty nil 



2,000 000 

Toln^n 

. . 27:»,(100 

020,000 

l,i;io,(yoo 

liOOKS 

Tamil 

21,000 


,'>.010,000 

Telnfju 

1 1,000 

,4 .■>,000 

778.000 


1 i(i,s,8no 

Total cost. Its. 


Wanted An Army 

By the Rev. H. A. Popley 

N O matter how courageous the leaders may be, nothing 
can be effected unless there is also an ade(|iiale army. 
We are thinking with gratitude of the inagniiiceiit strategy 
and leadershii) of Marshal Foch, Sir Douglas Haig and 
other leaders of the Allied forces. We all know, however, 
that without the line armies which responded so grandly to 
their leadership, they themselves could have done nothing. 
It was the British army that barred the road to Calais, and 
the French army under General Foch, as he was then, 
which refused to budge in spite of all the assaults of picked 
(ierman divisions at the first onset. 


2 
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*Missionaries have rightly emphasised the necessity of 
training leaders for the work of winning India to Christ. 
Much has been done in this direction, yet much more 
remains to he done. We can never he satisfied until there 
is a strong and efficient leadership in this land for all 
Christian enterprises. The hosts of evil, however, will 
never he put to flight hy a body of leaders unless they have 
behind them an adequate army. It is the purpose of the 
evangelistic Campaign to create such an army in the Indian 
Church and to enlist every fit man and woman in it. We 
have only to think of the work that lies before us to realise 
that without such an army there is no chance of the church 
holding its own against the forces of evil, however nobly 
the leaders may do their work. Not only so, hut the lack 
of a strong army always means that leaders gel discouraged 
and wearied. 

It is a remarkable fact that the progress of the Gospel 
has been less in those districts which have had large 
church than in the newer areas. For example, in the Pan- 
jah the increase of the Christian community was 300 per 
cent, in the last decade, while in Madras it was only 19 per 
cent. One would have thought it would have been greatest 
in the areas where the church was the largest. But this is 
not the case, as the census figures have shown. The reason 
is that the task in the older areas has got beyond the 
leaders and can never be satisfactorily undertaken until a 
strong army has been created. When once an army is en- 
listed and properly used, we see the change. The Arcot 
District. without such an army succeeded in winning about 
100 men and women to Christ in a year. With such an 
army of over 1,000 voluntary workers they have during the 
last year won over 4,000, for the most part in old villages. 

The two greatest problems of the church in India are 
first, how to train the large numbers of people in the Christ- 
ian community to service: and second, how to lead the 
l)eople of this land to Christ. Neither of these problems 
can be solved unless we solve the problem of creating an 
adequate arluy from the men and women who have the 
spirit of Christ. In some churches no attempt has been 
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made to utilise the great force that exists already for this 
purpose, either because this thought has /never struck any- 
one before, or the leaders have not had lime for the work. 
A certain church with a highly trained force of evangelists 
W’orking in the midst of a people who are disgusted with 
Hinduism and who are trying lo find something better has 
been able lo effect practically nothing, and this w^as largely 
because there was no army. No concept ion of ils evangelistic 
responsibiliiy had dawned upon Ihe church, and the large 
body of evangelists was powerless. As was said in a 
manifesto of the movement, “the average church inemher 
has considered himself rather a pumpkin in a basket lo he 
carried safely to market than a soldier in an army.*’ 
When w^e think of the age-long superstitions which have lo 
be overthrown, the dread of evil spirits which has lo he 
overcome, the moral lassitude to he swept away, the 
evil customs and habits to he changed, the hosts of 
darkness w^hich oppress this land, what chance is 
there of any number of leaders performing this task 
unless they have a proper army? Some lime ago when 
conversing with the secretary of the largest and most 
efficient Social Service League in India, 1 was told that 
their great lack was the lack of workers. The same is true 
^of the church in India. ' In South India there is on an 
average one worker to every 10,000 of the people in the 
districts where strong Christian w^ork is going on. How 
can these few^ individuals possibly fulfil the j)urpose of the 
church in a country like this? 

Then again we often deplore the lack of suitable 
leaders for the work. How is it possible to expect leaders 
to emerge until we first of all train an army from w hich 
they can come? The leaders of the new' Army, which was 
such a powerful factor in overthrowing the Kaiser’s legions, 
were trained in the army as common soldiers. In such an 
army it was not difficult to find those who could lead. 

It should therefore be an axiom that Christian work in 
India can never hope lo progress as it should as long as we 
are content to jog* along or muddle along with no army 
behind us. VVe all have our share in the <*auses which led 
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to this result. It is not the purpose of this article to blame 
but to suggest the remedy. The first thing to do is to 
recognise the need and then to find the best means of 
supplying that need. We have to give the church a vision 
of the greatness of Christ's purpose to create in the church 
a sense of responsibility to carry out Christ’s command and 
to develop an instinct for Christian service. These are * 
aims of the Evangelistic F'orward Movement, anc'^.^^ 
various means, some old and some new, it se^^s to ^ yy 
them forward. 

?al ise 

We have to consider also the kind of army 
for the purpose of winning this land to Christ and 
the ideals of His life and leaching dominant through j 
people. In the first place it must be an army of enthus. ^ 

|g0Q 

In the words of Ignatius Loyala, “It must serve as 
desirelh, give .mid not count the cost, fight and not i 
the wounds, toil and not seek for rest, labour 

c 

not ask for any reward, save that of knowing that it' 
doing His will.” At a recent conference a veteran lea^ 
of the church said that we needed more fanatics lo^d 
sane fanatics, let us say. We have got to create a 
enthusiasm which shall brush aside all the petty excuses 
which prevent us doing our bit for Christ. 

It must also be an army of witnesses, men and women 
who are bent on bearing their testimony to what Christ 
has done for them and can do for all. This means training 
and persistent inculcation of the thought that every 
Christian must be a witness. 

It must also be an army of Spirit-filled men, as were the 
early Christians who went forth to preach the word in all 
the villages to which they were vscatlered. It means prayer 
and continual prayer by many that this result may be 
achieved. 

It must also be an army with staying power. It has 
been truly said that the Allies won by their staying power. 
They had more staying power every lime than the Germans, 
Those tired men who withstood the shocks of the German 
hosts from Mons to the Marne had sufficient staying power 
to turn on their pursuers there and inflil^t on them the first 
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decisive defeat of the war. The first battle of Ypres 
should have been won by the Germans, but the British had 
the superior staying power. The only reason why the 
Germans could not take Verdun was that at the end the 
French had the staying power which the Germans lacked. 
Such staying power as this in the fight against the forces 
of evil in this land can only come from moral, reserves of 
power created by the abiding presence of Christ Himself. 

It must also be an army of highly trained soldiers. 
Only those who have been in the army during this great 
war know how much the training cost. We must train 
the army for the work that has to be done and for the 
concfuest of India to Christ. It must be trained not in the 
obsolete methods of a century’ ago but in the most modern 
methods of the day by men who are themselves in the thick 
of the fight. The methods of to-day are out of dale 
to-morrow. We must use the old weapons in a new way 
and against new conditions. The purpose of every army, 
whether of the first or of the twentieth century, is Ihe 
same, but the ways of working out that purpose are 
difTerent. 

The aim of the evangelistic movement is to create such 
an army from the hosts of the church members and 
nominal Christians. Some of its methods may be open to 
criticism and may have to be changed, but the purpose of 
them all is the same. Methods must change from time to 
time to meet altered conditions and in difi’erent places for 
difl’erent circumstances. No method is above criticism, 
but they all have got to be tried first. 

Has it in any measure succeeded in its aim? Everyone 
who has any knowledge of the facts will testify that it has. 
A pastor said to me recently in answer to my en(|uiry as to 
the value of the movement in his church, “To-day I have 
got a band of workers to help^me continually in the work 
that has to be done.” “How did you win so many?” 
I asked in the Arcot District; “By the army of volunteer 
workers,” was the answer. “ Why did that effort fail in 
a certain town?” “Because the army melted way.” 
“Why are men beginning to take an interest in the Gospel 
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message? ” “ Because there are bands of volunteer workers 

who are known to be doing the work without any re- 
muneration whatever.” So one might multiply instances. 

This movement has now been in existence as a distinct 
movement for four years in India and for five years in 
China. What has happened in China? A great army 
of persona( workers has been raised and trained in 
many of the large cities of China. The same is coming 
to pass in India. It is after all no new thing.- It is 
largely a matter of emphasis. We have always had 
this ideal. The Christian Endeavour, the Epworth League, 
and the Wesley Guild have sought to achieve this aim. 
We cannot, however, achieve it unless we bring to bear 
upon it all the forces we can muster. The evangelistic 
movement has been distinctive in concentrating attention 
and endeavour upon this aim. It has thought out its prob- 
lems as others have thought out the problems of educa- 
tion and of church organisation. It is only too true that 
wc are apt to lose sight of the great aims of life when we 
are busied with things that have to receive so much de- 
tailed attention. 

This movement is now entering upon another stage of 
progress. During the past four years it has been develop- 
ing in certain areas and churches more than in others. 
While it is true that it has become an India-wide move- 
ment and while it has been welcomed by all the churches, 
including .the Anglican, Methodist, Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, and indeed churches of every name and 
denomination (eleven dilVerent churches were represented 
at the recent ministers' conference at Tranquebar), yet it 
has not engaged the attention of Christian India in a 
national way. Next year Dr. Sherwood Eddy, who has 
done so much in China for this ideal, is to be here to help 
us, and with him will be associated a band of Indian 
workers who will carry the message to every church and to 
every part of India. 

It should be emphasised that this is not an extra- 
church movement with an extra-church organisation. 
There are committees in the various provincial and na- 
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tional missionary councils to help forward the movement, 
but these are only co-operating committees. The actual 
work of organising and initiating the work is being done 
by the church itself. It is not really an inter-denomina- 
tional effort like the Y.M.C.A., but rather a number of 
denominational efforts linked together by a common pur- 
pose and similar methods. It is not merely church-centric 
but within the church. It arose first of all in a distinctive- 
ly Indian church, and from there it spread to other church 
organisations. The failures of the movement have come 
when it has forgotten this intra-church principle and when 
its leaders have attempted to impose it upon churches 
w’hich had not felt the need for it. As the (Ihina leaders 
have said, “It must be linked on to the organic life of the 
churches so that it may continue to be increasingly fruit- 
ful.*’ No large exterior organisations are needed for it. 
but churches need aid and information and inspiration to 
help them in their endeavours to forward its ideals. 

Neither is it a matter of special meetings or conven- 
tions for a limited period. Kvery movemenl needs some 
attention and publicity of this sort, but these are after all 
only part Of the machinery to create the enlhusiasm, to 
pass on the spirit and lo bring the ideals prominently be- 
fore the whole church. The greatest work of the move- 
ment is done by individuals with individuals. With n^gard 
to the special meetings next year it should be understood 
that we are not aiming at big meetings with a large adver- 
tising apparatus, either for ('diristians or for non-(]hristians. 
In both groups the aim is to bring together for further in- 
spiration and help those who have realised something of the 
need and who have heard the call. 

There is taking place now a movement of prej)aralion, 
sous lo have prepared men and women. We Irusl that the 
meetings for non-Christians will not be largely advertised, 
but will be composed of those who have been led to an 
interest by the efforts of Christian workers and who have 
been personally invited by them. This is not a si)ecial 
effort by itself of Dr. Eddy, or of any one else, but rather 
one phase of a campaign or a movemenl which has been 
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going on and which will continue to go forward in ever- 
increasing power after Dr. Eddy and his party have gone. 
This aspect needs to be emphasised and re-emphasised. 
We do not want a lot of organisation that must be scrapped 
as soon as the meetings are over, but we want just that 
organisation which is absolutely needed to carry forward 
the work, and most of which will be, and in many cases 
already is, part of the normal activity of the church. 

Both Dr. Eddy and ourselves wish it to be emphasised 
that this is not an Eddy campaign and that he is not the 
essential element in it. There are two essential elements: 
first, the Holy Spirit working through capable leaders, and, 
secondly, the ])ersonal work of the ('diristian community in 
each place. All else is auxiliary to these. There was a 
moment when we thought Dr. Eddy would not he able to 
come, and in spile of this the committees in various parts 
of India decided to go forward. The campaign would still 
go on even if Dr. Eddy was nol with us, but if the Christ- 
ians, both men and women, fail lo take their part in 
personal work, whether in the nominally Christian or non- 
(Uirislian community, there can he no campaign at all in 
the sense intended. It is first a campaign of help to the 
few or many real ('hristians lo em])hasise and illustrate the 
ideal of personal service with the object of winning the 
whole community lo the same service and particularly with 
the object of enlisting them in the task of leading others to 
CJirist. 

This work is being undertaken at the retjuest of the 
churches and is the work not simply of Dr. Eddy, or even 
of the parly which is accompanying him, but primarily of 
the various churches and their Evangelistic Forward 
Mo\emenl Coniniittees which have been working for the 
past few years to this end. The various meetings which 
are being arranged are not for Dr. EddY but for the whole 
“Mission of Service” constituted of the party brought 
together under his leadership. 

This being so, we .confidently ask for the co-operation 
of all the Christian forces in India in the special effort that 
is being made this year. We ask this not only because of 
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the value of the ideals it presents, but also because of the 
wonderful opportunity which faces the church in India. 
It is an opportunity wrhich can only be redeemed in full 
measure by using all the forces which the church possesses. 
India is entering upon a new era of social and political 
reconstruction which demands the uprising of new moral 
forces within the nation. The Christian dynamic has the 
solution for all the problems which press upon the people 
of India and many of India’s leaders are beginning to 
realise it to-day. Some of them have said so and many 
more are thinking so. The opportunity cannot lie adequately 
met by the coming of large missionary reinforcements or by 
the training of more leaders. The first requisite is a trained 
army to lead, and it is only when the ideals which have 
received special emphasis in this movemenl become the 
common property of the church and the foundation for a 
new' life of service to the nation, that the church will be 
able to fulfil its purpose in this w’onderful time. 

A pamphlet of intercession has been spetdally prepared 
for this work and may be obtained from the writer. It is 
that the Christian forces throughout India will be linked 
up in this great task of intercession so that the movement 
may have behind it all the power of God Himself. 


The League of Nations and the Reign 
of Christ* 

By the Rev. H. Spencer, B.A. 

“ The iiooeriiment shall he upaa His shoulder ," — Isaiah i\, <i. 

\Y7HEN Isaiah uttered this prophecy he was living in 
days not unlike our own. He is si>eaking of a great 
d,eliverance from a foreign foe which had been granted to 
the people of north Palestine, the tribes of Naphtali and 
Zebulun. They had served a cruel bondage. They had been 
in anguish; they had w^alked in darkness; they had dwelt 
in the land of the shadow of death. But now' the yoke of 

* A sermon preached in Bangalore during the W\‘sleyan District 
Synod, January, 1919. 
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the burden of the oppressor, and the staff of his shoulder, 
and his rod had been broken. The people were free. 
There should be no gloom to her that was in anguish. 

It is SO in the world to-day. Naphtali and Zebulun 
have been delivered from a long and cruel oppression. 
Allenby’s troops have swept through this same territory, 
and once more their gloom is dispelled, and their anguish 
assuaged. It is so in . many oppressed lands. Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, East and South-west Africa, Alsace-Lorraine, 
have been delivered from the yoke of their oppressors. 
Invaded France and Belgium, Italy and Serbia, have seen 
a great light. In many a land the hope of the people 
to-day says,^“ There shall he no gloom to her that was in 
anguish.” ^ 

In enemy countries, too, the staff of the oppressor has 
been broken. Ancient empires have been dissolved; 
tyrants have fallen; peoples long down-trodden have 
claimed their freedom. The world waits to see whether 
there also the true light of liberty has dawned, and 
whether it may be said of these lands also that there shall 
be no gloom to her that was in anguish. For with the 
example of Russia before us we know^ that the breaking of 
the staff of the oppressor does not always bring liberty nor 
f)eace. There is a freedom wdiicb begets fear. 

But Isaiah is an optimist. He foresees the end of all 
war. All the armour of the armed man in the tumult, and 
the garments rolled in blood, shall even be for burning, for 
fuel of tire. He sees the end of all armaments and all the 
paraphernalia of war. For he has in his view’ not only 
victory but also government. The old oppression has been 
overthrown!, and a new mode of government is to take its 
place, and the security of that government is in the Person 
who is to hold sw^ay. The Prince who is to come is the 
guarantee of the w^orld’s peace. His name is Wonderful 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 
The government shall be upon His shoulder. 

We do not need volumes of history to tell us that no 
scheme of government by itself can guarantee peace. 
Thrones and principalities have failed and fallen. Repub-^ 
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lies have proved as futile. The Divine Right of Kings is 
an exploded doctrine. The past twelve months have 
shewm us that there is no divine right in republics either. 
The stability of the State resides in two conditions only : 
one is the character of the ruler, and the other is the 
character of the people. The British Throne stands un- 
shaken in the midst of ruined thrones partly because oMhe 
honesty and piety and good sense of the Monarch, for whom 
we thank God, and partly because of the fact that our 
people have learnt through many vicissitudes of experience 
the art of being governed. 

But are we really any nearer to the fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
^ prophecy of universal and eternal peace? To-morrow’ the 
Conference assembles in Paris which is to settle the issues 
of the late war. Will it be able to do anything more? 
Men are talking of greater things. The Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons spoke on November 11th of the end 
of all wars. Is he also among the prophets? The news- 
papers discuss the possibility of world-wide peace. The man 
in the street has his opinion of the League of Nations. In 
the market towns of this Stale men solemnly assure us 
that President Wilson is the saviour of the world. 

We remember the Hague Conference, which was to 
end all w^ar. What was wrong wdth the Hague Conference ? 
It was simply that some of the parties to that contract did 
not mean what they said. Shall w^e not aKvays be faced 
with that difficulty? The ambitions of monarchs or the 
passions of the mob may break out at any time and render 
futile the most elaborate precautions of the peacemakers. 
Even the League of Nations scheme, so far as it is for- 
mulated, has provision for police action against unruly 
members of the League. 

Let us thank God for the fact that the best and wisest 
and most pow^erful men in the politics of the world at the 
present day are giving their best thought and endeavour to 
• the perfecting of this plan. But let us remember that the 
one thing w^hich is essential to its successful working is 
just what they cannot guarantee. If it could be ensured 
that all the rulers of men should be alw^ays wise and 
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powerful and paternal and peaceable, and that all their 
subjects would alw^ays cheerfully submit to their govern- 
ment aod co-operate with them ^vith all their hearts, then 
the jiroblem would be solved, and we could set the match 
to Isaiah’s bonfire at once. 

Our leading humorous paper lately published a picture 
representing a clergyman speaking with one of his 
parishioners, a blacksmith, on the day of the armistice. “I 
suj>j>ose,’' he says, “ the lime has now come to beat our 
sword into a ploughshare?” “Well, 1 don’t know, Sir,” 
replies the smith, “ speaking as a blacksmith of 45 years* 
experience, I may tell you it can’t be done.” It will not 
helj) the situation much if men can bring to its considera- 
tion nothing better than the experience of a blacksmith, 
though it be of 45 years’ duration. And the experience of 
the newspaper man, or of the politician, or of any 
profession whatever, will be equally at fault. There 
are many men to-day who are discussing the scheme of 
universal peace, and they can get no further than to say 
that it is vague, or nebulous, or visionary, or impracticable. 
The trouble is that they are speaking as blacksmiths of one 
kind or another. We have to bring to this discussion a 
vision that is not of earth. All the visions of the visionaries 
will be needed if all the armour of the armed man is to 
become fuel of fire. Isaiah’s vision of the end of war had 
as its central Figure the Prince who had those qualities 
which are the guarantee of peace — Wise, and Mighty, 
and Paternal, and Peaceable, and the government was to 
be upon His shoulder. 

The League of Nations will be a failure, or at best a 
very limited success, unless it is subordinated to the reign 
of Christ on earth. The wmrld’s w^ar had its origin in the 
frank repudiation of the Law of Christ as binding upon 
states and nations. The world’s peace w ill be re-established 
and guaranteed when that Law is frankly acknowledged and 
adhered to by rulers and peoples alike. Can it be doubted 
that if Christ’s Law were thus accepted, war would 
immediately become impossible ? And what of the League 
of Nations? Where had it its origin except in Christ 
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and in His Law? It is not President Wilson’s scheme: 
it is Christ’s. President Wilson is not the saviour of the 
world. Christ is the Saviour of the world. The League of 
Nations requires that He shall he its Head, as He has been 
its Inspirer. He only has those qualities of rulership which 
guarantee peace : Wisdom, and Might, and Patcrnily, and 
Peaceableness. His Name is Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. And He alone 
can regenerate the ' .nruly minds of men and bring them 
into a glad and wLole-hearled compliance with Himself. 
He must repeat among the democracies of Europe the won- 
derful things he has done in the savage islands of Fiji, and 
is doing among the outcastes of India. What the world 
needs to-day is to recover faith in the personal, living, 
w^onder-working Christ. 

This is a missionary sermon. What are missions to do 
in the new world which is to be set up? If what I have 
been saying is true, and I believe with all my heart that it 
is, then missions are at the very centre of the world’s 
ctisis. Suppose we turn from these considerations of high 
politics for a moment, and think of the tasks to which we 
shall return in a few h ars: street preaching, and school 
management, and the varied occupations that I need not 
detail now. What of it all ? 

What is this Gospel which we preach? It is a promise 
of personal regeneration from the evil passions of the 
heart and life. We learnt that long ago. And we have 
learnt in this land, as they have learnt it at home, that the 
Gospel is a protest against social wrongs, against long- 
standing abuses and injustices: it is a power of social 
cleansing and uplifting. Now we are learning a new lesson. 
The Gospel is a message of international well-being and 
peace. It is in the end the only instrument by which these 
things will be attained. The war has brought us face to 
face with this character of the Gospel. Like the Law, it 
has been a schoolmaster, bringing us to Christ. And what 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through the llesh 
— that is, the law told us what to do, but it could not make 
us do it — God did, sending His Son in the likeness of sinful 
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ilesh and by a sacrifice for sin. The war has taught us 
what we need, but there is nothing in the w^ar nor in the 
treaties which will end it, to give us what we need. It 
brings us to Christ. It proclaims afresh, and with terrible 
urgency, the need of the world for the Gospel. 

Our humble tasks from day to day are an imperial, 
an international service. There are those who are called 
to promote the world’s peace in the council chamber. 
May God be with them, and guide all their counsels, and 
bring them to fruition. And we are called to promote the 
same ends in the street, and the school, and the market, 
and the home. Our aim, like theirs, is to complete the 
erasure of the law of those who rule by the sword, and to 
write in its place the gentler and more potent Law" of Him 
who by His Cross draws all men to Himself. The world’s 
hope is in Christ. It has no other. 


Announcement Regarding Survey 
Reports 

I N llie Au(;iiKt Hahvksi Fiki.i) ii prospeclus was inset whieli 
conlemplaletl the early publication of the India Surnvy 
Manual and the Srclional Hr port of the Survey in the 
Mysore Slate. Prices were als(» indicated for the volumes, 
tipon this announcement not a few* orders have been sent to 
the otTice of the National Missionary Council, Calcutta, and to 
the (Jiristian Literature Society, Madras. (Continuance of 
ill-health, however, w hich has so repeatedly in the last three 
years frustrated the hopes t>f tin* Director of Survey, has 
again nullitied the forecast of last August. The prepara- 
tion of the Manual and the Srclional Rrporls of the Survey 
of the Madras Province is being prosecuted unremittingly, 
though very slowly; but those who are interested in the 
publiealioii must jdease take police that no date of publi- 
cation can in the circumstances he forecasted. 

In the months ’since August it has also become proba- 
ble, in view of various considerations, especially the 
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extraordinary rise in the price of paper, that the very low* 
prices fixed for the volumes will have to he increased. 

A revised announcement of publication and price w ill 
be issued when the date of publication is actually in view. 
The applications for copies hitherto received must needs 
be regarded as cancelled, and those who have sent them 
are requested kindly to make application again, if they 
think well, when the new announcement reaches them. 
Since they were led to apply through announcement in the 
Harvest Field 1 hope that this notification in the Harvest 
Fiei.d may also come under (heir notice, so that I may be 
saved the expense and trouble of individual eoinmunication 
with them. 1 am sorry that they should be put to the 
trouble of a second application. 

Bangalore, January, Ifilfi. \V. H. Findlay. 


Literature 

Fishers of Men, heitm Bible Studies in Personal U’orA- in Imilatum (>f 
Jesus Christ, by Hcv. H.E. Sjrcah, M..A. Ohristiaii LiU'iatiirc 
Madras ; price as. 4. 

The hook has lK*en prepared for the use of ( ilirist ia us in villaK( s 
and towns for evangelistic work, csju'cially in connection witli tl»c 
evangelistic campaign. The Hev. \V. Carey in the int rodnet ion sa\s, 
“Mr. Sircar has written a hook packed full of helpfulness. Ilis 
knowledge of the conditions, his sympathy and insight . together ^^ith 
his t»wn personal experience, coinhined to fit him for the task. TlH*se 
who have listened to the suhslaiiee of these addresses — as first spoken 
in his mother t<»ngue, tlu* racy, colhupiial speech of lOast lleiigal — u ill 
remeinher how they gripped the minds and mo\ed the hearts of his 
hearers In their English dress, especially as thus made a\aitahle ft*/ 
translation inlt) other Indian vernaculars, they are likely tt> gi\e 
just that light and stimulus which simple and sincere voluntary 
worker,s throughout the c<»untry long for and need.” The ho dv is 
intended f<»r stiuly classes, and is well adapted to fulfil its purpose. 

India Christian Endeavout I'nion \ ear-‘HoaU for tUIU. C. 1C Office, 
Bangahtre. 

The Hev. H. \i. Halliwell has compiled another helpful year-hook 
for the large hand of (diristian Endea vourers in India. Let e\ery 
Endeavourer get the hook and daily read aiul study the tt/pic selected, 
and he will i)e hoth a better Christian and a better Endeavourer at the 
end of the year. 
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How the Death of Christ differs from the Death of Prophets and 
Martyrs, l)y llu* Rev. .1. .1. f.rcAs, m.a. Christian IJleratiire Society, 
Macfras; price 9 pies. 

This tract can also be had for free distribution in English, Urdu, 
and Hindi from the writer. Katra Mission House, Allahatiad. The tract 
<luotes largely from Scripture and lets the words of the Bible tell the 
story of what the death of .Icsus Christ means. We trust it will have 
a wide circulation. 

A Wonderful Prophecy. North India Christian Tract and Book Society, 
Allahabad. f 

Copies for free distribution can be obtained from the writer, the 
licv. ,1. .1. Lucas, Katra Mission House, Allahabad. The prophecy is 
that the (lospel of the Lord Jesus Christ shall be proclaimed unto, all 
the nations, and that then the end of this world pr age shall come. 

A \ol>le Indian Ideal. Christian literature Society, Madras; price 
fipies, or Re. 1 as. 8 for 100. 

The ancient Hindu ideal of the four d.sramas is described, and the 
reader exhorted to discipleship, service, eoinmunion, and renunciation. 
The leailet serves an admirable ])urpose. 

We note with pleasure llic fact that Dnyanodaya, the English- 
Marathi newspaper that for seventy years has been published by the 
American Marathi Mission, is now conducted by a Iniard representing 
live missions — American Marathi, United Free Church of Scotland, 
American Presbyterian Mission of Western India, American Methodist 
Episcopal, and Wesleyan. The English editor is the Re\ . F. J. Edwards 
and the Marathi the 'Rev. N. Tiluk. We trust Dnyanodaya may under 
its new maiiageinent become an increasing power for good in the 
Boml)ay Presidency. 

The M<fslem World for Octt»ber is a go(»d number and full of 
interest. Sonie c)f the articles are “What Christianity may add to 
Islam." “ Was Mohammad sincere?” “ Animistic Elements in Moslem 
Prayer," “Moslems in the (.Caucasus during the War." “ Mohammadans 
and the Unseen Presence." 


Obituary 

THE RIGHT REV. G. A. LEFROY. METROPOLITAN OF INDIA 

India is the poorer for the translation of Bishop Lefroy from 
earth to heaven. His dedication to the service of India, wlieii he came 
tt» Delhi as one <»f the members that formed the first brotherhood, 
nearly forty years ago, was complete. India he loved and India he 
served with a devotion in which self was sacrificed. He was the head 
of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi for many years; from there he 
went to Lahore, wdien he w’as made bishop of that diocese; and 
about six years ago he became bishop of the Calcutta diocese and 
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Metrupojitaii of India. In those three centres — Delhi, Lahore, and 
Calcutta*^ his influence among all classes was vital and far reaching. 

Of his work as a Churchman we know little, save that he was most 
anxious that the Church of Knglaiid in this laud should be wisely 
organised and governed and exert a true and pure spiritual influence 
among the English dwellers in India. His knowledge of the peoples of 
India led him to sympathise with them and speak out for their rights. 
His plain speech on national subjects %vas by no means appreciated by 
all his fellow-countrymen, some of wlnnn slightingly complained of 
his entrance into what they termed polities, but which the bishop 
regarded as (Christian etl Ics. He resented injustice everywhere and 
was anxious that English.ncu in India should ever take the highest 
standard of morality and right in dealing with Hu* people of the land. 
He did not obtrude himself into mailers that might be semi-political, 
but he spoke with no uncertain voice when movetl to ulleranee iiy the 
Spirit. 

We knew him best in his relation to members of eluirches other 
than his own. We interviewed him for Thi<: Haiivkst Fikld at Delhi, 
more than thirty years .ago, and we were then impressed with his 
courtesy, frankness, and high ('hrisliaii principle. The idea was 
current that the inemhers of tlie (^amliridge brotherhood iuid embraced 
a life of asceticism and devotion. He assured us that they had all they 
needed, and that from a temporal point of view they lacked nothing. 
Nevertheless one could see that these scholarly men had made the 
supreme sacrifice. They had given tlu-iiisel ves to <iod and thi*»>ugh the 
Cambridge Mission to India. The oflcring in l.t froy's ease was never 
recalled. The sacrifice remained on Ihe altar to the end. .\dvanec- 
ment in ecclesiastical rank made no dilTereiiee. Wherever he was, 
he was there, like his Master, l(» serw. 

l-'roin the iieginiiiiig of the National Missionary ('.ouneil he has 
been its iiresident, and it has l»eeii a pleasure and a satisfael ion to many 
that he was able for fi’ur years to l.elp in shaping the policy of the 
(Council. He believed that the Cliureli should be om-, though he had 
definite views regarding eliurebinanslnp. riiesi were never obtruded, 
and it was a deliglit ti> feel that the ehair of the Council was occupied 
by ii man of breadth oT \ iew, true eat tml ieit > , a de\a>iil disciple of 
.lesiis Christ, and a wise master builder in His Ciiiireb. One of his 
freciueiit prayers was that the Council, in the familiar words of the 
collect, should have a right judgement in all things. j’hat phrase 
pourlrays the man. It was a delight to tiear him clearly framing the* 
issue before the (aiuneil, and keeping the members to tlie eonsideratioii 
of that issue till a decision had been reache;'!. His fairness and courtesy 
Were most marked; and in all there was the devt>ut spirit, the 
eoiiseiousiiess of the presence of (lit>d. It was most refreshing at the 
hegititiiiig of a session, when we needed every moment of time, to hear 
him say with perfect iiaturaliiess, “Let us place ourselves in the 
presence of Cod and spend a few moment!^ in silent prayer.** The 

3 
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presence of God in ecclesiustical and other assemblies reveals the 
quickest way to arrive at decisions. When each mind seeks guidance 
from the divine mind, there is illumination, clarity of discernment, 
and sanity of judgement. Bishop Lefroy ever sought to know God’s 
will and do it. His last message to the Council from a sick bed was 
characteristic of the man. He W'rote, *’You have important and in 
some cases difficult mutters to discuss, hut nothing is really difficult, 
when it is tackled in the power of the Holy Spirit.” He lived in the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and exemplified what he wrote to Mr. 
Mukerji, who presided for him at the last Council. “It is a big 
responsibility, as 1 know myself so well, hut nothing to shrink from, 
approaching il, as you will, in ‘simple and entire reliance on the 
goodness and power of God and in the unfailing guidance and 
support of the Holy Spirit.” 

Lord Morley in his “ I\ec<)llections ” writes of a visit paid him by 
Bishop Lefroy, and evidently the conversation turned on topics other 
than those usually brought before the Secretary of State for India by 
visitors from India : for Lord Morle^' writes of being carried “for a 
while into the upper ether,” and suggested that Lord Minto should make 
Lefroy Governor of the Pnnjub. His great ability wmuld have enabled 
him to adorn any station in life; but he chose the path His Master 
trod. He died in Calcutta on .lanuary 1st, shortly after he had resigned 
his office. For years he bad siifTered much; but he never failed in his 
duty, and he has left an example for all to follow— consecration to 
God, devotion to duly, reliance upon the Holy Spirit, and a catholicity 
that enabled him heartily to join in labour with those from whom he 
differed. A non-Christian editor, w’riting of Bishop Lefroy, says, 
“Personally he was ^he very embodiment of the C.hristian spirit in his 
humility and goodwill towards all men 

REV. HOWARD ARNOLD WALTER 

There passed aw.ny at Lahore on November 1st, 1918, one who lived 
a strenuous life on a high plane and who would have made rich 
contributions to missionary litcratuve had he survived to carrj' out 
his plans. Born at New Britain. Connecticut, C.S.A., in 1883, of a 
Puritan stuck, Ik* proceeded in due course tf» Princeton University, 
W'here he had a brilliant career, when Woodrow Wilson was its presi- 
dent. He went to Tokyo, Japan, at the call of the V.M.C.A. to teach in 
the W iseda I iiiversity, and returning lt» America went through a 
theological course at Hartford. Germany and Scotland were visited 
for purposes o| study, and then he became assistant pastor of a 
Congregational church at Hartford. He hud bright prospects in 
.America, but the call of the mission field was imperative. He offered 
his services to the Presbyterians, but was declined on grounds of health. 
Dr. J. B. Mott, recognising his great literary gifts, requested Mr. Walter 
to become a literary secretary of the Y.M.C.A. to give special attention 
to Islam. This brought Mr. and Mrs. Walter to India, and after a 
few months in the language school at Luckuow, he went to Lahore 
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where he entered upon his special work. He has completed a book 
on “The Ahmadiya Movement,’* and was preparing for further study 
of Islam in Mesopotamia, when he was called to higher service. 
“ Wherever he has gone, men and women have recognised him as one 
who w'as living close to the Master/’ He had great literary gifts and 
had published a volume of poems entitled, “ My Creed and other 
Poems.” Though his purpose was not fulfilled, he did not live in vain. 
We quote his poem, “My Creed,” which shows the manner of man he 
was. 

" I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 

1 would be pure, for f** '-'e are those who care ; 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare; 

“I would be friend of all — the foe — the friendless; 

I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for 1 know my weakness; 

1 would look up and laugh — and love — and lift.” 

REVS. B. WESLEY AND R. U. LOCKWOOD 

The Hyderabad District of the Wesleyan Mission has suffered very 
severe losses during the last few weeks. We reported in these pages 
only a few weeks ago the death of the late Rev. Nellore David, who 
succumbed under an attack of influenza. Another veteran, the Rev. 
B. P. Wesley, died at the end of the year. Mr. Wesley was one of the 
pioneers of the work of the society in the Hyderabad State, his service 
dating from 1881. Mr. Wesley was a man of unusual ability and for 
many years had superintendence of a large mission centre. In 1913 he 
was sent as a delegate to represent the Indian Church at the Centenary 
celebrations of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society in London, 
and the following year was made the first Indian Chairman of the 
South India Provincial §ynod. 

Now, while the District Synod is in session, the already depleted 
band of mi«sionaries has suffered another loss in the death of Rev. R. 
U. Lockwood, who came to India two years ago. While still a candi- 
date for the ministry, he had enlistc-tl in the Army, but after a short 
period of service was discharged as medically unfit for service. After 
ministerial training, he came to this country and had already passed 
his vernacular examinations. When officers were wanted to raise a 
Labour Corps from the villagers of Hyderabad Stale, Mr. Lockwood 
offered himself, and on receiving a commission served in that capacity 
for two months and a half. After an iUness (*f only a few days he 
died on the 10th January, 1919. 

A memorial service was held on Sunday. January 12lh, in the 
Wesleyan Church, Secunderabad. The church was crowded, all the 
members of the Synod were present, and the Chairnuin conducted the 
ceremony. The Oxford and Bucks Regiment Band rendered, the Dead 
March in “Saul” and buglers sounded the Last Post. A company of 
the labourers of the corps was present with Lieutenant Lockwood’s 
fellow' officers. 
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Current Mission News 

MID.INDIA REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL OF MISSIONS 

The annual inectiiiii of the (Council was held at .luhhulporc on 
Sfptcmhcr 5 and 6, with the Ilev. I). G. Abbott in the chair. 

With regard to the Statement on Goinity issued by the Nati<»nal 
Council, the following missions have signified their agreement with 
it: — American Hvangelical Mission, American Friends’ Mission, United 
Free (Jiurch of Scotland Mission, C.E.Z.M.S., C.M.S., Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, Evangelical National Missionary Society of Stock- 
holm, (Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Men and Women, Pentecost Hand 
Mission. American Mennonite, and Disciples Mission. 

In the report of the Education Committee, which was adopted, 
occurs the following resolution regarding fees to be charged in admit- 
ting scholars of other missions into boarding schools: — 

“ I n cases where parents or guardians apply to have children or 
wards admitted into a boarding school under the management of a 
society or mission oilier than that of wliich the applicant is a member 
the inanagentenl of the boarding school applied to should first deter- 
mine the rale of fees charged for a similar school in the society or 
mission from which the applicant has come and should not admit the 
children or wards of such applicants at a less rate than that charged in 
the mission or society from which the applicant has come unless by 
miitual agreement, provided that in the application of this rule the 
concession rales made by missions* for their own agents or members 
shall not be a basis for calculating the fees to be charged.” 

There arc no inst itut ions in .Mid-India conducted on a co opera- 
tive basis, but it is recommended “that where possible Hound Table 
U.onferciices be held ninoiigst the members of various churches from 
both tlie Indian and European eoininiinit ies to consider and discuss 
(|uestioiis ill the interests of closer unity and fellowsliip.” 

Tile Literal lire (Committee desires to tiring pressure on the North 
India Tract Society to publisli a Hiblc Dictionary in Hindi, the male- 
of rial for which is nearly ready. 

The (iouncil through its Su rvey Eoininillce asks Mr.Saum”to con- 
tinue his in vestigat ion witli regard to work among the aboriginal tribes 
in this area and 1 lint he he urged to finish it before the next meeting 
the C^oii licit.” 

The Ivvaiigelist ic ('.ainpaign ( oiniiiilt ee presented a cheering report 
from which it appears that a large luimher of ('hristiaiis engaged in 
voluntary work, and that between three and four hundred persons 
accepted ('.hrist. Over fifteen thousand portions of the Scriptures were 
sold and more tiian fifty-seven thousand tracts distributed. 

The represeiilat i ves to Hu* National Uouneil made Hie following 
reconiiiieiidat itiiis, which were adopted: — ” Your Hepreseiitatives recom- 
mend the Mid-India i'ouncil > to ask its ineiiihers to see that import- 
ant matters which appear in the National Missionary (^ouiiciTs 
Proceedings are brought to the notice of the churches or missionary 
bodies which they represent and particularly to note their hearing on 
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the missionary problems of their society, and (b) to instruct its 
Secretary to apply to the Secretary of the National Missionary Council 
for sufficient copies of tlu* Proceedings to enable him to send one to all 
secretaries of missionary societies in the Mid-India Area.” 


The Mid-Indin Council is one of the few that collects statistics for 
the area. From the tables we extract the following figures; — 


No of Missionaries — Men 

1918 

148 

1917 

187 


— :i9 

Do. — Women, including wives 

of missionaries 

‘>71 

241 


4-30 

Indian Ministers 

53 

51 


4“ 2 

Total Indian Workers 

1,807 

1,323 

-f 

484 

(Communicants 

11,266 

11,081 

-f- 

185 

Total Christian Comiiiiinily 

29,398 

27,140 

-f 

2,258 

Baptised during the year 

2,251 

1,706 

'f 

545 

Sunday-school Scholars and Teachers 

.14,166 

•29,111 

-f 

5,055 

Total Pupils in Schools and ('.olleges 

17,201 

18,685 

— 

1,484 

Cont rihiit ions for C.hiircli Work Its. 

42.151 

32.1*24 

4- 

10,027 


NATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL OF INDIA 
An Appeal for Funds 

The National Missionary Couiieil, at its last annual meeting, 
decided to appeal to the Christian public in India and abroad to supply 
funds that are urgently needed f<ir the maintenance of the Pastors and 
C.atechists in charge of the eongregati<»nal work, eonnectetl with the 
late Gossner Mission in Chota Nagpur. They number ab<»ut .'150, and 
the large and scattered C.hristian community is dependent upon 
them for such duties as aie c<»nnecled with the worship of God 
and the ordinary rites of religion. I’lie bishop of Chota Nagpur has 
had the burden of the administration and of financing this w'ork with 
funds obtained frtmi various sources, since the beginning of the war. 
Me writes under date of December 20th, 191H: — 

” The funds that have been sent me or left with me will not last 
beyond .lanuary even at the present leducetl rate of expenditure. The 
need is urgent, the more so that we are faced with very high prices and 
tlnTfailure of the erops in the larger part of the Uanchi district. Since 
the war begun the catecliists have been on half pay, averaging from 
Its. 3 to 5 per month. So long as their fields yielded them rice they could 
manage, but now* that they have in many cases yielded them not more 
than 25 of the normal return the> are in real w*ant, or w'ill be so in 
the early part of the year. J'or them to leave their w*ork to 
seek other sources of livelihood, means that the Christians are left 
uncared for. Since the w'ar began we have helped them. 1 hope that 
we shall not fail now' w*hen the end is in sight. Further, it may be of 
interest to friends to know that the Government are vesting all the 
Mission property in the hands of the ('.ustodiaii of Kiiemy Property, in 
order to completely sever the connection of the Mission w'ilh Germany 
and the Berlin Committee of the Gossner Mission.” 

Bather more than Ks. 1,500 f rupees fifteen hundred) arc needed 
monthly, and the ('oiineil would he grateful for an immediate and 
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JiberAl response to thCs case of urgent need. Donations may be sent 
to The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop in Chota Nagpur, Ranchi, or to the 
Honorary Treasurer, National Missionary Council, 23, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta. 

On behalf of the Council, 
Serumpore College, .Serampore, S. C. Mukerji, 

January 1st, 1919. Secretary^ Xatinnal Missionary Council. 

S. 1. M. A. BOARD FOR VERNACULAR EXAMINATIONS 

The following changes in the Plan and Syllabus go into effect from 
January, 1, 1919. except I <^3) (below), which goes into effect 
November, 1919. 

I. General 

(1) The examination fee will hereafter be Rs. 5 for the regular 
examination, Re. 1 per subject for subjects taken separately, and 
Rs. 2 for the examination in Knowledge of Hinduism, if taken apart 
from a language examination. This docs not include board and 
lodging for candidates. About board and lodging the following w'ill 
hereafter be the rule:— “Where desired, the local convener for 
oral examinations will arrange for board and lodging for candidates 
non-resident at the examinntion centre, the same to he paid for at 
local rates hy the candidates concerned.** 

(.2) The Third Examination will be held only in November and 
not in June. 

(3) From .November, 1919, Examination, instead of the Orient 
First Header for the First Examination, the S.I.M.A. Book for Trans- 
lation, First Part, will be used. This is to he had from the C.L.S., 
Madras, and is to he ready hy February 1. This applies to candidate» 
in all languages. 

II. Telugu 

In the Telugu First Examination and the First .Alternative, the 
C. L. S. ''Manual of Phonetics and Grammar*' will he included in the 
Grammar Paper. This is to be in addition to Hie portion in Arden's 
Grammar. 

III. Tamil 

(n In the Second Exuiiiinuttoii and the Third Alternative 
Examination, in place of BeschCs Instructions to Catechists first 10 
chapters substitute llllathu Xarpathu^ chapters 1-23. 

(2) Instead of Khenius* Tamil Grammar in the Second Examina- 
tion as also In the Second Alternative, Subject 111 will hereafter be: 
Grammar — A more adnanced Paper in Tamil Grammar based on Papers 
Tamil Handbook and Arden's Grammar. 

(3) In the Third Examination under Paper I Kb) in place of 
VUathu Sarpathu chapters 1 — 23 substitute BeschPs Instructions to 
Catechists first ten chapters. 

Xote, — The Homan Catholic Edition of Beschi .should be used. 

As changes affecting all examinations are now under the considera- 
tion of committees, it is not proposed to reprint Plan and Syllabus 
till after the annual meeting of the Board in May or June. Secretaries 
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of Missions and Editors of Mission Periodicals arc requested to give 
the above changes all possible publicity. Copies of these. changes can 
be had from the Convener, or the Local Sub-Conveners. 

Guntur, J. Aberly, 

December 12, 1918. Convener. 

A CHRISTIAN RESIDENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
SOUTH INDIA 

The following scheme has been drawn up by a number of Indian 
Christians eager to secure the advancement of their coininunity. 

I. Boys , — (o) The school shall be iiiaitily for (Jirislinn boarders. 
But a small proportion of non-Christians who are willing to accept 
the mode of life of the Christian boys, and a few day scholars. Christian 
or non-Christian, can be admitted. 

Meat-eating .shall not he compulsory and need not exclude any bo 3 
who will be otherwise eligible. 

(b) The fee for tuition, board and lodging shall range from Its. 1,'> 
to 25. Concessions or scholarships for a few deserving poor hoys will 
be available, and a rich parent who can afford it will be required to 
pay a (ligher rate. 

(c) The lowest class will be the I Form. If there should be 
a sufficient number of boys and suitable staff from the different 
language areas, the first three forms will contain a Tamil, a Telugu 
and a Mala^'alam section each. 

No class shall have more than thirty buy.s. If there are sections 
in any class the total number in the sections put together shall not 
exceed forty. The total strength of the .school shall be between 200 
and 300. 

II. Staff, — (1) There shall be twenty (Christian men on the 
teaching staff, nearly all of them shall he graduates. Men who have 
teaching experience will he on probation for one year and raw 
graduates for three years. 

(2) The salary w'ill be much lower than the market rates and will 
be uniform. There will be no increments. But nllowrances will he 
granted for certain specified needs. 

The suggested salaries and allowances are these: — A permanent 
salary of Hs. 75 for men having teaching experience; and a permanent 
salary of Us. 40 for raw graduates during the period of probation, <.e., 
three years. After that period they will be given the higher salary. 

Allowances, — Fi4e quarters and free medical aid. Insurance 
premiums on an endow^meut policy fur Bs. 3»000. An allowance of 
Rs. 2 for every child up to a maximum of Rs. 20 till the child attains 
the age of eighteen. ^ 

Free education of the children up to tlie VI Form in the school 
itself. Above the 111 Form this concession will depend upon certain 
conditions of fitness for promotion. An attempt will he made to give 
scholarships for the higher or collegiate education of the deserving 
children. 
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in. Management , — (1) There slisill be a Board of Directors which 
will be responsible for collecting and distributing funds; which will 
keep the school property in its custody and consider and dispose of 
recommendations for the appointment or dismissal of members of the 
stair, including the headmaster. 

A third of the total number in the Board will be elected by and 
from among the permanent members of the staff. The remaining two- 
thirds shall be chosen from among the contributors to the school funds, 
men engaged in educational work in South India and business men. 

The head-master will he ef -officio member of the Board. 

A third of the number, including the representatives of the staff, 
shall retire every year hut may he re-elected. Vacancies shall be 
iillcd by-election in the case of the representatives of the staff, and by 
co-operation in the case of others. 

(2) All the members of tlie teaching staff, as a corporate body, 
culled the School (^)uncii, will be solely responsible for the internal 
adininistraf ion and conduct of the school. 

They shall have power to nominate the head-master, and aii 3 ' new 
member to be added to the staff and to necommend the dismissal of 
any meinher of the staff including the head-master. The nomUiation 
or reconimeiidat ion sha ii he placed before ilie Hoard of Directors for 
approval. 

While all members of the staff can take part in the deliberations t)f 
the School (Council, only those who have c<»mp)eted llu* one year or three 
years* prohat ion, as tlie case ina^* he, shall have the power to vote. This 
restriction will mil apply to men who are taken on the higher salary 
at the inception of the scliool, these being treated as permaneiil 
members of the staff from the start. 

Heligious instruction will be iioii-deiioiniiial ional ; but notb.iiig 
shall he done to disturb the boy*s loyally to the (Juircb to which he 
belongs. 

It has l)eeii I’ongliiy estimated that tlie initial outlay and working 
expenses fora year with the lirsl four forms will aiixHint to Its. 20,000, 
and the total cost of hnildiiigs, ele., will be about a laKli ol rupees. 
There are indications of generous support from fiireign missions. But 
the Committee feels that, unless the eoiiinuinity responds generously 
to the appeal for funds and sliows its interest in the scheme, it cannot 
apiwal to Christian friends <iutside India without seriioisly compromis- 
ing the self-respect of Indian (diristians. May we hope that Christians 
in India, appreciating the self-denial ami the noble Christian ambition 
of the men who are eager tti dedicate their talents to the service of 
their Lord in this way, will help the young aspirants with their prayers 
and munilieent gifts? 

.\11 coniinunieat ions on the subject should be addressed to Ceorge 
V.Job, Secretary, Tin* Bangalore ConL rence School Committee. The 
Manse, Choolui, Madras. 

Printed ut the Wesleyan Mission Press. Mysore City — 1919. 
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Editorial Notes 

The Indian Church 

It is a pleasing fact that Indian Christians are discuss- 
ing the Indian Church as it is and as it ought to be. In 
Mr. Ghosh’s paper the present state of the church is more 
or less accurately set forth, though there are many churches 
led and administered by Indians themselves without the 
presence and help of Europeans or Americans. It may be 
that in some places the mission overshadows and dwarfs 
the church, though we think a great mistake is sometimes 
made by drawing too marked a distinction between the 
church and the mission. The work is one, and all must 
unite in making every branch of the work effective in 
proclaiming Jesus Christ to the people of India. It may be 
a misfortune, it may be a blessing, for the future Indian 
Church that so many types of church order have been 
brought to India. These have been tested by the new con- 
ditions and very few of the western organisations have 
beeo found to exactly meet the needs of India. Most 
church organisations have been more or less modified; but 
we know of none that have been Indianised. It is hardly 
to be expected that western missionaries will be able to do 
this satisfactorily. Some have made attempts, but they 
have not become popular. Here is a field for the Indian, 
and we wish Mr. Ghosh had set forth more fully his idea of 
what the worship and organisation of the Indian Church 
should be. 
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Mr. Ghosh Nvould like to have the church in the house.. 
But are there not weekly meetings in the houses of Christ- 
ians in most churches ? In thi missions that we know 

t 

best» the weekly cottage prayer-meeting is announced o» 
the Sunday, and this gathering partakes more of a social 
means of grace than does the large assembly. We fear the 
well-to-do and educated Christians do not attend these 
means of grace. They are easily arranged for, and we 
think Mr. Ghosh would find no difficulty in opening many 
house-churches ” in Benares. The organisation is so 
simple and without cost that it may be realised everywhere 
without delay. We think such social means of grace are 
likely to greatly benefit the Indian Christian community^ 
Will the educated members take the lead in this 
matter ? 

Mr. Ghosh also refers to the Indian ideal of renuncia- 
tion ; hut is it not also true that the Indian dearly loves a 
iamasha ? Are not some of hhs religious exeredses marked 
by beat of drums, clash of cymbals, and processions that 
attract the eye by their gay colours ? Are not both ideals — 
renunciation and desire of display — common to human 
nature ? Should we not use both to draw the soul to God ? 
Some are attracted in one way, some in another ; and it is 
not wise to compel all to worship in the same set fashion. 
Here again the Indian has a wide iield for experiment. *He 
can hardly expect the westerner to lead in such matters. 
The Indian knows his own nature and that of his fellow- 
countrymen, and it is for him to devise an order of worship 
that will meet the spiritual need of Indians. 

We are glad that Indians are discussing the ideal Indian 
(Church, which should certainly he one and undivided. 
T'here are few missionaries to-day who would stand in the 
way of self-development and self-government by the 
Indians in matters that concern the upbuilding of the Indian 
C.hurch, The period for criticism need not be unduly pro- 
longed ; we long to see practical attempts made to bring 
church life and order into harmony with Indian ideals so 
that deep spirituality and purity of life may be characteristic 
of the Indian Church. 
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Comminikm and Unity 

We are glad Mr. Sandegren has put on paper his views 
regarding the exclusiveness manifested by some Lutherans 
in partaking of the Lord’s Supper. We are not quite sure 
whether w^e have clearly apprehended his standpoint. We 
recognise his sympathy with a movement for more freedom 
in intercommunion, and join with him in the assurance 
that when new ways and means have to be adopted, God 
will guide the churches by His Spirit to a right conclusion. 

We agree with Mr. Sandegren that spiritual experience 
must be largely our guide as lo partaking of the Holy 
Communion. Mr. Sandegren appears to base his theory 
on the experience of one man — Luther. There is no doubt 
that to many the Communion is God’s assurance lo them 
of His forgiveness, and they frequently partake that they 
may receive this assurance. We cannot see that any one 
holding this view' is thereby debarred from joining with 
another l)eliever whose views are different. To many - 
assurance is obtained by the witness of the Spirit, direct 
and without a medium. We do not think the illustration 
employed makes the matter clearer. There are musical 
and there are unmusical people. If both desire to go to a 
concert, why should they not sit side by side, though one 
can enter fully into all the artistes are trying to express, 
w'hile the other has only some vaguc enjoyment from the 
sweet sounds? There are stages of spiritual development. 
Must Christians be grouped according to the stage in 
w’hich they happen to be, and w^ith those alone partake of 
the Lord’s Supper? Men have different interpretations 
of God’s Word, and it is unfortunate that in respect to the 
words of Christ instituting the Lord’s Supper, there are 
three very varying interpretations — the Roman, the 
Lutheran, and most Protestants. But should these differing 
interpretations cause us to separate? If we understand Mr. 
Sandegren, it w^as because of a different interpretation that 
Luther separated from some of his brethren. Why should^ 
not the Lutheran and the Calvinist join in the same sacred 
rite, though they may differ as to its meaning? If the 
intention is pure and the words of Christ are used, should 
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not each one be allowed to draw from the Lord's Supper 
the help and consolation that he needs? If the Communion 
brings one nearer to his Saviour, why should another 
hesitate to share in the sacred feast, if in another way he 
too is drawn closer to his Master? 

Is not our attitude with regard to this question largely 
the result of our training and associations? Here in India 
we westerners are faced with an entirely new set of 
conditions. Ought we to allow our training and experiences 
to hinder the bringing together of God's children in India? 
We each have our own preferences, but for the common 
good should we not yield? Mr. Sandegren pleads for love 
for the weaker brother; but should not love also lead us to 
try to remove from him the things that prevent him from 
enjoying fellowship with the whole body of Christ? 

We are grateful to Mr. Sandegren for putting forth his 
personal views on this important question, but we do not 
think his position is sound nor his argument convincing. 
We trust others will express their views on the subject so 
that we may know all the obstacles that lie in the path 
towards intercommunion. 

A Day of Prayer for India 

We print on another page “A Call to Observe the Day 
of Prayer in India," issued by the National Missionary 
Council of India. The day appointed is Sunday, March 
23rd, 1919. There is a growing feeling that the great world 
events happening to-day are not entirely of man's appoint- 
ing. They are so dramatic, unexpected, and wide-reaching 
that they are beyond man’s power. A divine hand is bring- 
ing to pass wondrous things in these latter days. It behoves 
every man to place himself in harmony with the Almighty 
Power guiding the destinies of mankind, and to pray, plan, 
and work with God in the fulfilment of His purposes. 

Here in India there is much to encourage, while there 
4s a great deal to arouse serious thought and perplexity 
with regard to the future. The people are awakening, 
and by their actions show that they are not fully awake to 
the issues that await them. There is a clamour for power. 
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for self-government* which may lead to anarchy, as it has in 
other nations. Prayer is needed for the outpouring of ihe 
Spirit of God upon both rulers and people that they may 
realise the true import of the impending political changes 
and work together for the good of the masses, who as yet 
know little of these changes. 

But the Christian Church in India specially needs 
divine guidance and help, "^here are men who wish the 
Church to go forward without the foreign missionary; 
there are those who ardently desire the Church in India to 
be one not only in spirit hut in organisation also; there 
are many currents of thought coursing through the minds 
of Christian men, carrying them whither they know not. 
At such a time the whole Church should with one accord so 
place itself in relation to God as to be ready to do His will 
when it is , made plain. Nothing will bring about this 
relation so much as the attitude of the soul in true prayer 
— harmony with the divine mind, humble acquiescence in 
God’s will, and a ready willingness to do what God the Lord 
shall command. The Church in India is becoming a power 
in the land in many ways, and it is essential that in the 
political, social, and especially in the spiritual life of the 
nation the Church of Christ should witness clear and strong 
for all that is true, pure, and just. 

‘‘The Chinese Recorder” 

We have received from the editor of The Chinese 
Recorder an appeal by which it is hoped to raise 10,000 
dollars (Mexican) to be known as “The Recorder Jubilee 
Fund,” as that periodical is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. We know from personal experience how^ diflicult it 
is for missionary magazines on the field to pay their way, 
and we cordially commend the appeal to those who desire 
to see The Chinese Recorder made a bigger and better 
magazine. It is one of our most welcome exchanges. It has 
done excellent service for Chinese missions, and advocates 
Christian unity through co-operative service. Money given 
for this object will be wisely expended. Subsidising 
magazines is a form of mission work that does not appeal 
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to many; but the missionary magazine is an essential, and 
many mission workers are the poorer for not reading the 
magazine where different aspects of their work are recorded 
and discussed. 

Those who wish to subscribe to the Jubilee F'und of 
The Chinese Recorder should send their donations to the 
Editor, 5, Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, China; and we trust 
the Editor will meet with a cheering response to his 
appeal. 

The Harvest Field is the only missionary magazine in 
India that represents all the missions and churches. It is 
the semi-official organ of the National Missionary Council 
of India and the Representative Provincial Missionary 
Councils; hut up to the present it has not been found 
feasible to appoint an editorial board so, as to make a wider 
appeal, as is done in China and other lands. This magazine 
could be made to represent more worthily the great work be- 
ing done in India by the Christian churches and missions 
for the evangelisation of the people, if funds w^e forth- 
coming to increase its size so that more information could 
be recorded. We trust the way will soon open by which 
the magaziiie will be able adequately to represent not only 
the various missionary councils but also the great amount 
of varied work carried on by union institutions and by 
missions generally. We shall be glad of suggestions by 
which the magazine can be improved and brought into 
closer touch with all the missions and churches of India. 

Index to The Harvest Field ’’ 

We have prepared a table of contents and an index to 
The Harvest Field for 1918, and shall be glad to forward 
them free of cost to any who need them for binding the 
volume. 



The Ifidian Church: Its Present 
Position and Possibilities* 

By Mr. N. K. GhMh 

I T is with mingled feelings of pleasure and diffidence that 
I introduce the subject. It is a very big theme, and 
forms one of the great problems of the day, especially when 
we look ahead and fry to determine how the war will alTect 
the question of the church throughout Christendom. This 
much is certain that things will not remain as they are. The 
men who are fighting in the trenches, or sweeping the seas 
for the mines, or carrying on raids in the air, will come back 
with new thoughts and new' ideals; and the whole church 
will have to be mobilised too so as to meet new demands. 
We are not at all too early, therefore, to take up the ques- 
tion of the Indian Church. 

Before proceeding further, however, would it not he 
well to ask ourselves what we mean by the term “ church ”? 
Generally, there are two interpretations given. When SI. 
Paul says the church is the “ body ” or the “ bride ” of 
Christ, he no doubt means the ideal church, the perfect 
church, a single individual entity. It does not denote a defi- 
nite number of members at a definite time; its membership 
consists of both the living and the dead. But there is 
obviously another conception of the church; the actual 
church, i.c.. a body of individuals of various degrees of 
imperfection, alive and in the world at the time of speaking. 
It is this latter that forms the subject-matter for thfs 
evening. Nevertheless, it is very necessary that we should 
keep both interpretations in view. To me they are com- 
plementary to each other; one refers to the theory, and the 
other, the actual practice ; and there is danger in separating 
them. Especially in India— thie land of divisions — we 
need to keep the ideal church and the actual church in close 
touch with each other. As it is, there seem to be too many 
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splits in the actual church already, and many of 
offer stumbling-blocks to the non-Christian populatic^n Qf 
the country. It was only the other day one of my Ht.m|u 
fellow- workers said to me, You people cdnnot get 
your prejudices even after death, it seenis. For | 
Brahman and the Chamar there is but one burning-gb^g^^. 
but for you there must needs be separate burial ground;^^ 
True, my friend may have misjudged us in this respen^. 
but it just shows how critically our conduct is watchea? 
This is why in my paper on the Indian Church, I am 
particularly anxious to lay stress on the-unity of the church. 
This unity is bound to come, sooner or later, if we all try 
to make the actual church conform to the ideal church 
more and more. 

Having defined the church, let us next ask ourselves if 
there is such a church as the Indian Church. My answer 
to the question is both “yes '’and “no." However para- 
doxical this answer may seem to others, this is my own 
honest opinion. To me there is no Indian Church in its 
national aspect. Nor do 1 blame any one for this. India 
can hardly be said to be one country; neither can her 
people be classed under one nation; and it must have been 
an awfully difficult task in the past — as it is in the 
present — to form one national church in India. But then, 
the absence of a national church does not signify that there 
are no churches in India at all. Why, even in our own 
city of Benares there are no less than five churches. This 
is what I meant by saying “yes" and “ no" to the question 
raised, namely, “ Is there an Indian Church ?" 

Granted there are so many churches in India, my next 
question is, “ Are these churches Indian ?" Yes, there may 
be a good many churches in India, but are they of India ? 
A little careful examination of the life of the church will 
answer my query. 

For a right appreciation of the life of the church, we 
must first of all look into its membership. Roughly 
speaking there are more than four million Indian Christians 
to-day. A million of them were added during the ten years 
that preceded the census of 1911. In certain parts of the 
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country the Christian population increased by 400 per cent, 
during that decade. Now if we analyse this large increase 
in the churoh membership, we shall find that the great 
mass of Christian converts has come from the aboriginal 
and outcaste classes of Indian society. You, who have 
lived in India long enough, know how these converts are 
mostly ignorant, and how utterly unfit they are to build or 
maintain a church. Long degradation and oppression at 
the hands of their own countrymen have sapped the 
manhood in them in many instances. Turning to the 
enlightened few among the converts — those who come from 
the better classes, and may be expected to take the lead — 
we find that conversion turns them homeless and makes 
them penniless. So that the new converts — whether from 
the upper classes or the lower classes — have themselves to 
be supported for the time being. 

Let us next examine what provision there is in the 
country for the support of these new converts. Plainly 
enough, the Government does little or nothing in this 
matter. It may boast of an ecclesiastical establishment, 
with its chaplains of various grades, but their work seems 
to be limited to the soldiers and to the few European 
officials, and they have hardly got time to think of the 
Indian Church and its new converts. There may be 
exceptions here and there, but in a paper like this one 
cannot go into such exceptions. So, the support of this 
vast number of converts, then, falls — as it should fall — on 
the churches! Is that so? Do the churches support their 
own converts? Why, is it not true that a good many of 
these churches themselves, with buildings and all, would 
crumble to dust were the missions withdrawn? Yes, 
the support of the converts, in fact the maintenance of 
the churches themselves, in many cases, depends on foreign 
missions. What a bitterly sad confession for us Indians 
to have to make ! Yet the truth must be told. The Indian 
Church to-day is nothing but a mission church, and in* the 
large majority of cases, they are named after the mission- 
ary societies that started them; and why should they not 
he ? The property is owned by the missions; the church 
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organization and method of conducting services have also 
been drawn up by missions; even our hymns and rituals 
are based on mission models. All this has been inevitable 
from the first to some extent. The missions were the 
founders of the church, and they have necessarily iyeen the 
builders thereof ; and the result is, as the missionaries 
could not help being Europeans or Americans, they have 
only succeeded in founding European or American churches 
in India. I mention this, not because I wish to find fault 
with the missions, but because it is always a pleasure to 
acknowledge good gifts, however clumsily I may he express- 
ing this gratitude on the present occasion. Every right- 
thinking Indian realises that by giving Indians their own 
ideals of church life, the early missionaries wanted to treat 
the Indians as their equals. Ever since that momentous 
minute of Macaulay was passed in 1835, regarding the 
spread of education in India, it has been made clear to us 
how the people of England are anxious to share their liter- 
ature and science in common with the people of India. 
There is no wonder therefore that missionaries, too, may 
have been anxious to share their church system with us. 

One other thing may be noted in passing. Just as 
English education, introduced by Macaulay, has resulted in 
uniting India, so the present system of church life has pro- 
moted a certain amount of uniformity among the Indian 
Christians all over the country. 

But the great question, namely, the present weak state 
of the Indian Church, yet remains to be solved ; and it 
is here that lies* our chief difficulty. 

Let us again look into the life of the church. This time 
it will not be the membership but other expressions of life, 
the life that is given up to the service of God. We may 
consider this service under two aspects — (1) divine exer- 
cises, and (2) the corresponding Christian activities. 

If we turn to the divine exercises of the early Christian 
church, as recorded in the Bible, we shall find that at the 
first, the Christian community met for the purpose of wor- 
ship daily, and we find no intimation or allusion that any 
day was marked with more solemnity than the others. At 
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a later period, however, the first day of the week came to 
be singled out from the rest and observed with special care. 
The purpose of this service was, before all things, edifi- 
catidn, and this not only for those who were already 
believers, but also for unbelievers. It had, then, a 
missionary aspect, and for this purpose was made as 
public and open as possible. Side by side with this 
form of worship, there was another. The latter 
was not held in public, and was restricted to baptized 
Christians only. At such meetings they would celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper. Regarding the place of worship, we 
find the early Christians often met at private houses. 
When the community outgrew the limits of a single house, 
it became a number of house-congregations. The only 
passage in the New Testament \yhich seems to imply the 
existence of a church, i.c., a building set apart for purposes 
of worship, is James ii, 2. In this passage we have a picture 
of a Christian place of worship, with seats of honour. 
But the context shows that such a place of worship did not 
supersede the house-congregations, but was used for 
missionary preaching, which had hitherto taken place in 
the Jewish synagogues, and also for the purpose of direction 
and administration. For the purpose of worship, however, 
the Christians still met at the house-churches, if I may call 
them so; for instance, the house of Mary, the mother of Mark, 
or the house of James. As time passed by, these simple 
house-churches gave way to fashionable cathedrals and 
other big churches. These might be in keeping with 
civilised Europe, but I venture to say they are utterly out 
of place in India, w^here *‘the climax of the religious ideal 
has ever been renunciation. In things spiritual, the Indian 
soul bows down, not to wealth and power, but to simplicity 
and poverty. The true sannyasi has always been the 
summit of India’s ideal.” Consequently, stately churches 
with all their ornaments are no fit places of worship in 
India. Even the mode of worship is too dazzling for the 
Indian to practise concentration and meditation. But, oh ! 
how dilTerent would it all be if the good old *' house- 
churches ” were given to us, instead of the modern 
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cathedrals. Whereas in the ancient churches the spirit of 
prayer and mutual fellowship marked the hour of worship, 
we now have the love of display and studied aloofness 
domineering. When prayer and fellowship are absent 
from a church, what is there to keep up its strength? The 
people may continue to assemble in such a church, the 
clergy may pretend to lead, but once the spiritual power 
is gone, the church stands like an empty shell. 

Judging by its other activities, too, the Indian Church 
seems to be woefully barren. The foremost and the most 
important of the duties laid on the church, namely, 
carrying the Gospel to the heathen, has devolved on the 
band of paid preachers. Evangelisation stands on a different 
footing altogether. It does not mark the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of a soul alive with love of God arid man, but 
it has become a profession, a means of livelihood. The 
work itself has become “a measured task to be performed 
to the pleasing of the missionary employer.” Mr. Holland's 
words in this connection are very significant. He says, 
“ Nothing so vitiates the healthy development of the 
church in India as the paymaster relation in which 
missionaries generally stand to the great mass of church 
workers. Almost everywhere the missionary pays and 
controls. Indian teachers and preachers are not his col- 
leagues, but his paid subordinates. This poisons their 
relations; and the effects are serious in many direc- 
tions.” 

1 have often asked why it is that the work of evangeli- 
sation has always remained in the hands of foreign 
missionaries; and the only answer that I have received is 
that the work is carried on with foreign money. But is it 
necessary that if you finance a thing you must also control 
it? Do we not read of St. Paul collecting subscriptions 
from the Gentile churches and sending them on to Jerusa- 
lem ? But does it anywhere say that the Gentile churches 
made it a condition with the Palestine church that the 
control of the money was to be with the former? May not 
the Indian Church be trusted to administer the money 
raised by England or America? 
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But this is not all that is required. I am not asking 
the missionaries to leave their money with the Indian 
Church and call their missionaries away. There was a 
time, perhaps, when the missionaries could have adopted 
the Pauline method of missionary work, namely, to have 
come into our midst, preached the Gospel, made converts, 
helped us to build a church of our own, and then moved 
on to new countries. But it is rather late in the day to go 
back on that policy. Now the churches are already here ; 
unfortunately, these are not Indian but European.; and the 
presence of the European missionaries is very necessary for 
the education and inspiration of the so-called Indian 
Church. If you have given us the white-man’s church, give 
us also the white-man’s education. Only the plan of 
education and inspiration must undergo certain changes, 
so that before long we may have the Indian Church, and 
not the foreign missions, carrying on all the work in India. 
Gradually but steadily must all the work of evangelisation 
be thrown on the church; nay, schools and colleges, hospi- 
tals and orphanages, which are now known as mission 
institutions, must gradually be known as church establish- 
ments. You will then have infused a tremendous moral 
force into the life and character of the Indian Church to 
conquer and hold this vast country. 

All this is not the work of a day. It wants time. The 
whole situation wants carefully thinking over, both here and 
in England. As far as I know, several missionary societies 
have now got this subject on their agenda. The very spirit 
of the time urges it on. When self-government for India is 
discussed in the British Parliaiqent, how can the mission 
committee be satisfied with a dependent church ? The home 
boards await the recommendations of the working com- 
mittees in the field. The steps to be taken must necessarily 
be guided by the missionaries out here. It is chiefly they 
who need to be prepared for such a change. This prepara- 
tion is by no means an egsy thiiig. It will call for far greater 
sacrifice than they have made before. It may mean giving 
up the first place to an inferior and second, nay, third, or 
fourth rate man. The European missionary may very often 
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have to stand by and see the church make awful blunders^ 
almost undoing the good that may have taken him his 
whole life time to perform. Still it will be worth while 
taking risks, if that will enable the Indian Church to realise 
its own responsibilities. The foreign missionary must 
remind himself that he too made mistakes when he first 
came over, and it is time that the monopoly of making 
mistakes be shared by him with others. The East India 
Company began its career in India under a monopoly of 
trade, till in 1813 that monopoly had to be smashed up. 
These are the days of free-traders and free-thinkers; and 
there is no room for any kind of monopoly. 

But, halt I It is very generous of the writer to think of 
the preparation that a foreign missionary may have to look 
to, but what about the Indian himself? Is he" fit to take 
over the sacred trust at once? 1 am sorry, there are so few 
Indians present to-night to answer my question. Neverthe- 
less, 1 ask those present in all earnestness and sincerity to 
face the question. 

I fear I have taken undue advantage of you all in 
reading such a long paper. Bui pray do not forget that 
the subject was the Indian CJiurch and it was given to an 
Indian to introduce it. 


Communion and Unity 

By the Rev. C. Sandeiiren 

U NDER this heading there was recently in Thk Harvest 
Field, September, 1918, an editorial about the fact that 
some of the dilferent Protestant denominations — Lutherans, 
Anglicans, etc., observe a standpoint of exclusion in regard 
to the Communion. The editor, as might be expected from 
him, declares, to our great satisfaction, that “their con- 
scientious scruples must be respected,” and would 
obviously deprecate any kind of coercion or compulsion in 
the matter. But counting these scruples as secondary 
matters, he urges us all to leave them oiT and pass on 
to perfection. Having longed for years to see a discussion 
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on this very inipori^int matter, 1 beg leave to seize the 
opportunity and to offer a few unpretending remarks as a 
contribution to an attempt, on the part of one pf the 
“ scrupulous ” or exclusionists, to tackle what the editor 
describes as a difficulty in clearly defining. what the scruples 
are. I request the patient hearing of the reader for the 
following words, which are those of an inquirer, not a 
teacher, and in which the writer speaks on behalf of nobody 
else but himself. They are the result of an effort to 
understand the exclusive standpoint of people, whom he 
cannot but admit to be thinking as well us pious, and whom 
he has had to follow. 

The starting point, wc submit, must be the Communion 
with its words of institution and the object for which it 
was instituted. Different opinions on this point are the 
reason for different liturgies and usages, and sometimes 
different communion tables or exclusion, and different 
opinions are or should be the outcome of different 
spiritual experiences. To find out the object of the 
Communion is, however, not only or foremost the work 
of the reasoning intellect, but also or rather essentially 
and first of all a thing of experience, as is generally the 
case with spiritual realities, the experience of which the 
intellect tries to express afterwards as clearly as possible, 
on our re-experiencing the spiritual reality, which is testi- 
fied to for us pi'ovidentially in the words of the Bible. 

It is reasonable to presume that the Lord indicated 
what He meant by the rite He instituted (or rather into 
which He changed the Passover), or what, He wanted its 
object to be, as He generally gives the clue to His parables 
by a short significant word at the end, c,g.. Matt, xviii, 35, 
Luke xvi, 9, and that He specially expressed Himself very 
clearly on this last occasion, when He was going to leave 
His disciples. We mean here by the w^ords, “ This do in 
remembrance of me,** “ This do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me*’ (1 Cor. xi, 24, 25). Two things were 
intended by the Lord: they should repeat the Communion 
and they should celebrate it in order to remember Him, 
remember Him as He was. What they should specially 
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remember is said in the context ; remember that He ' had 
given Himself for them to obtain forgiveness, remission of 
sins (Matt, xxvi, 28). This they should remember and 
never forget, and thus Paul could say that thereby “ ye do 
shew the Lord’s death till He come” (1 Cor. xi, 26). He 
had given Himself for them, and thus made it possible for 
them to unite with God, the Heavenly Father, and no fear 
nor shame need make them flee from His countenance, as 
Adam and Eve did, if they only were sincere in admitting 
their sin and wished to leave it off altogether, as the 
younger of the two bad sons in Luke xv did. What- 
ever may happen; whatever sin may have been com- 
mitted; however deep an insight may have been gained into 
one’s own sinful, utterly depraved nature and inability 
in every thing, even in thoughts, to live up to the 
standard God must demand from us; however strong 
the feeling may be that the only course open to God would 
be to throw away sinful man; the Communion is meant to 
make us every one individually, as well as the church totally, 
remember Jesus Christ, that He by His death became a 
curse for us to redeem us from the curse pronounced over 
sin (Gal. iii, 13). The more sin has become a most 
dreadful reality in one's own life, the more an assurance is 
necessary that God in spite thereof receives man just as he 
is in order to make him holy and good, and the more such 
an assurance will be valued above everything else. For this 
purpose the Lord’s Supper is instituted, we take it, 
according to His own concluding words at its institution, so 
that if the assurances of God to the same effect by the 
words of the Bible still left the sinner in doubt of his 
acceptance by Him, such doubt might be entirely removed 
by the institution of such an act as the Lord’s Supper 
is. 

My confession of the Lord by joining His table may be 
sincere and useful and helpful to myself and others, as is 
my reading of God's Word, but incomparably more 
important is that the Lord by the Communion makes a 
confession about me, gives me an assurance, namely, that 
He is great enough in holy love to accept this sinful man 
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seeking help from Him from the guilt and the overwhelming 
power of sijv where no other way is left open to him. 

My showing unity with fellow^Christians, the brethren* 
by seeking the .Lord jointly with them* may be a sign or 
rather is. we hope always, a sign of real love; but 
incomparably more important than this is that the Lord 
gives the individual soul by the Communion a sign of His 
infinitely more real love. Yes, to the soul deeply concerned 
with its deepest need this alone matters* while the love 
shown by others cannot give the sinner, seeking divine 
pardon and satisfied with nothing less, the comfort he 
needs. And the love he shows himself by partaking of the 
Holy Communion, the Love Feast, must appear to such 
a soul utterly inadequate, yea, the thought thereof only 
adds to his feeling of guilt. 

Martin Luther sought righteousness before God by his 
well-nigh superhuman penances, but found no relief from 
the condemnation of his own conscience. Then, w’^hen his 
experience of the reality of sin was at its deepest, he was 
given the experience of God’s superabounding grace of free 
acceptance by God for the sake of Jesus Christ, and he 
learnt to understand the meaning of the word in Rom. 
i, 17, that he who humbly gives room to God’s revelation in 
Jesus Christ (believes in it), in Him he is considered by God 
to have that righteousness which He demands from sinful 
man so as to receive him as His child and then to educate 
him in the path of a holy life. To believe that God acts thus 
with us is the difficulty for a sincere piind seeing its real 
condition, but is on the other side the absolutely necessary 
thing. The best help to stick to such a belief, and thereby 
to grow stronger therein in spite of anything conspiring to 
i^revent the repentant sinner therefrom, is found in the 
Lord’s Supper. Is there any wonder that Luther valued 
the Communion higher than anything else? 

That Luther communicated very often is a well-knowm 
fact. Why did he do so? To confess Christ? Certainly not, 
though he thereby made a clear confession of his deter- 
mination to embrace Him with his whole heart. Did he 
communicate so often to have communion with the breth* 

2 
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ran? Scarcely, though the meeting of the iMMstfareil at 
the Lord's table undoubtedly made the union between them 
strongt^r and was much valued by him. He communicated to 
be assured of his Saviour’s confession about him, of His love 
to him. This assurance was so precious to him; because he 
had tasted the depth of sin as few others, yea, perhaps deep* 
er than anybody else after the time of the Apostles, when 
one of them describes the reality of sin, which Luther also 
was given to experience, in the well-known words in the 
latter part of Rom. vii. His high estimation of the Lord’s 
Supper he could not give up. His very life was knit to his 
experience of the purpose of the Lord’s Supper. 

Is the chief thing at the communion table what God 
says and does, or what we say and do? These, 1 take it, are 
the real alternatives in regard to the different standpoints 
regarding the Communion. The different standpoints re- 
ilectcd in different liturgies, usages, etc., are, we think, de- 
ductions from these two fundamental alternatives, whether 
clearly understood or not. 

From such a standpoint as Luther’s the giving of the 
sacred bread and wine on the deathbed is only natural — on 
certain inner conditions of course — is of unspeakable com- 
fort to the soul, and is often done (the possible misuse not 
being allowed to prevent the proper use), and it is also given 
on other occasions to single persons unable to attend the 
celebration in the ordinary service. From the same stand- 
point on the other band the “strict prohibition of a solitary 
Eucharist, even in the hour of death” (seeMoule, “Outlines 
of Christian Doctrines,” 1899, page 241) is something 
strange to us. For, we feel constrained to ask reverently. 
Is my personal need of remembering the Saviour who gave 
Himself for me, in any way dependent upon whether there 
are other guests at His table or not? Should the assurance 
He wishes to give a poor helpless sinner be withheld for 
such a reason alone? Is the word “ ye ” in the formula of 
institution to be taken so strictly literally? Is the com- 
mon partaking the chief thing? Then the rubrics in the 
Book of Common Prayer are quite natural. But is it not 
just about this — what the chief thing is in the Communion — 
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that opinions differ? The lesson the Lord wishes to give 
by the word “ ye is certainly something we are in great 
need of. But are there not sometimes states of mind* when, 
more than a word wliat we should do, there is need of a 
word what the Lord has done for us, and this will be the 
case, we submit, when the sense of sin is felt intensely. 
And yet should the Lord’s Supper, instituted to help us to 
remember the Lord, not as one who asks something from 
us, but as one who has given us something, according to the 
context as we understand it, he denied sometimes on the 
strength of the “ye”? Is this really intended by the 
Lord? Matt, xii, 1 foil, comes spontaneously to our mind. 

Luther, as is known to students of history, insisted 
upon the real presence of Christ in the Communion. 
Nobody will, however, say that he did so out of any intel- 
lectual interest or out of sheer stubbornness, but in order to 
be sure of the forgiveness and its consolation. The centre 
in all his theological thinking, or struggle to clearly express 
his experiences of the spiritual realities into human speech, 
was the justification of sinful man by accepting and 
embracing Jesus Christ as revealing God’s love (i.c., faith 
in Jesus Christ, saving faith). Everything was centred 
around this (so also, e.g,, predestination). What seems 
to some perhaps curious, objectionable, etc., and to all 
hard to understand in his teaching, must be understood 
from his fundamental need of the fullest assurance, as said 
above. We do not think it necessary, however, to go into 
details about this now. In whatever way he struggled to 
express it, the expressions may be altered, the ifeality 
behind them be could and would not forget, hide or deny 
in the least. He only asked to be allowed to teach the real 
presence of Christ’s body and blood in the Communion out 
of this very practical interest. If this was not allowed 
him, he bad no other course open to him but to withdraw 
from such brethren, not to give up the truth for the 
imaginative gain of union with them, not with bitter 
feelings or with contempt^ but as he says in connection 
with the historical colloquium at Marburg, 1529, “Each 
party shall show the other love as far as the conscience 
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allows^ and each one shall diHgenily pray to God that He 
through His Spirit may confirm the right understanding 
in both of ns/' 

This seems to us to give the key to the so-called 
exclusiveness of the Lutherans. It may perhaps be 
illustrated in the^ following way. A person trained in 
European music cannot allow one trained only in Indian 
music (or vice versa) to decide what he himself experiences 
when he hears a beautiful piece of European (or Indian) 
music. What to the latter is only a number of sounds, 
at best agreeable, may to the former open up a world of in- 
finite beauty and richness, which he perhaps cannot express 
in words and which is shut out from the latter at least at 
present, and to which he may perhaps be led only through the 
teaching, the expression by the former of his experience. 
How wrong if the former should in order to please the latter 
deny that he had experienced anything at all in addition to 
what others experienced! What a loss to this very man! 
Should the latter insist upon his own shallow experience as 
the standard for the former, then he had only one thing to do, 
namely, to take steps to prevent his experience being denied 
or to ensure its admission at least as a possibility perhaps 
by withdrawing from his ** unmusical brother, till he gives 
up his unreasonable claim. That seems to us to show how 
the said exclusiveness is to be understood. The deeper ex- 
perience of some of the members of the Christian Church 
cannot but ask to be allowed to express itself. And this in 
the real interest of all. 

Such are the winter's “ scruples/’ or the way in which 
he justifies to himself and to others the Lutheran exclusive- 
ness. Whether we have been able to define them clearly 
others may judge. We long as much as anybody else for 
the unity of all God’s children. But what is this unity? 
Not this, that men bave ail the same opinions, doctrines, 
experiences. Could this even be possible ? Perhaps 
possible, or it is risky to try to decide what is possible and 
what not. But is this reasonable to presume or suppose 
in view of the infinite varieties in God’s kingdom, the 
naturki as well the spiritual, testifying to the infinite. 
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adorable richness of God? There must be variety also in 
the experience of sin and grace, and the unity is brought 
about by the allegiance and obedience to the same common 
all-wise Ruler, who will be responsible that His really 
obedient subjects will never clash or be opposed to each 
other in spite of their manifold differences. The spiritual 
gift or experience He has given to one is meant tO/ benefit 
all and should therefore not be hidden in the interest of 
uniformity, the mistaken substitute for unity. The 
exclusiveness surely points to a non-ideal state. At times, 
however, such a measure is necessary, it seems. Might we 
not think of the principle in Matt, xix, 8? To undeveloped 
souls some measure of constraint in the form of exclusive- 
ness is probably, not to say undoubtedly, a necessary kind 
of guidance. For such souls are thus made to notice and 
pay attention to what they are desired to learn. But how 
many they are.* The exclusiveness has anyhow certainly 
been the means for innumerable souls to find the way to 
the greatest conflation our soul needs and can get. In say- 
ing this we neither claim that all members of the Lutheran 
Church have made the experience which was the cause for its 
coming into existence, nor do we deny that undoubtedly 
members of other churches have made deeper spiritual 
experiences than those to which the churches testify by 
their creeds and confessions. The writer himself dare not 
claim to have been able to express the above views, if he 
had not been in connection with an ecclesiastical body 
characterized also by the so-called exclusive standpoint in 
regard to the Communion. 

Regarding some points touched upon by the editor as 
likely to be considered obstacles to the joint partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper we beg to say the following. When the 
Communion is celebrated according to the w^ords of in- 

• This exclusiveness is needed for the sake of the weaker hMhren 
of my church and prescribed by my church. I, A.B.C;, one of the 
stronger brethren, not in need perhaps thereof, have to put up with 
it for love's sake. Is there not something right in this point of view, 
too? Love scarcely asks. Why should 1 yield? Love glories in 
yielding, in serving, especially the weaker brethren. For that very 
reason love is “the stronger brother.” 
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stiiaiion accompanied by them and with the right intention, 
Le.t to cerebrate the Communion, and not, e.p., in Tun, on 
the stage, then everything essential is there. In all other 
things entire liberty is left to any community of Christians 
to arrange according to what seems most conducive to its 
spiritual growth. As to validity of orders, we wish to 
express our adherence to what we believe is the generally 
accepted principle in the Lutheran Church, namely, that 
the function of the clergy, the administration of the means 
of grace, is ** Juris divinU*" but the actual arrangement in 
the churches of functionaries, the clergy, bishops, etc., is 
** juris humani,^* and must depend upon what is best in 
different cases, God’s guidance being^ recognised also in 
history. Therefore, we are radical enough to think, there 
seems in emergency cases to be no real reason why, as is 
done in baptism, laymen should not distribute the Com- 
munion, when there is absolutely no other way, as, c.gf., 
for argument’s sake, one might think of a number of British 
prisoner^-6f-war in a Turkish prison camp,' real Christians, 
who long to celebrate the Lord’s Supper and make some 
orderly arrangement for its celebration without any padre 
with the intention of course to go back to the regular 
organisation of their church on their liberation. Should 
such a thing be altogether wrong, however unconven- 
tional? 

As to purity of doctrine we would like to declare that 
an important matter indeed. We are, however, not so much 
concerned with what others think and teach (Phil, iii, 15). 
What we do ask for is liberty for ourselves to teach w^hat 
we think is right, as shown above rather fully. 

. Further, an essential question with us is, we w^ould say 
not. Are these persons true believers ? We can never be 
absolutely sure on this point. However important that 
qiiestipn is, the essential question for the guests at the 
Lord’s table is, we believe, What does my Saviour assure me 
of now in the Communion ? What does He want to tell me 
now? Even if, on account of the impossibility of keeping 
the church absolutely pure, a Judas should kneel down by 
our side at the Lord’s table, that does not directly concern 
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or affect us in reality. It concerns himself and his Saviour, 
to whom he, in that moment, comes as near as the unrepen* 
tant can come near Him at any time through God’s Word, 
and of whose body and blood he shall therefore be guilty 
(1 Cor. xi, 27), We are besides by the Apostle asked to 
examine not others, but ourselves (v. 28), and then eat and 
drink. 

Our task, taken up in response to the challenge we felt 
to lie in the editor’s words as well as in the hope to elicit 
some detailed statement from others on the important sub- 
ject, might be considered to be fulfilled herewith. To define 
the “ scriiples ” of others, especially those of other denomina- 
tions, as the Anglicans, Baptists, etc., must of course be 
done by them. But, as hinted at above, wishing ourselves 
if possible taaee the unity of the members of Christ’s body 
manifest itself also at the Lord’s table without any truth, 
revealed by God to some for the good of all His children, 
being sacrificed, or obscured, we venture to add a few more 
words as a further attempt to say something about this 
most difficult question. 

Here, first of all, the following point has to be carefully 
noted. It appears to us to be the fact that this sacrament, as 
well as that of baptism, is entrusted not to individuals, but 
to a community, to the Church, or now its organs, the 
churches. It is the churches through their functionaries that 
administer baptism, not individual Christians — not otherwise 
at least than in the name of their church when “ rite vocati ” 
(Augustana Confession, Art. xiv). So it is the churches 
that administer the Communion, and every church by not 
simply reading the words of institution, but enlarging 
them Into different liturgies and usages, testifies to its 
standpoint in regard to the Communion, this standpoint 
to be fixed or altered, not by individuals according to their 
will or wish, however reasonable and perhaps even 
necessary, but by the community through its accredited, 
duly-appointed leaders. The individual partaker seems 
therefore unable to escape being at the same time a 
representative of a certain church, creed, confession, 
standpoint 4 which he has made his own or hopes to fully 
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share as his personal belief in future* at present contenting 
himself with a belief because of others* saying’* (John iv, 
42 ) — a belief on others* authority, with which most men 
content or must content themselves. The individual ^ may 
join any church according to his own choice — subject of 
course to certain practical difficulties — but having once joined 
a certain church; he cannot but be a representative of that 
church. If this is so, then, as one reasonably cannot at the 
same time represent different standpoints or alternatives, it 
seems not to be within the province of the individual 
to communicate, outside his own church, the church 
of his own choosing. The intercommunion seems therefore 
to be a thing to be regulated in some way or other by the 
churches. 

1 beg to express my agreement with the ed^lor when he 
speaks of spiritual hospitality, but with the qualifying 
addition that this is, however, not a hospitality extended by 
individuals to individuals, not by one church to individuals, 
but by one church to another church, whose members as 
members thereof avail themselves of this right of hospitality 
as of other privileges of their church. 

How this is to be regulated is perhaps not for t!ie writer 
to say. That is a detail. If agreement has been established 
about the principle, it will be comparatively easy to deal 
with the details. If the writer, however, should venture to 
express an opinion, it would be this. The thing to be 
remembered is that existing different view's should not be 
treated as non-existent, or an untrue sho\y made of an 
agreement iq views that does not in reality exist; that on the 
other hand according to facts members of the other church or 
churches are considered to remain such and are allowed 
to be known as such, and therefore perhaps the church 
that shows hospitality is in some way or other liturgically 
informed of there being guests at their celebration of 
the Communion that particular day by means of an 
announcement, as other announcements are made in the 
service. Thereby the admissibility of other views is 
publicly admitted and thereby I might be satisfied, but 
thereby also I come under the obligation to be able to 
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inflaence my surroundings doubly when the support of 
outward regulations is withdrawn, the exclusiveness being 
done away with. 

Some might ifow ask, Would this, however, not be to 
perpetuate the differences instead of doing away with 
them, which is obviously the ideal of a great many good 
people? The question is here whether this ideal is correct. 
1 beg to refer to the above. 

Further, the proposed way seems to us at least one 
possible way at present to come out of a dilemma, if we 
shall not simply cut the Gordian knot with boldness, but 
questionable wisdom. However, when the situation 
changes under God, new ways and means have of course 
to be adopted. God’s children need not fear. He has 
promised tbekn His Spirit to lead them into the truth fuller 
and fuller. 


Conferences of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland and 
America 

T here have reached us copies of two important publU 
cations — one from Britain and the other from 
America. The first is entitled, Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland,” and contains a 
report of the seventh annual conference; the title of the 
second is “ Foreign Missions Conference of North America,” 
and records the proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual 
session. 

America realised the advantages of conference among 
missionary societies long before Europe did. For twenty- 
five years an anniial session has been held in America, and 
the organisation completed and incorporated by statute. 
Canada and the United States are one in making missionary 
organisations elTective. The result is that their proceedings 
run to a volume of 496 pages. Britain lagged behind, and 
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a pampblet ot 40 pages suffices to contain the record of 
their Conference. 

InUriiain 42 societies have joined the Conference, and 
there are 98 members, of whom only eight were absent. In 
America 55 organisations were represented by 143 dele- 
gates, 61 corresponding members, 67 visitors, and 54 
missionaries, a total of 325. These hgures show how the 
mis8ionar>^ organisations in the homelands are being 
draw^n together and co-operating for the evangelisation of 
the world. 

The work of both conferences is carried on chiefly by 
committees, which work during the year and report to the 
conference. In Britain there are twelve such committees: 
in America the work is done chiefly by the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel, which has twelve sub-cpmmittces. 
There are four other committees or boards. 

It is impossible to indicate the vast number of subjects 
and the wide area traversed by these committees; but they 
gpther information, suggest plans of work, lay dowm poli- 
cies that are the common property of all the societies. By 
the action of these conferences each society is the better 
equipped for the work it has to do. 

Both conferences welcome the organisation of missions 
in India under the National Council, and in China under 
the Continuation Committee, and is prepared to secure grants 
for these bodies, provided the organisations do not be- 
come too elaborate and beyond the resources of the mission- 
ary movement. The British Conference resolved to ask 
the British societies to contribute Rs. 3,000 to the National 
Council, w’hile the American Conference, through its Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel, appropriated 2,500 dollars 
to the National Council and 4,000 dollars towards the 
India Year Book and Related Expenditures.** 

The income of the British Conference, contributed by 
the different missionary societies, is 11,835-12-8, while that 
of the A«nerican Conference is 70,539 dollars, a large part 
of which, 50,000 dollars, is contributed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Of this money 11,440 dollars are spent on 
**Mi8sionai7 Research Library and Archives*’ and 10,585 
dollars on ** Board of Missionary Preparation.” 
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Beth ^Conferences have been of very great help to mis- 
sions and inissionaries during the war in approaching differ- 
ent Governments, and making it possible to conserve the 
work of missions in many lands. 

The Conferences have a potent influence in bringing the 
churches together to carry out what should be the great 
aim of the cbnrch, the evangelisation of the world. We 
expect both Conferences to increase in influence and use- 
fulness. 


The Year’s Harvest 

C.M.S. DISTRICT COUNCIL, TINNEVELLY, 1917 

This is a rather belated report of the work done in the important 
district of Tinnevclly* hut there are one or two features that deserve 
to be referred to, even at this lute date. The ('.ouncil appears to he 
giving coiisiderulile attention t(» the question of organisation, and 
ttie following extract.s will serve to show in what direction they "are 
seeking to progress. 

** An important event of the year was the formation by the. Bishop 
of a Dfticesan Council. This body has no official connexion w’ith the 
C.M.S. or S.P.G., having the pastorate or parish, i^t the missionary 
organisation, as its basis of representtition. It will serve a useful 
purpose both in uniting the various parts of the diocese together and 
in linking <iii its work to that of the w’hole province. 

“Through the introduction in 1916 of the scheme enl led the pastor's 
sustentatioii fund, some inodifleation has taken place in the definition 
of a self-supporting circle. Hitherto a circle was regarded as self- 
supporting. If it met all its actual expenditure (excluding that on 
evangelists) from its own resources, i.e., from voluntary contributions 
and Government grants. Under the new system, the ('ouncil pays the 
clergy, and the circles are relieved of all expenditure under this head. 
In return, the circles are mow required to contribute to the council 
fund for central purposes thirty-five per cent, of their voluntary 
contributions. Thus for a circle now to attain .self-support, it must 
meet all its actual expenditure (excluding that on evangelists and 
pastors) from its own resources, and also pay its asses.sed share 
the central fund of the council. The new scheme has many advantages. 
It educates the circles in the principle of contributing to the central 
fund* a necessity which will l>e felt increasingly as time goes on. U 
thus checks the selfish tendency which the circle system is apt to 
prodttce. It is also both convenient and desirable to keep the support 
of the clergy indepeodent so far as possible of the local finance. The 
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ty^tam ^naliae* the wealthier circles for the benefit of the more 
backward* and has in consequence produced some healrt-burning* 
It is interesting to find the problem of a central fund presenting itself 
in several other churches and missions at the present time, and being 
solved on the same sort of lines as those we are following/* 

This Council numbers 1fi,5S6 communicants out of a total number 
of 75*000 adherents. Of the adult Christians only forty*five percent, 
can read or write. The education question is considered most impor- 
tant and is being dealt with by the Council. 

3.P.G. TELUGU MISSION 

The proiilems c<initnon to nil inissi<»iiary work in this country* the 
necessity of improved training of teachers, increased salaries for 
mission agents, etc., arc found in this mission, and serious elTorts 
arc being made to meet the needs. The actual number of adherents 
shows a slight decrease* being 24.872 as .against 24,999 for last year. 
There is an increase in the number of baptised persons of 657. In the 
section dealing with “ notable events of the year,** reference is made 
to serious outbreaks of plague thronghotit the district, also of cholera. 
It is slated that 150 Christians enlisted for the non-combatant services 
in Mesc»potainia ; that agricultural c(»'Operat ive societies have been 
established in six villages in one district. .Some of the reasons for 
lack of progress in certain parts of the district are summed up in the 
report the following extract:— 

**Tiine after time the <ipport unity to take over a new congregation 
is missed owing tV the impossibility of finding a teacher for the 
purpose. Kvangelistic work is discouraged by the know’ledge that 
expansion beyond a ver.v limited point is impossible, and just at the 
critical time in the history of the country, we are hindered from mak- 
ing the forward move which would help to win it fur ('hrist and which 
w<»uld be of the utmost service to its development and progress.** 

INDIAN CHURCH AID ASSOCIATION 

The declared object of this association is “to press on the English 
public llie claims of the Church in India, with primary reference to 
the Eurasian and European population, to spread information on 
general subject n, and to raise funds for meeting spritual need#.’* The 
fund has met with moderate support, init the Council is apprehensive 
of the future, especially in view of the ruining administrative changes. 

**It is perfectly clear that the coming administrative changes in 
India will involve, either immediately or progressively* ;i considerable 
reduction in the proportion ’European British Subjects* employed 
in the Services, and the result must be a vast widening of opportuni- 
ties fur advancement among the domiciled European and Anglo-Indian 
community* which falls within the statutory definition of ’Native^ of 
India.* The t'ouncil cannot too strongly urge upon Churchmen at 
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home that in order 4o avail thcmsclvea of these opportunities the 
members of this class must receive an education that will fit them to 
hold their own in the competition that must ensue for them/' 

The report gives an account of the work done in the schools special^ 
ly confined to the education of .Anglo-liidiun boys and girls, and 
points out the value of such work in relation to the general missionary 
work amongst Indians. The efforts so far made for the .Anglo-Indian 
community have been altogether incommensiirute with their needs, 
and th is particular effort cannot fail to claim sympathy as its w^ork is 
more widely known. 


Literature 

Sadhu Sitndttr Singh: Called of God, by Mrs. ARTurn Parker, L.M.S,, 

Trivandrum. Madras ; price 10 as. 

Mrs. I*arker W’as captivated by Sunder Singh’s personality, and she 
has written an interesting and instructive life of the nndhu. The story 
is well lold and is in many ways out of the common. The narrative 
largely depends on the Sadhu himself ; for in most cases there ^’cre no 
witnesses to many of the incidents recorded, some of which tux one’s 
belief to the utmost. One chapter is not quite accurate, and does not 
agree w’ilh information we have received. In (.hapler XIV it is stated 
that there was a proposal to send him to (Canada as a missionary to the 
Sikhs there, hut “it was however found iinpossihle at that time foran 
Indian to procure a passage to (Canada, and the idea was uhuuduned." 
Our information is that Sadhu Sundar Singh’s passage was taken, his 
passport prepared, and everything was in order for him to sail ; hut he 
suddenly disappeared, and telegrams were sent out t*) the effect that 
Sundar Singh slept in Jesus. The chapter goes ou to record that 
Sunder Singh entered upon a fa.st of forty days, hut before this was 
completed "a Konian (latholic medical rnaii, u Frunciscuii, by name Dr. 
Swift, ” whom Sunder Singh had ntel,“felt so sure that be had suc- 
cumbed. . . . either himself or through a friendly priest w ired to the 
Sadhu's friends that he was dead.” We have been informed that the 
telegram to (he effect that Sunder Singh slept in Jesus was de.spatched 
before the fast was entered upon, and that it ha.s been impossible to 
trace the whereabouts of Dr. Swift. We wish this episode c6uld he 
aatisfactorily accounted for. 

The Sadhu has bad an extraordinarily hearty reception in South 
India, Ceylon, and elsewhere, and his addresse.s have made a deep im- 
pression on the minds of many. Mrs. Parker's hook will do much to 
make the story of Sadhu Sunder Singh familiar to English readers. 

A translation or adaptation of the book has been made into Tamil, 
and this is published by the C.L.S,. Madras, at the price of as. 6. 
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CkrUtian Literature in india^ bf A* C. Ciwiyton* Prepared onder the 
direction of the National Missionary Coancil of India. 

This report of 132 pages is a most valuable document and repre- 
sents the toil of many persons in dilTerent parts of India, who have 
striven to set forth the existing Christian literature in the various 
vernaculars of India. Fourteen vernaculars are described as major and 
some twenty as minor. The literature has been classified according to 
a scheme drawn up by Mr. Clayton and accepted by the Literature 
Committee of the National Council. The catalogues in the various 
languages show how meagre is the provision made for the Christian 
Church and for evangelistic propaganda. 

Mr. Clayton has divided his work into chapters. The first deals 
with ** The Importance of Christian Literature in India ; the Readers ; 
the Frohlems,” and the rise of Christian literature in India is briefly 
sketched. Chapter II shows how the survey was fjccomplished, while 
chapters 111 and IV give the main facts regarding Christian literature 
ill the difl'ereiit vernaculars. (Chapter V describes the tlhristian litera- 
ture published in Knglish in India. The next chapter re%'eals the 
lessons learnt from the surveys, and these should be know^ii to every 
mission worker. Speaking generally, the survey shows that Christian 
literature in the vernaculars is “sparse, much of it out of dale, most 
of it tno didactic or educational, much of it lacking in interest, near- 
ly all of it based on Knglish originals, very little of it marked hy 
originality." (chapters Vll, VIII, and IX deal with “Production," 
“ Piihlicaiioi),*' and “ f)istriliution,“ while Chapter X declares the 
solution of the problem is by co-operation. 

This edition is teiilative. While minor alterations maybe made,, 
we doubt if any great change can be suggested; fur the facts have been 
carefully compiled, and the deductions arc warranted by the facts. 
This is a report that should be studied by every vernacular missionary 
ill order that each one may help in the solution of a far-reaching and 
important problem in missionary policy and work. We are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Clayton for the labour he has put into this valuable re- 
port. ('.optes can be had from the C. L. S., Madras. 

Adnrntnres of the Chrii^tion .Sow/, heing Chaptem in the Paychotogy of 
HetigioUt by K, J. SAisfOKas. .Association Press, Calcutta; price 
14 ns. 

This book in its first form was the essay entitled “The Psychology 
of Religious Experience,” that won the Burney Priie at Cambridge in 
1908. It has been largely re-written as lectures for Indian college 
students. It is based on the conviction “that there is deep-seated at 
the heart of all the worthiest types of religious e.xperience a sane, yet 
passionate love, and that only if this love has an Object, who is real 
and worlliy and who responds to it, can its wonderful fruits be 
accounted for 
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In the above ^notation Mr. Sannders uses the word '^saite** 
advisedly, for it is the ordinary charatber in which religion has played 
a large part* rather than unusual and abnormal types, that he con- 
siders. The desire to find out what is the normal experience of 
religious men determines his enquiry in the chapters on Religion 
in Childhood,’* and “in Adolescence," and on “Conversion, its Nature" 
and “its Effects on Life;” for “religious experience has its place In the 
healthy mind,” and “the doctrine of conversion is based on genuine 
psychological changes which are frequently obs'crved to take place 
during adolescence”. The author has made a wise and discriminating 
use of the results of psychological investigation into the character 
of religious belief at different periods of life. 

The well-known quotxition that heads the chapter on “Some 
Aspects of Christian Alysticisni” suggests the purpose of the chapter — 
“By love He may he gotten and holden,dmt by thought of understand- 
ing never”; for psychology has its limitations and they are very 
marked. “ Psychology must remain always in the Court of the Gentiles; 
no sympathetic study of mystical literature can overcome the extern- 
ality of its whole standpoint. Psychology is after all one 4)f the natural 
sciences. Its organ is the discursive Intellect, not the spiritual 
perception which pierces behind the veil. 

The practical conclusion of the whole book is in the chapter on 
” l*rayer and Meditation,” and contains a striking illustration from 
modern missionary life 4»f instant aiisw'er to urgent, helieviug prayer* 
Prayer, though the normal adventure of the soul, is only possible in its 
fullest and at its highest in (Christ, who “makes easy and attractive 
the difficult art of uttention to the t'nseeii.” 

.Slightly altering the closing words of Dr. Inge’s Foreword, we may 
say that the sane yet passionate love, of which Mr. Saunders speaks, has 
taken piissessioii of liiniself, it bright and steady flame; so that his hook 
will help the reader, in the fine words of Sir Thomas Overhury, t<» “feel 
old age rather by the strength of Ills soul than by the weakness of 
his body.” 

The Riddle of Nearer Ania^ by Basil Matthews, M.A. I niteil (<ouiicil for 

Missionary Education, (Cathedral House, K, Paternoster Bow', K. C. 4. 

A missionary who read the hook during a long train journey gave 
his verdict on it in this way — “ .ts interesting as a ii<»vcl.” The 
book is undoubtedly replete with interest, and the young people — 
and the older ones also — who study the book will find their horizon 
widened and their knowledge increased. The book should be read by 
every one that desires to have in format ion regarding the history and 
religious conditiogi of the peoples of Palestine and the surrounding 
countries. 

The Rev. S. S. Thomas, Baptist Institute, D^thi, has sent us a copy 
of a printed letter be has written on The MUsion and the Indian 

f 
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Church* It refers particularly to the English Baptist C^iurch in India ; 
but the problems discussed belong to all the missions. He sirongb 
advocates the placing of greater responsibility upon the Indian 
Church and the linking of the churches together in a union. Churches / 
formed on the congregational polity have peculiar dflRcnlties to face in 
this country, and some means of uniting the local churches in one body 
is essential. 

The Bible: Whal U it? is the title of a booklet by the Rev. J. 
Fraser Campbell, D.I>., which will help the people of this country' who 
know English to understand the book of books, and to realise its 
significance and power. It is published by the C.L.Sm Madras, and is 
sold for half an iniiia, or Hs. 3 per 100. 

Whaf in the Greaient Thing in the World? is the title of a lecture by 
the Rev. J. H. Hill. M.R.A.S., a« missionary of the S.P.G., and maybe 
had of the author at Karwi, Banda, T. P. The title is taken from an 
incident at the court of King Darius, recorded in the First Book of 
Ksdras. The author deals with many subjects— Wine, king, woman, 
truth, justice, knowledge, wisdom, riches, genius, conscience, faith, 
hope, love, man, religion, character, peace, and lastly with the Man 
('dirist .lesus. 

A co*l>y of The Holy Spirits I he Christian Dynamic^ by the Rev. K. J. 
Edwards, has been sent to us by the Madras, and we hope to 

shortly publish n more extended review of a valuable work. 

Tht International Heniew Mineiont for .lanuury is a “Home Base 
Number.” and the articles discuss various aspects of missionary work 
in the luMuelands. Among the papers is an instructive and very en-' 
couruging »>ne by Dr. .1. H. Ritsoii of the Bible Society, entitled “The 
Growth t»f Missionary ('.o-operat ion since 1910,” 

The January nuinlu'rof The Kael and the Went has many helpful 
articles. One refers to India, and is entitled, “Hindu Religious Sett- 
ing,” and js written by the Rev. H.3. Iverridge, B.D., of Noble (".ollege, 
Masiilipatuin. We make a quotation from this number regarding an* 
other Kikuyu Omferencc. which wc print among “ Gleanings.” 

The lust number of Mas$ MovetnenI Era of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is an educational number, and in a series of short papers by 
different missionaries it is shown that all grades of schools, from the 
primary depaHment to the college, are needed, and that the results 
attained justify the labour and money expended on education. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan and Co^ Si. Martin's 

Street, London, the following useful books for students of English: 

Oral and Written Exercieee in Englieh Compoet/ion, by Robert S. Wood, 
Primary Book* price %dt. Junior Book, 7d,; The Poptfs* Clace-Book of 
KngliMh Composition^ Book I, by Ed. J. S. Lay, price Is. 6d.; and an 
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abridged edition of David Copperfield for in secondary schoofs, 
price Is. 3d. 

Great Britain and the Jews, by Albert M. Hyamson, P.H.Hist.S, The 
Edinburgh Press, 68 and 69, Old Bailey, London, E, C. 

The aim of this pamphlet is to show **that throughout modern 
history Great Britain has been consistently sympathetic towards Jewry 
and Jewish ideals.*' The last evidence is the announcement that the 
British Government “view with favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, and W’ill use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object.” 

Germany's Coloniat Failure, by Frank Maclean, shows how some of 
the sons of Germany ruled the African colonies brutally. The evidence 
is gathered from speeches made in the Reichstag by Germans them* 
selves. Messrs. Burrup, Mathiesoii and Sprague are the publishers. 


Obituary 

MR. SAMUEL AUERNMEIMER 

The India Alliance records the death of one of the valued porkers 
of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, Mr. Samuel Auernheimer, 
who was born in South C'.aliforiiia, and came to India as a missionary 
ill 1902. He was a capable worker and adapted himself to many 
branches of mission w(»rk. He was the premier bookseller of the 
mission, especially in selling scripture portions. His gentle, unselfish, 
and cheerful spirit made him much loved. Though a strong man, he 
died of para<t3'phoid on September )8th. He leaves a widow and a 
daughter nine year.s of age. 

REV. DR. NEELD 

The Indian Witness publishes a brief account of the death of the 
Hev. Dr. F. L. Neeld, which took place in Hartford, Conn., on October 26. 
Dr. Neeld was a missionary in North India many years, and was a 
former principal of the Bareilly Theological Seminary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was 66 years of age at the time of his death. 

REV. C. Y. VEDANTACHARI 

Mr. Vedantachuri came of a good Brahman family and suffered the 
loss of all his property in order to gain Christ. He was baptized by 
the Methodists and for many years worked as a teacher in the Wesleyan 
High School, Bangalore. He was next appointed V'ice-Principal of the 
Training* Institution at Guin^y. He afterwards joined the Advent 
Mission and then entered the Bible Faith Mission, Madras, in 1911. 
The Christian Patriot thus writes of him, “Endowed with an attractive 

8 
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pe|*9onalUj4 he was beloved by all who knew him. He was a happy 
father, a true friend, a w)se counsellor, an excellent Bible scholar, an 
able preacher, and a man with a large and sympathetic heart/* He died 
on January 25th, and ** was interred in the General Cemetery, Pursa- 
walkatn, where a large number of Indian ministers, Christians, Hindus 
and Muhammadans paid their last respects to one whom they loved so 
dear.” 

MRS. LYDIA MARY EDWARDS 

As Miss Cooke, Mrs. Edwards came to India twenty*one years ago 
to join the University Seitlement in Bombay. She afterwards 
worked with the Y.W.C.A. as one of their travelling secretaries in 
India. She married the Rev. P; .1. Edwards and with him entered the 
work of the American Marathi Mission, Bombay, although members of 
the Wesleyan Church. After a severe illness, endured with great forti- 
tude, she entered into her heavenly rest on February 12th. ^ 

A colleague of Mrs. Edwards writes that she was placed in the first 
class in the Modern Language Tripos at Cambridge, **but she was never 
in any sense a blue-stocking. (Coupled with scholarship she had a 
goodly supply of common-sense.** **Of her life latterly and her work, 
those who laboured w’ith her know what that w'ork meant. The love 
of her colleagues and of India's people for her shoyv a little of what it 
has maant to them, in her full round of mission work, Y.W.C.A. acti- 
vities, and every other movement connected with the needy women of 
Bombay City.** 


Current Mission News 

A CALL TO OBSERVE THE DAY OF PRAYER FOR INOU 
Sunaay. 23ra NUrck, 1919 

(United b\f direction of the National Minsionary Council) 
Twenty years ago the first call went forth to observe a Day of 
Prayer for the Awakening of India. Like Ezekiel we pictured our- 
selves as standing in the midst of a valley of bones and cried with 
earnest voice of prayer and supplication: **0 Breath, breathe upon 
these that they may live !’* We specialiy pleaded for the Christian 
Church in India that it he purified and strengthened by the mighty 
Spirit of God to realise more fully its responsibility for the evangeli- 
ciitioii of India. Much has happened since that first Day of Prayer 
and our hearts go out to-day in thanksgiving to our loving Father for 
all His wondrous wurk.s in our midst during these long years. The 
dried bones are coming together. Youug India is throbbing with life 
full of visions of u glorious future. Amidst much that is disappoint- 
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iogaRdsad, India is moving fot^ard, all unconsaious pel*ha{ls» towards 
Him Who alone can satisfy all her aspirations. 

The Church has been foremost in this awakening. A growidg 
realiaation of the responsibility for the evangeliaatid’n of India, a 
widespread longing fur a closer unity in Church and social life, a 
serious desire to demand and accept a large place in the admioistra^on 
of Churches and Missions, an earnest study of the prohlcUis crlcntcd 
by that wonderful movement among the depressed classes towards 
Christianity — these are a few signs of the new awakening that is 
sweeping over large sections of the Church in this land. 

It is, therefore, with feelings of gratitude that once more we catl 
upon all Christians and Churches to observe this Day of Prayer at this 
most critical period in the history of India. Most important changes 
in the government of the land are imminent. We are entering a time 
when personal character, resulting in righteousness of conduct in 
public as well as private life are most in need, and will be modt 
unmistakably demanded of individuals and of the nation. The Churdh 
needs leaders — holy men, humble men, scIf-elTacing iiHiii- that can bib 
God*s instruments in leading the Christian community to exert its 
most valuable influence on the life of the State and Society. Does it 
not then behove us at this juncture to give ourselves to most earnest 
prayer that the God of all love and power may breathe upon us His 
own Divine Breath, and quicken us to u life of new devotion, new 
sacrifice and new consecration t 

us (hen give thanks 

For the cessation of war and for the new era of peace that is 
dawning upon the world and upon India; 

For the progress of the Gospel in this land, in spite of serious 
shortage in men and money uuring the last four years. 

For the thousands in the Mass Movement ureas who have been 
gathered into the Church recently. 

Fur the spread of the evangelistic spirit in the Indian ('.hurch and 
for the growth of the spirit of unity and co-operation among the 
various organizations, Indiuti and Missionary. 

Let us pray 

That those who are entrusted with forniulaliiig a scheme for 
constitutional reforms may be guided aright. 

That the coming changes in the political life of India may pave 
the way for the coining of the Kingdom of God in this land. 

r That the Church in India may be cleansed and purified to take Its 
proper place in the social and religious reconslniclion of the people. 

That the Indian ('.hristian community may realize more of its 
responsibility for the evangelization of the country and that voluntary 
evangelistic movements and indigenous missionary efforts may be 
inereasiogly strengthened and supported. 
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That the educated ^rouDS men in the community may conaecrate 
^ their lives more and more Xor the service of the Church and the 
coanti:y. 

That the work of the Missionary Societies, Y.M.C.A., Y,W.C«A., and 
other similar organizations may be blessed and prospered during the 
coining year. 

That the Lord of the Harvest may thrust forth labourers into His 
Harvest in the various missionary fields where the missionary force 
has been recently depleted by the war. 

That the Christian Church in India may have faith and vision and 
heroism in these wonderful days of opportunity. 

That in the coming days of reconstruction. God may be exalted in 
the lives of individuals and in the counsels of nations, and that by 
mighty outpourings of His Spirit, the Kingdom of God may come. 

**Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto 
him be the glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus unto all genera- 
tions for ever and ever. Amen.** 

On behalf of the Executive, 

S. C. Mukerji, 

Secretaryt 

Sat tonal Mi$$ionary Council* 

THE UNITED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, BANGALORE 

The entrance examination for the admission of new students will 
be held on the 29th April, 1919. Applications should reach the Princi- 
pal not later than April 8th. Application forms may be had from the 
Principal. 

All applicants must present satisfactory certificates as to conduct 
and character, and pass an examination in Biblical knowledge. Candi- 
dates who have passed an cxaiuiiiation not lower than the Intermediate 
Ezamiuatioii of an Indian University, or, in the case of Ceylon students 
cither the London Matriculation Examination or its equivalent in 
the Cambridge Senior Local Examination ( /.e., a pass in five sections 
including English w'ith Composition), are admitted without further 
literary lest. .All others are required to pass an entrance examination 
with a view to ascertaining whether their knowledge of the English 
language and their general education are sufllcieiit to enable them to 
profit hy the college course of instruction in Theology. 

For the Scripture test ito special portions are prescribed. The 
examination is to be a general test of the candidate's Scripture kuow> 
ledge. 

In the English lest there will be two papers:— 1 11) An essay on 
some subject bearing on Christian work in India ; (2^ A passage of 
Bniliah proan to be translated into the candidate's vernacular. 11 (1) 
An essay on a general subject ; c2> The substance of a piece of almple 
theological literature to be put into the candidate's own words. 
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PROHIBITION OF SALE OF INTOXICATING UQUORS 

Wc print below a petition to His Excellency the Viceroy in Council 
from a Presbytery in the Himalayas asking for the passing of an Act 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors in India 
as beverages. There is no question regarding, the fact that the use of 
intoxicating liquors in India is growing year by year, to the great detri* 
nient of the people. Among many hill tribes the habit has spread and 
demoralisation has set in. Medical opinion* the wish of planters and 
other employers of labour, the desire of all iiiissionuries working 
among the people arc all in favour of curtailing or stopping completely 
the supply of the ordinary intoxicating drinks and drugs to the people. 
In India a curtailment or stoppage of the trade in intoxicants by the 
Government Is comparatively easy ; for the (foveriiment itself is in 
some cases the manufacturer, and in all cases has the control of the 
trafllc in its hands. The people in theory are opposed to the use of 
strong drink. It will be well If all classes can combine to press upon 
the various Governments in India the absolute need of making careful 
enquiries into the economic and moral condition of many classes of 
people through the use of intoxicants and to lake steps to prevent fur- 
ther deterioration by regulating more drastically (»r stopping comple- 
tely the traffic in them. Petitions like the following should be sent up 
by various organisations in order to make the Government realise that 
there is a w’ide-spread and growing public opinion in favour of prohi- 
biting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. The following 
is the petition referred to 

To His Excellency the Viceroy in Council 

From the Hev. T. D. Sole, Moderator, and Uie Rev. .1. A. Graham, 
D.Um C.I.E., Clerk, of the Eastern Himalayan Presbytery. 

Dated Kulimpoiig, the 14th February, 1919. 
May it please Vour Excellency, 

At a meeting of the Eastern Himalayan Presbytery (which repre- 
sents a Christian community of 7, .*>00 persons) of the Presbyterian 
(Church in India, held at Siliguri, on 25th .luiitiary, 1919, the following 
resolution was adopted after a full consideration of the moral and 
economic harm wrought among the people of this District by the use 
of strong drink: — 

**It was unanimously resolved to petition the Government of India 
to follow the great example set by the Cnited States of America by 
passing a Law to prohibit all intoxicants throughout India.*' 

On behalf of the Presbytery, we beg to subscribe ourselves Vour 
Excellency's humble and obedient servants, 

(Sgd.) T. D. Sole, Moderator* 
(Sgd.) J. A. Graham, C/erA, 
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How. to liovo Good SaccoM in 1919.— To obtain this Dr. Margaret 
MacKellar, Ncemuch, C. 1., asks cverybod 5 * to join the Bible Success 
Band, and learn a verse of Scripture daily. The 1919 booklet contains 
the verses to be memorized and messages from famous men. Copies 
of the English edition may be had from Dr. MacKellar at 6 as. 6 pies 
each, including postage, while copies in Hindi can be had for 2 annas 
each. 

The Indian Reform Scheme.— Wc have received the nicmoraiidutn 
on this scheme prepared by the South Indian Liberal Federation. 
It is a strong plea for what is called continutial representation. The 
non-Brahmans of South India are afraid that under the scheme, as 
submitted by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, the power will fall 
into the hands of the Brahmans, and that **thc British character of the 
administration *' will disappear. The difficulty is admitted by all to be 
a formidable and complex one, because the principle lias been accepted 
in the case of the Muhammadans and Sikhs. We should like to see how 
the franchise is to be broadened, and wiiat proportion of the people arc 
likely to receive the privilege «)f voting before coming ti> a conclusion 
in the matter. In theory, *‘coiniiiunal representation’* is neither demo- 
era! ic nor national; but in the present stage of development in India, it 
may be the only feasible way out of the difficult}’. 

A ** Frantic Tima *' in a Miaaion Hospital.— .Vcdiraf MiB$ion$ 
in India, in reviewing (he report of the C.E.Z.M. Hospital, .Amritsar, 
tells the ftilluwing story: — **()nc of the events of the year was 
the admission one day of twenty-three badly wounded, in some cases 
horribly mutilated, cases. .A balcony at tlie Golden Temple had given 
way and slabs of Agra stone, falling on the marble pavement, had 
severed limbs right olT. The doctor and her assistant had a ’frantic 
lime* in the operating room. Many of Ihe cases were hopeless, hut 
some lives and limbs were saved. The hospital ceased to he a zeoatia 
hospital (hat day. The courtyard w’as crowded with men seeking 
their wives. One would rush up to Miss (Harke saying, ‘ Where are 
my wife’s legs’.” .Another would shout, * Where is so-uiid-so’s foot?’ 
The reply was. ‘They are nut here; you must have left them at the 
Temple.’ The main reason fortius concern was that the women were 
the wives of wealthy men and every limb hud jewels on it. The 
saddest feature of the whole business. Miss Clarke «ays, was the 
turmoil over money. One woman with two legs off and a broken arm 
was surrounded by a crowd of anxious relatives, bothering her as (o 
how she would leave her nnuiey." 

Wofli in the Dliarst Himalayua . — .llisiioii SewB of the Church of 
Scotland states that the year 1918 is easily the best year of ingathering 
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that the mission has yet had. Baptisms number 504 There ate t85 
on the roll of those waiting for baptism, and our numbers have now 
reached the total of 3,459 -f 185 = 3,644. The new venture which we 
tried of* reaching Bengali-speaking cultivators started with bright 
prospects, but unfortunately the one man who was to have been our 
best friend died in March, and for the present, while not giving up hope 
of large ingathering, we can only work and w'ait. Altogether a dozen 
Bengali-speaking people have sought Christian baptism. Two addi- 
tional catechists have been appointed, one of them a tcacher-catechist, 
in a Mech village of over 80 souls, urho renounced heathenism in a 
body. This was oue of the surprises of the year. Another was. that 
people in Assam, many miles beyond our furthest outpost, made re- 
quest that we should establish a congregation for their benefit, and 
now 14 baptized Christians are n luicleus of u greater incoming which 
may not be long delayed. This new territory now claimed at the 
people's own desire, is an area larger than the Kurseong sub-division. 
May we be found worthy of work that has called us. The success that 
1918 has brought is the fruit of oiir Indian workers' labours. They 
have shown a quiet enthnsinsm and an earnest zeal which augur well 
for the year before us. 

Tha Last Kikuyu Conference. -‘The East and the Went states that 
the Bishop of Zanzibar, who had vehemently protested against the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference held in 19l3, was himself present at the one 
held at the end of last July. ** The Bishop of Uganda acted as chairman 
at the Conference, which was attended by 100 persons, most of whom 
were representatives of missionary societies working in British East 
Africa. Although the scheme for revision put forward by the Bishop 
of Zanzibar was not accepted, it embodied such important proposals 
that our readers may like to see a summary of il. The scheme 
included 

** 1. The acceptance of the fad of Christ's one Church, the Brother- 
hood of all Christians, into which we all enter by Baptism. 

**2. The acceptance of the Church's Book, the Holy Bible, as God's 
Word. 

"3. The acceptance of the Church’s Creeds, the expression of the 
universal faith. 

** 4. The acceptance of the fact tl;at Episcopacy has always existed, 
and is to-day in possession of by far the greater part of Christendom. 

" 5. Episcopacy need not involve us in a monarchical, diocesan 
episcopate. Many bishops may serve one local church. The bishops 
should be freely elected, and should rule with the clergy and laity. Nor 
is it essential that we bold any one view of episcopacy on the doctrinal 
side, provided the fact of its existence, and continuance, he admitted. 

"6. Non-episcopal bodies accepting episcopacy would remain in 
full exercise of their own constitutions, working parallel with the pre- 
sent episcopal churches. 
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** 1 * The acceptance of the principle of Sacramental Grace. The 
Gospel SacraTnents, so-called, to be used by all, and all bodies to admit 
the liberty of Christians to those other rites that the Bishop |iimse1f 
calls sacraments. He pointed out that the laying-on of hands follows 
on baptism. 

The acceptance of the principle of the Church’s Discipline and 
Absolution, each body to decide how the Absolution be pronounced, 
whether before the whole people or in private, and how the preceding 
confession be made. 

“9. The acceptance of the principle of Corporate worship, each 
body using the form and manner of Baptism, and a valid form of Con- 
secration of the Sacrament of the Holy Communion. In the rest, both 
in administering Sacraments, and in other times of worship, each body 
to be left entirely free. 

“The Bishop assured the Conference that if the non-episcopal 
bodies would accept some such proposals as these, and consent to some 
episcopal consecration and ordination so as to enable them to minister, 
by invitation, in episcopal churches, he for his part would gladly come 
before any of their congregations, and accept any form of popular 
recognition. 

“He could not move from his own position, or allow doubt to be 
cast upon his ministerial authority received by ordination and con- 
secration. But if the Church’s forms were held to be weak on the side 
of popular recognition, he would not refuse whatever the other bodies 
thought to be necessary to make his ministry among them acceptable. 
This he could do in good faith, since our Lord Jesus Christ, who desires 
a United Church, knows the thoughts and motives of our hearts. 

“The Conference, after giving careful consideration to the scheme 
suggested by the Bishop of Zanzibar, decided that it was not possible 
to adopt it. They then reconsidered the constitution which had been 
drawn up in 191.3, and after making certain alterations in accordance 
with the advice given by the Archbishop of Canterbury, they adopted 
it unanimously.” 


Printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore City. 
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Editorial Notes 

India of To-day 

While the whole world is in a stale of great turmoil, 
there is no reason for surprise that India is also agitated. 
Though the conflict with rille and bayonet, cannon and 
machine-gun has nearly passed away, the struggle between 
people and government, employees and employed, labour 
and capital has become intensified everywhere. Though 
the noise of host encountering host on the battle-field has 
almost ceased, yet the strife of tongues between the people 
and those in authority has increased in intensity, and 
confusion prevails. At such a time, India, so long shut off 
from her neighbours and from world conflicts, is awaking, 
and sounds of strife and alarm are many and varied. ^ 

The political situation is by no means calm. The 
newspapers and public meetings indicate the trend of 
thought of many; and the impressions of a looker-on may 
perhaps be more accurate than of those sharing in the 
strife. There is a section of the people, shrill of speech, 
skilful in argument, which desires a complete change in the 
government of the country. The way in which they present 
their claims shows that they are engaged chiefly in a war of 
words and look aside from the facts. They can combat, or 
twist, or misrepresent, or ignore any arguments and facts 
that militate against their position; and they do it in such 
a way that it is evident they are contending more for a 
logical victory than for seeking a way by which the country 
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can be wisely governed. It is patent to all that if the 
proposed political changes take place, the members of the* 
Indian Civil Service will be placed in an entirely different 
and difficult position. If they frankly represent their views, 
they are Charged with mutiny and appeal is made to, 
Government to compel them to be silent, though the pro- 
ceedings of the civil servants by which their views were 
expressed were private and confidential. We are sure the 
members of the Civil Service would not go beyond their 
rights. The Indian must be allowed to declaim and write 
to any length without let or hindrance; but every other 
person must be mule. Criticism, though helpful, is resented. 

The extremist section in many ways shows its 
unfitness to possess authority. Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant 
have repeatedly defied the law in India, and they have 
resorted to the English courts to obtain what they consider 
redress. Both of them have happily lost their cases, and the 
British public ought as the result of these trials to be a little 
wiser regarding the kind of persons agitating in India and 
their methods. These law cases, the exaggerated writings in 
many of the newspapers, the unrestrained speeches of the 
orator*, the way those who hold views differing from theirs 
are vilified, all these things show that the ej^tremist classes 
have lost control of themselves and in their excitement write 
and speak in the wildest way. It is manifest that such 
persons are not fit to be trusted with power. There is very 
little effort on their part to grasp the situation ai|d set forth 
the way to secure good government. 

The results of the last election in Britain have brought 
misgivings to the extremists, though the British Govern- 
ment clearly shows its intention of carrying out its pledges 
regarding the government of this land. It has made 
Sij^ P. Sinha a peer of the realm, so that he may expound 
India’s needs to the House of Lords and secure the 
passing of such legislation as will benefit India. We are 
glad he has accepted office, and congratulate him on the 
honours he has received. But this does not satisfy 
the ^agitators, and they demand more drastic changes, 
though it is by no means clear what they want. We miss 
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the thoughtful, reasoned appeals which come from a 
thorough knowledge of the facts and a true conception of 
the state of the people. The Servants of India, who are giv- 
ing their lives to study the problems and find their solution, 
are frequently jeered at, because they too will not run riot in 
speech. India politically is smitten with the fever of 
unrest and in many ways acts unwisely. The extremists are 
hindering their own cause by their methods. 

There are many British who desire to see India grow 
into a self-governing country; hut they feel it is a waste of 
words to counsel moderation. Such an attitude just now 
is scorned, and the moderates consequently have a difficulty 
in expressing themselves. 

The scarcity of food and the high prices prevailing 
accentuate the unrest among the masses. Disturbances 
were widespread, strikes were the order of the day, and 
many suffered loss. Happily a quieter spirit prevails at 
present, but how long it will last, who can foretell? The 
conditions are favourable for disturbances, and each must 
do his best to remove causes of friction. 

In the religious world the same spirit is manifest to 
some extent. We are told that missionaries misrepresent In- 
dia in their speeches and writings; the appeal for help is made 
by setting forth the darker side of Indian life; the patriotic 
Indian is disturbed and disquieted by what he regards as 
misrepresentations. Some have gone so far as to suggest 
“ that a deputation of Indian Christians should be sent 
to England in order to represent things as they are and to 
correct any false impressions that missionary speakers 
might have left.” Here, again, is the ignoring /of facts, 
the desire to make as pleasing a picture as possible of 
the India of to-day, and a forgetfulness of all the toil that 
missions have expended in India. 

We are glad The Christian Patriot does not take this 
attitude. Its promoters are among the most patriotic of 
Indians ; but they refuse to shut their eyes to the facts of 
the present day. We quote from a recent issue: — 

'*We have seen a picture in a magazine of a grandmother and child 
on the hip called *Three Generations; a grandmother of twenty-five/ 
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Underneath we are told that in India there are 2,273,245 widows and 
115,285 widows less than ten years old. These are hard facts which can- 
not be explained away by the most idealistic picture that may be drawn 
of Indian home-life. These are the ugly spots which have to be erased. 
Every time that we read of such things in a magazine published for 
the benefit of Christians in the West, we cannot avoid thinking of the 
repugnance which would be raised in their minds towards Indian men 
who probably are guilty of tolerating such a miserable state of things. 
It has extorted its toll of suffering and shame from us. But there seems 
to be no end to our humiliation, and as long as baby marriages take 
place, such pictures will continue to be published.*' 

In writing of the dowry system in India, the editor 
quotes the words of the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, “It is 
exposing us to the ridicule of our hostile critics and candid 
friends in India,” and goes on to write: 

“ If the practice of marrying money and not a woman or girl prevails 
in England, it is only an aberration, but in India it is a diabolical 
cruelty, making us unfit to be given the most elementary rights. This 
is how social evils work out Ihcir karma in India.** 

Many an Englishman hangs his head for shame at the 
evils that are rampant in England to-day. He does not 
deny or palliate them, but he is seeking a w^ay to put 
an end to them; and in that he is glad to have every 
help. The Christian Patriot holds similar views apparently 
and seeks to aid in putting down those evils which every 
true Indian laments. 

If alike in the political, social, and religious world 
Ihere were less morbid sensitiveness and more courageous 
efforts made to face the facts and to seek a remedy 
for the evils that are patent to all, and if there were less 
platform oratory and vituperation in the press and more 
strenuous and persistent elforts to work for the public 
good, it would be manifest that such men were fit to be 
trusted with responsibility in every sphere of life, and 
India would rapidly reach the goal for which she is 
agitating without an adequate understanding of what 
she wants. 

The Distress in India 

We print a letter that Dr. Hume has written to Dr. 
Mott setting forth clearly the needs of missions with regard 
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to the distress that prevails in many parts of India to-day. 
Mission workers find it impossible to live on their com- 
paratively small salaries, and thousands of people are 
suffering greatly. An organisation exists in Bombay for 
the distributing of relief under the direction of the National 
Missionary Council of India. In each province a small 
committee has been formed to assist the central 
committee in Bombay, so that funds given will speedily 
reach those who need them. We know that many 
applications for help have been made, and we trust 
that funds for distribution will soon be forthcoming; for 
though the use of insufficient food may be some time in 
causing death, yet the effects of such starvation have a most 
debilitating effect on the system and make permanent 
invalids of thousands, thus increasing the sorrow and 
distress in the land. Prompt help is needed to supplement 
what Government is doing to prevent people from dying. 
Dr. Hume states the case with restraint. In addition 
to approaching Dr. Mott, Dr. Hume tried to induce the 
American Red Cross Society to undertake famine relief in 
India. He writes that he has received the following cable 
from New York: — “ Rev. Robert Hume, Ahmednagar. Red 
Cross finally advises us unable to handle situation in India. 
Have referred it to Mission Boards. — Charles S. Macfarlane. 
Federal Council of Churches.” Letters from missionaries 
describe the pitiable condition of the people in many places, 
and the exceedingly high price of all food grains aggravates 
the situation. The need is great. Every missionary will be 
glad of funds that he can use to alleviate distress. For 
several months the strain will increase till the crops ripen. 
These depend on the rain, and if this fails again, the state 
of India will be appalling. 

The Definition of a Christian 

In our February issue we published the suggested defi- 
nition of a Christian as regards a new Christian Marriage 
Act. It runs as foIlow^s : — “ A person shall be held to be a 
Christian who has professed the Christian religion and has 
not been admitted to membership of another religion, and 
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the fact of his submitting to the ceremony of marriage by 
non-Christian rites shall not be held in itself to prove that 
he has ceased to be a Christian/’ 


It is manifest that many objections can in theory ^ 
raised against this definition. But the law and custom in 
India with regard to marriage must be borne in mind in 
considering the definition. When a marriage in India takes 
place, both parties must be of the same caste or religion. 
Inter-caste marriages have occasionally been performed, 
but their legality is not assured. Marriages between 
Christians and Hindus are impossible by Hindu law as are 
marriages between Christians and Muhammadans by 
Muhammadan law. Under the Indian Christian Marriage 
Act such marriages are possible, and only under this Act. 

One principle underlying the Christian Marriage Act is 
that marriage shall be monogamous, so that familj" life shall 
be possible under the best conditions. It is well known 
that when it is difficult for some Christians to provide 
what they regard as suitable partners for their sons or 
daughters, they select a non-Christian and get a Hindu 
priest to perform a marriage ceremony. If^ one of the 
parties is a Christian, the marriage is not valid; for no 
Hindu priest has power to marry a Christian to a non- 
Christian. In order to preserve a monogamous marriage, 
and prevent either party taking another wife or husband, 
while a legal wife or husband is already alive, the definition 
as printed above has been suggested. Great laxity in regard 
to marriage arrangements prevails among the lower classes 
in India, from whom the majority of Christians has come; 
and the law is framed to educate the people and provide 
for the continuance and purity of family life. The Indian 


Social Reformer asks the question, Why should the 

insist on regarding as a Christian a person who, by mart 

by a non-Christian rite, has given the best proof y 

being a Christian?” The answer to the question is 

most cases the party concerned comes back immeef®^’ 

the Christian Church and claims to be a Christian.^^^® „ 

He has 

taken an unusual step to overcome a difficulty, bi ^ 
desire to remain a non-Christian. It is to put ^ 


such actions that the definition is suggested. 


slop to 
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The Indian Social Reformer goes on to remark : — 

**Tbc law relating to bigamy is absurdly anomalous in India. The 
vast majority of men in India can marry any number of wives without 
committing an offence under the Penal Code. But if a person who 
purported to be a Christian at some time in his life and has not taken 
the trouble or undergone the sensation of being publicly admitted to 
another, marries a second wife, he is liable to he sentenced to some 
years’ imprisonment. The judge himself may be a Hindu or Muham- 
madan with /two or more wives living. Bigamy is a good grpund for 
divorce, or a second marriagc'in the life-lime of the first wife may be 
declared void, but to make it an olTenqe in India is absurd.” 

If a Hindu or a Muhammadan is allowed a certain 
licence regarding the marriage tie, that is no reason why 
the Christian law should he lax. Christians aim to secure 
monogamous marriages and the purity of family life, and 
though the law may be stricter for them than for members 
of other religions, they will not complain. In framing a 
new Act Christians must see that their principles are not 
violated. The way suggested may not be the best, but the 
purpose is clear. 

A Christian correspondent, writing to The Indian 
Social Reformer, suggests that the object desired may be 
obtained by defining a Christian marriage instead of 
defining a Christian. He would define a Christian marriage 
as follows : — 

“ For the purposes of tJie administration of the Indian Christian. 
Marriage Act, a marriage shall he deemed a ‘Christian Marriage’ 
finally binding the contracting parlies by each and all of those 
provisions of the Act which determine the nature of the contract, if 
both of the contracting parties shall, at the time of the marriage, 
publicly and formally declare themselves adherents of the Christian 
Religion and desirous of contracting the marriage under the provisions 
of the Indian Christian Marriage Act.” 

The difficulty may possibly be met in this yvay, but it 
makes a marriage between a Christian and a non-Christian 
impossible. Personally we should welcome this; but we 
are strongly convinced that some way must be found by 
which persons professing dilYerent religions may be legally 
married without having to declare that they do not belong ‘ 
to this or that religion. If such marriages are legalised, 
they must be monogamous. The Christian who wishes to 
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marry a non-Christian cannot legally do so, unless he is 
married according to the Indian Christian Marriage Act. | 
Whether this difficulty can be met by Mr. Patel’s proposed 
Act, which is being so strongly protested against, we do not 
know. We wish the Christian Marriage Act to be so drawn 
that Christians shall be in no doubt that marriage is 
monogamous. If a Christian wishes to marry one of another 
religion, whose marriage law is different, he should, unless 
he renounces the Christian religion, be required to maintain 
a monogamous marriage. We contend for the raising of 
the purity of family life by making bigamous marriages 
illegal and punishable by law. 

The Evangelbtic Campaign in India 

Dr. Eddy and his helpers have arrived in India, and 
they have lost no time in getting to work. There is com- 
paratively little of advertising; but the Christian Church is 
being instructed as to its duty in regard to the evangelisation 
of non-Christians. The motto adopted is “ Mobilise the 
whole Church for Christ’s service.” This is the only way to 
secure (1) harmony in the church, (2) efficient working of 
church institutions, (3) economy in administration, and 
(4) effective evangelisation of non-Christians. The time is 
ripe for a Christian advance. Mission schools have for 
half a century inJluenced the minds of hundreds of thou- 
sands, wiio know what they ought to do. Those who have 
forgotten most of what they learnt at school, even 
the art of reading and writing, still retain in their 
consciences some knowledge of God and their duty to Him. 
They have in thought and judgement separated themselves 
from the customs and traditions of the past, but by force of 
circumstances are carried along the stream of current life. 
A keen interest on the part of their Christian neighbours 
and friends and a mighty outpouring of the Spirit of God 
would awaken old feelings, arouse the conscience, and leadv 
to an open confession of Jesus Christ. 

' The campaigns in Calcutta and in Travancore have been 
attended with marked blessing; much prayer is rising 
from the Church daily that the blessing may be intensified 
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and spread far around; and amid the unrest and disquiet 
of India to-day the only person who can satisfy heart and 
conscience and reason, and allay the fears and alarms of 
the people, is Jesus Christ, who must ^e so presented 
that the people will recognise in Him the satisfaction of 
their needs. 

A Christian All«India Peace Memorial 

The Bishop of Bombay has sent to the papers the 
following suggestion for a peace memorial in India: — 

“ Let us build the four arms of a great church in the shape of u Greek 
Cross, assigning one to each of the religious divisions known to the 
Army — the Church of England, the Homan Catholics, the Presbyterians 
and the Wesleyans and other Christians, who for army purposes are 
grouped together, and, as a matter of fact, often act together in India 
in matters outside tlje Army. In the terminal wall of each Church 
towards the centre let there be an arch, designed so as to form one of 
eight arches which would ultimately support a great dome over the 
central space. At present the four arches in the end walls of the four 
buildings would be built up. But they would remain asking, as it were, 
to be opened out, and asking for the dome to be built which would 
complete the structure and make it one. 

“ All Christians of any race who starting from India met their 
deaths in the war would be commemorated in these buildings. 

“Thus the buildings would symbolise the united efforts of 
Christians in the war, and at the same time the sense of this generation 
that the unity of Christendom must come, and that we are here to 
prepare for it.” 

The suggestion reveals the catholicity of the Bishop of 
Bombay, who desires and works for the reunion of Christen- 
dom in his own way. The building would be unique and 
symbolise what the future should bring forth. We are 
reminded of Keshub Chandra Sen’s efforts to unite all 
religions. He had a picture painted symbolic of his idea 
of the unity underlying all religions; but the idea never 
went beyond the painted symbol. We appreciate and share 
the Bishop's desire for the union of Christendom, but we 
are doubtful whether the time is ripe for a symbolic building. 
It may be that such a building would put to shame those 
who either oppose or are laggards in their efforts to promote 
union; but it may remain for ever incomplete, without the 
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uniting dome, embodying in part the dream of those who 
aaw visions of union not to be fulfilled. 

It is perfectly true that on the battle-field the various 
•chaplains have larked together, and the men have honoured 
not so much the denomination hs the man when attending 
to the ministrations of religion. There has been a mini- 
mising of the things that separate and an upholding of 
those that unite. A building such as the one suggested by 
the Bishop of Bombay would commemorate the camaraderie 
of Christians on the battle-field and foreshadow that grow- 
ing “unity of spirit in the bond of peace.” 

The scheme will probably be put aside as the dream of 
a visionary; but those who see visions and dream dreams 
are often the propounders of ideas that ultimately sway the 
masses of mankind. The Bishop suggests that the church 
should be erected in Bombay, because of the part it has 
taken in the war. , He has not consulted the heads of local 
churches; for he is anxious that the idea shall be thoroughly 
discussed before steps are taken to make it a reality. 
He appeals to the Christians in India “to make their Peace 
Memorial a religious memorial, and to enshrine in it a great 
idea.” With this sentiment we cordially agree, and we 
trust the Bishop’s suggestion will be looked at from every 
point of view. 

Ministers’ Conference at Tranquebar 

The Rev. H. A. Popley informs us that a ministers’ 
conference, in connection with the evangelistic campaign, 
will be held at Tranquebar on April 29-30. It will be 
follow’ed by another conference on mailers alTecting church 
union, notice of which will be sent by the Bishop of 
Dornakal. All those who intend to be present should 
inform the Rev, H. Frykholni, Swedish Mission, Tranquebar, 
before the 13th April. 



The Mass Movement Church* 


By the Rev. F. Goodwill 

M issionaries in the Mysore state and adjoining 
areas have worked for several decades past without 
seeing anything that could be called a mass movement 
towards Christianity. The growth of the local church is 
chiefly due to natural increase of population, while the 
numbers received by baptism from the non-Christian 
population are but scanty. But here and there in India 
there are movenjents of castes and classes into the Christian 
fold that are of such dimensions that we can speak of them 
as mass movements. Harvest wwk is hard toil the world 
over; but it is joyful work. And the work of missionaries 
who are engaged in fields where numbers are being baptised 
and trained in the Christian church is crammed w ith hope and 
promise. Nevertheless it is rich with problems and dangers 
also, and often the way to success is strewn with the 
wrecks of methods and schemes w’hich .failed of their orig- 
inal promise. 

One of the earliest problems is a financial one. The 
wwk of pioneering and of founding churches over large 
areas of country, a small community in this village and a 
little soipiety in the next, is a costly one. Agents and super- 
vising agents are necessary, and a good deal of the cost in 
the earlier years of the work must needs fall on the 
missionary society that sent out the original missionaries. 
A certain amount of material also is required, and again it 
is the society in a foreign country that must needs find the 
money for buildings of various sorts. While this is 
obviously the duty of the missionary society at the outset, 
it is soon felt that progress must be very limited unless the 
churches founded begin to provide for themselves and to 
manage their own affairs. Problems relating to the 
development of an indigenous ministry, and to Hie 

• A paper read before the Bangalore Missionary Conference. 
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maintenance of discipline and sound doctrine in the 
churches, are not less important nor less urgent. It is no 
light task so to order the establishment of a Christian 
church in a land where Christianity is still foreign to the 
life and conceptions of the people that, as masses press into 
it, it can become at the same time both Indian and Christ- 
ian. It is our duty under our very general title to consider 
some of the more apparent problems of the Church where 
the numbers are becoming large, so that whole communities 
are already named Christian. 

It needs hardly to be mentioned that certain of the 
problems of the mass movement church are closely con- 
nected with problems of poverty and of ignorance. The 
greater number of converts where converts come in groups 
and by villages are of low or non-caste origin. They are 
socially, intellectually, or educationally, and economically, 
the lowest stratum of society. We do not regret that such 
have the first sitting down at the table of the Lord 
spread in India; they have most need, and therefore most 
right. We can easily imagine how well secured the Indian 
Christian Church is by this origin of large numbers of its 
first members against pride and caste exclusiveness and 
other evils that spring from popularity. It has been said 
of religious movements in the West that “ pots and 
peoples boil from the bottom not from the top,” and 
apparently that is true of Christianity in the East also. 
But for the present many problems are born directly 
of the low caste of the masses that seek admission to the 
Christian fold. 

Organised religion must needs be had at a price. 
While the individual spirit may meditate and worship the 
Divine without money and without price, when men com- 
bine for mutual instruction and united worship the 
organisation and the material means pertaining thereto 
make demands upon the purse of the religionist. And 
there may be a very substantial dilference in the cost of 
the ministry of edification and the plant of one religion, 
and those pertaining to another. It is possible that 
Christianity, Hinduism and Muhammadanism might make 
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very different demands in money upon their adherents in 
the same country and communities. Prohahly this aspect 
of religious life has not received much attention from those 
who have considered the problems of the Christian Church 
in India, especially the problem of its finance. 

What demands does the religion of the outcaste make 
upon his labour or money? What does he spend time and 
means on, and how much? There is no regular priesthood 
for whose support he must contribute; for the most part 
the ceremonies of his religion are performed by the head- 
man of his class in the village, and are done without fee. 
In time of village or family trouble from sickness or other 
cause, the out-caste may have to provide a cock or a goat, or 
part price of a buffalo, to offer as a sacrifice at the village 
shrine; but it is not all lost money, for the deity in the case 
of most of the offerings appropriates only the essence and 
an uncommonly good feast is made of the rest. There are 
w^andering singers and sannyasis who take regular tribute 
of him, but the coin is small and the grain is dealt out by 
the housewife thriftily. The cost of his temple is negligible, 
for it is but a small mud erection of two or three feet in 
height, set at the foot of a conspicuous tree, or may be only 
a mud platform under such a tree. And the cost of the 
regular worship there is only that of a little colour such as 
the ladies of the house use, plus a little camphor or incense. 
On occasions he will give in kind or in cash liberally, but 
liberally because the occasion is rare and not regular. Some 
years ago I stood at the temple of a plague goddess much 
frequented by the lower classes of the country-side, and 
watched the performance of certain ceremonies performed 
by a family, one of whose members had lately recovered 
from plague. In the course of the ceremonies a quantity 
of rice and coconuts were handed to the priest of the temple ; 
but I w^as specially interested to see how much cash would 
pass wlien the collection box was handed round at the end. 
1 was both astonished and moved to see that one of [the 
obviously working women put Rs. 2 into the box, while the 
other made her gift of Rs. 2 and annas 4. The annual 
journey to a temple festival probably costs the villager really 
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little, SO far as the temple is concerned, and really it takes 
for him the place of the hot weather visit to the hills for 
European residents. 

Now Christianity is clear in its call for the assembling 
of its converts together in a body for prayer and instruction. 
They are brought together on the verandah of the evange- 
list’s house, or in a school-room, or in a building reserved 
for religious uses, and are taught to worship with concerted 
song and united petition. It is entirely a new method of 
worship, this method of the mass and of united action. In 
some localities missions have tried to avoid the cost of 
buildings for worship by gathering their people on plat- 
forms around shady trees or in the open air in suitable 
places. But experience proves that such a method of 
worship is suitable oVily for very occasional meetings, and 
that without the “ room ” of some sort into which Christ- 
ians can enter, public worship languishes in its numbers 
and its religious value. Surely the early missionaries who 
taught their congregations to sing after the English fashion 
have been too lightly criticised, for there was no congrega- 
tional type of song to be found that they could consecrate 
to Christian uses. And the sneers of some against the 
Fluropean type of building erected are as cheap and as little 
to be regarded, for Indian religions have not evolved a 
suitable style of building for the collection of a congrega- 
tion for purposes of common worship. All of us know of 
large pillared halls connected with various large sanctuaries 
in South India, but it could hardly be claimed for such they 
were either intended, or suitable, for public worship under 
the lead of one or more individuals. It is clear, then, that 
buildings for Christian uses are necessary, buildings of a 
large type and relatively much more costly than the religious 
buildings which the outcaste erected on the fringe of 
Hinduism. 

It is clear from what I have said above that the out- 
caste is not at the expense of maintaining a regular minis- 
try while he is still a non-Christian. There is no agency 
which aims at regular instruction of any soH, or even at 
stirring up the zeal of adherents to this worship or that*. 
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But one of the greatest burdens that Jesus laid on His infant 
church and people was that of teaching and exhorting, and 
from the beginning until now the Church in all lands where 
it has found root, has instituted a ministry whose duty it is 
to hold and spread a knowledge of the faith, to comfort the 
distressed and to warn and exhort the erring and ignorant. 
The Christian ministry, like the Gospel itseli# ought to 
touch human life at every point. Without being intrusive 
into realms where the individual deals solel.T with his 
Maker, and without interference wdth personal liberty and 
initiative, the Christian minister should be the help and 
guide of each member and of the whole church to which he 
is appointed. And we hold that they that preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel, that when a man spends 
his whole time and strength in spiritual things, his people 
should minister to him in material things. But this ideal 
brings in its train financial obligations such as the members 
of the church have not before known. 

There is another obligation that must needs be brought 
before the attention of the mass moyement church, as 
indeed before every church lhat is founded upon Christ 
Jesus, namely, the duty of lively persistent elfort to spread 
the Kingdom of the Cross among those yet unevangelised. 
They must learn that it is their plain Christian duly not 
merely to nurse their own religious life, private and public, 
but to do on behalf of the surrounding populations what 
foreign churches in the name of Christ have done for them. 
We may question if the lack of such zeal and persistent 
effort has not been the cause of the stagnation that for 
centuries has lain upon the Syrian churches in the south- 
west of India. Missionary work as a duty and a glad 
service cannot too soon be set before the newly-gathered 
churches. And while much can certainly be done by 
voluntary efforts of individual members, the right prosecu- 
tion of this duty can only be accomplished by agents set 
apart for it at the cost of the members who themselves are 
not able fully to carry out the universal quest. Here again 
we have a d^and made in the great name of the Lord of 
the Church, such as does not characterise the religion that 
these lowly people have previously followed. 
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This gathering will need ne persuasion to accept yet 
another duty to the community as being implied by the 
principles of the Christian religion, namely, that of removing 
ignorance and superstition and waking dull minds to all 
the healthy activities of human life. Life abundant is the 
gift of our Lord, and wherever He enters a human heart or 
a community He brings a life and a power that manifest 
themselves everywhere. Some kind of education, some 
stirring up of the trend of the mind, must needs accompany 
spiritual enlightenment. At the outset it will probably be 
impossible for any system of self-help in these matters to 
materialise; the burden of education of various sorts must 
be borne by the societies that brought to the people the 
original message of spiritual liberty. But if societies are to 
be allowed to move on to do similar work elsewhere, those 
already awakened must sooner or later take upon themselves 
the burden of education. In some parts of India Government 
is moving towards an educational system that will reach 
all cbisses, but it is likely to be a considerable time before 
public education will be available equally in all parts of 
this great country. And even if it were available now, 
there is neither the desire nor the ability to utilise the 
advantages of education among such people as are now being 
enfolded by the Church. How shall parents, themselves 
abysmally ignorant, guide the feet of their children to 
enlightenment? And how shall boys and girls give them- 
selves to schooling when their bodies’ labour is demanded 
as the price of their daily food? 

No doubt voluntary vs^ork on the part of such as have 
already some smattering of learning will do something for 
the youth of the masses. We read, for example, of Christian 
youths and girls in Tinnevelly who have pledged themselves to 
teach others to read and write during their holidays from 
school and college, so that a body of 20,000 illiterates in the 
Christian community may be transmuted to literates before 
1920. We think it would not be impossible, too, to find a 
few women here and there capable of instructing their less 
fortunate sisters in simple arts such as are suitable to their 
station. But the whole burden of the education of a 
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community is so great and complex that long development 
both in mental and economic regions will be required 
before any body of converts could take this burden upon 
themselves. Perhaps it is the last of the great responsibili- 
ties that we have touched upon that an indigenous Indian 
Church would be able to appreciate and adequately to 
undertake. But surely enough has been said to indicate 
that the Christian religion makes claims upon its low-caste 
converts such as they have not before borne. Christianity 
is likely to be for them a relatively expensive religion. 

Are there indications that the mass movement church 
as a whole is realising its duty in providing for its own 
ministry and for other activities of a true church? It is 
clear that generally the duty of self-support has been 
pressed upon these churches by their missionaries and 
pastors. Perhaps no instance can be found of a church of 
low-caste converts which within a short period has been 
able to maintain a ministry suitable to its needs. From 
fifteen to forty years seem to be required in the present 
conditions to bring a church to the stage of self-support. 
Yet the giving of the people is from the first probably as 
much as it was in Hinduism, and there is reason to believe 
that as churches grow in years they generally advance in 
the matter of giving, even while their material condition 
remains the same. “ When we were heathens, we had to 
give through fear of the curses of the sannyasi and the 
priest; now we are in a religion of love, so why should we 
give now?” said a new con\:.it to a west coast missionary. 
But there is no doubt that new motives soon come into 
force, and the convert gives freely to his religion of love. 

There is one thing about Christian giving which is not 
appreciated by many Indian Christians, both new and old 
converts, and that is the monotony of regular collections. 
I have met at least one very intelligent and generous Christ- 
ian to whom the offering at every Christian service was a 
positive offence; he could not rid himself of the notion of 
payment for service rendered. Probably the weekly offerings 
in most of our churches is not one of the things we are proud 
of. The Indian Christian likes to give on occasion, when 

2 * 
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personal or family circumstances seem to call for a thank-^ 
offering. And every one of us must frequently have been 
loured by the generosity of the offerings made after sick- 
ness, or on the accomplishment of a journey, or the 
arrival of a baby that, may be, some might have thought 
superfluous, or on receipt of the first salary of a new and 
, better appointment. And the spiritual suggestion of the 
gifts has often been as notable as the generosity of them. 

Hut it is very significant to me that churches of widely 
different ecclesiastical principles, and far removed terri- 
torially, have found it desirable to impress upon their 
people the duly of regular giving. The L.M.S. in Travan- 
core, with other missions elsewhere, determines with the* 
consent of the individual an amount at which the family is 
to be assessed monthly, and that sum is reckoned a bind- 
ing obligation on the family. So much so, that sometimes 
publication of banns or the performance of other services 
for the family is refused until the debt of honour is paid 
up. The exact sums due per week and per quarter from 
old-lime Methodists are almost forgotten by their descend- 
ants; but still “class money,” a recognised monthly sum 
within the means of each family or individual, is one of 
the corner-stones of the finances of the Indian Methodist 
Church. 

As one enquires into the way by which moneys are 
raised in various churches in South India, it is really remark- 
able how carefully the life of their members is watched 
and taxed at every point. The Indian housewife visiting a 
^temple festival, a parishe or liruvira, who threads her 
way with dignity and unfailing charity through the lines 
of sealed beggars, doling out her gifts at every step, is not 
unlike the member of the Christian Church in India. The 
daily rice is frequently taxed, and attendance at each ser- 
vice on Sunday; special seasons of the church year make 
their appeal, the general harvest offering adds substantially 
to the amounts accruing by the produce of consecrated trees 
or animals; the cardinal events of human life, baptism,, 
marriage and burial, give occasion for someone, not neces- 
sarily the person most concerned, to give an offering. In 
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my own church in recent months someone has invented the 
custom of making an offering to the church at betrothals, 
thus happily making^ a new^ suggestion to English church 
life. And I learn from the C.M.S. in Travancore that the 
custom with them of permitting members to celebrate their 
birthdays, by giving an offering in recognition of another 
year’s mercies, frequently brings much pleasure to growing 
age as well as distidct gain to the church. There is little 
to choose between the methods of church collections in one 
area and in another, and it is clear to enquiry that the 
newly-founded churches are following in the steps of the 
older churches in ingenious and generous giving. It is 
worth noting how very generous is the response of the 
churches generally at the time of harvest thanksgiving. It 
is surely a recognition, more or less Conscious, of the 
claims of the Lord of all on the life to which He has given 
the means of living for yet another year. We may or may 
not teach the old Jewish proportion of one-tenth as due to 
God; but everywhere that instruction has been given on 
this great subject of Christian giving, it is clear that the 
people accept the principle that they may give their tithes 
to the God of Love, 

It is not unprofitable to enquire what is the actual 
amount being offered by large churches towards their 
support. The economic condition of widely separated 
areas will make for great differences in the amounts given 
per head, as well as the different stage of development of 
the churches. The L.M.S. area in Travancore includes 
churches of long-standing together with churches formed 
during very recent years of the poorest classes of the 
people. While the average per head in ihe oldest church 
is over Re. 1 per annum, the average for the whole area is 
about 7j annas per bead, men, women and children, each 
individual of the Christian community. In our own 
mission in Hyderabad the average for a community of 
about 30^000 is about 4 annas per bead. In the Wesleyan 
Mission in Mysore, with a community of about 6,000, a 
community which can hardly be thought . of as a mass 
movement church but which has large congregations 
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approaching self-support and as such connected with^ 
problems, here the average per head is a little over 13 atl 
per annum. I note that two districts in Travancore, 
which the churches are formed entirely of low-cl 
converts, now average a contribution of 5 annas and'f^ 
annas respectively from each individual, and that our 
church in Hyderabad is expecting to raise from eac 
individual the sum of 6 annas during this year. When od 
realises how much this will mean for each wage-earner i? 
the course of the year, one is astonished at the greatne . 
of the gift in proportion to the poverty of the givers. 

To what extent, we proceed to enquire, do the 
the mass movement church meet the cost of its ministi . 

IS 

That cost, of course, varies much in different localities. 
our Wesleyan District of Hyderabad it is estimated th.^ 
the cost of the pastoral agency, i.c.. of evangelists an^^ 
other agents, including ordained ministers, engaged ii, 
pastoral work, is about Rs. 2-8-0 per head of the community. 
But this cost is considerably increased by the comparative 
smallness of the congregations that are under the charge 
of each individual pastor. Thai number is not more than 
about 100 to each worker. Given larger units, such as 
would be gathered by the ingathering of the whole popu- 
lation of villages instead of but a part, the average cost 
would be considerably reduced, possibly to one-half or less, 
in one large church in Travancore the cost per head is not 
more than about Re. 1, and that church is self-supporting. 
In my own circuit in Bangalore a cost of about Re. 1-8 
would furnish a reasonably strong pastoral agency. And 
1 think there is good reason to believe that the Indian 
ehurches generally, as they take up the whole burden of 
Iheir self-support, tend to increase the salaries of their 
ordained pastors rather than the contrary. I draw this 
conclusion tentatively, but the conclusion is based on a good 
many items which are taken from widely separated locali- 
ties. Doubtless when castes higher in status and more 
comfortably placed come into the fold, the financial 
situation will be greatly eased and the Church make more 
rapid progress toward complete self-support. The Syrian^ 
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churches and the Romo-Syrians, which embody a consider- 
able number of converts of position and economic standing, 
are well able to maintain their ministry and to build large 
and prosperous churches. 

The Commission of the Wesleyan Church in South 
India, appointed at its Provincial Synod held in Bangalorje, 
January, 1918, to investigate the problems of the mass move- 
ment church, has decided to propose to the Home Committee 
an experiment in endowment of a few selected pastorates. 
The proposal in brief is to provide two acres of wet land and 
five acres of dry land to be \vorked by the pastor or under 
his direction, as one of the chief sources of his living. 
The contributions of his pastorate with the small sum of 
Rs. 2 per month from the missionary society would make 
up the balance of his income. It is felt that such a 
scheme would make the pastor one with his people, depend- 
ent like them on agricultural conditions; moreover, it 
brings the Christian Church into line with Hindu religious 
institutions which usually depend on inam lands for a con- 
siderable part of their income. I have made no reference to 
the system of self-supporting village pastorates Jn the 
Baptist Mission in the Ongole neighbourhood, because that 
system depends in part on government grants towards the 
schools which are carried on by the -pastors, and I prefer 
for the present to consider the Indian churches as depend- 
ent only on their own resources, h'elped out by those of the 
missions founding them. 

Let us turn for a while to look at some of the problems 
connected with the housing of the churches. It is Astonish- 
ing to me how many congregations that have been long 
established still carry on their worship in a part of the 
house of the resident evangelist, or in the village school-room. 
The erection of a separate building for public worship throws 
a heavy burden upon a small and poor church. Probably 
the cost of a building suitable to their needs would 
represent the amount they can raise for the support of their 
pastorate in ten years. Enquiries made in many quarters 
indicate a keen desire on the part of the people to have a 
building separated for public worship. Probably, however. 
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for a good while to come a good pari of the 
churches will have to be met from funds raised 
Bequests and endowments will accrue with 
where; but such substantia] help is not likely tj^^^ 
quent in the class of poor churches that we have^^. 
larly in-yiew. But there js one way in which 
communities can make substantial contributions 
churches, that of labour. A hard prescription to se 
men and women whose sole luxury is- hard wor^ 
morning to night under keen masters, bpt I think it 
hard workers who, rightly led, will shrink from ! 
in their o(T time. 

When 1 was lately in Travancore 1 saw one 
monument of the pluck and persistence of a poor 
gation. They had a church of their own, about 90 
30. The floor was still only earth, and the interna. " 
still in a rough state. U was built by the people 
selves at a cost of about Rs. 10,000, extended over 30 
When they had money they laid the foundations, Wi 
they had more they built the walls, gradually they Hnishe 
the bulk of the work by their gifts and their own labour 
combined. We are told of a large church in the Tinnevelly 
District that was built by the people themselves at a cost of 
Us. 20,000. These are just suggestions of what people caif 
and will do for the sake of the religion to which they have 
commit ted themselves. 'And cn a scale proportioned to 
their feeble status other newly-founded churches may be 
expected to labour to build the Lord a house. It has sur- 
prised me in visiting churches which are very largely in the 
charge of Indian Christians that the buildings are so clean of 
idolatrous items of ornamentation, or even so little Indian. 
There is certainly a strong tendency among many Indian 
ministers to ecclesiasticism — probably the right elements 
of it might be used more freely in our Indian churches-*^ 
but this does not appear, nor traces of the religious past of 
the people, in the buildings used for public worship. 

Great questions still aw^ait discussion, and the pages are 
running out.. But let us see briefly to what extent the 
churches of the masses are developing men suitable to lead 
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and minister to those churches. At the present time the 
boarding schools maintained by the missionary societies 
are largely the source of supply of men for evangelistic and 
pastoral work. In one mission in the Panjab quite twenty 
per cent, of the workers are estimated to come from board- 
ing schools. Lock enquiries would very likely give still 
larger proportions. 

On the other hand, it is generally found that few young 
men who have taken an English course of education in 
high schools, few ministers* sons w^ho have graduated, few' 
of the more intelligent and better educated of the young 
men of the second generation of Christians take up the 
work of the ministry. Some suggest that lack of confidence 
in the Indian management of the churches is a cause; 
others that there is little scope in the Indian Church for 
ability and enterprise untrammelled by European interfer- 
ence: others that Government pay and position is more 
attractive than Christian work. There is an element of 
truth in the first tw^o of the reasons given. Even Indian 
laymen have admitted to me that the pastors, especially 
evangelists doing pastoral work, were badgered by the lay 
officials of the churches which supported them. It was 
said that churches generally met their engagements with 
their pastors, but often irregularly; and that factions were 
often the source of trouble to the pastor. And we 
Europeans must admit that our best intentions sometimes 
do our Indian colleagues injustice, and that the best of us 
are not always at our best. Yet I think that generally the 
missionary is ready to give scope to energy and enterprise 
in an Indian w'orker, and that the man who wants to work 
on his owm lines for his people can find his sphere and his 
support. VV^orldliness certainly has a share in deciding the 
career of many abfe young Christian men; and there are so 
many worldly invitations that one cannot wonder that an 
answer is given to this or that call which eventually shuts 
up a man from the possibility of Christian work. 

But the fact that there is a general tendency to recruit 
the higher ranks of the pastorate directly from the members 
in other servicesf rather than by promotion through the 
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grades of evangelists, indicsftes that men who have already 
chosen their career elsewhere do hear the voice of God and 
the Church and give themselves to religious service. It 
seems to me that some steps must be taken to lay hold on 
those who will make the evangelists and ministers of the 
church while they are still young and while youthful 
enthusiasms are at their highest and perhaps their purest* 
The Romo-Syriac Church designates its hoys while between 
the ages of 9 and 12 years, and begins its long training for 
the priesthood. The dangers of such a course are obvious, 
yet it is certain that all of us have known young men of 
sincere religious feelings and with desires to do “God’s 
work,” for whom no clear opening into that work was 
provided until they had settled in other employments and 
were no longer free to follow the enthusiasms of their 
youth. 

A most hopeful feature of the life of the growing Indian 
churches is the development of bands of laymen, who with 
difTerenl nomenclature in different churches are taking a 
very large part in the voluntary services of the church and 
in the management of its material affairs. In the C.M.S. 
on the West Coast as “ mOppar,” they are doing the sort of 
work which they do as “class leaders” and “local preach- 
ers” in the Methodist Church. In some areas it is found 
that the development of a body of men capable of control- 
ling and rightly using the finances of the self-governing 
churches is even harder than the development of lay 
workers in spiritual things. In one large mission area, 
which contains both old churches capable of self- 
support and young mass movement churches, it has been 
found necessary in recent years for the missionary in 
charge of each district to be the treasurer for all the 
pastorates in his district. It is not dislronesty that led to 
the arrangement. But careless disposal in loans and 
temporary accommodations to the leaders of the church of 
the balances of the churches’ moneys have led to such 
trouble and losses that the congregations themselves 
have desired the missionaries to be the bankers of their 
surplus funds. It seems as if the gift o( finance and the 
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safe custody of church moneys is not one that necessarily 
develops as one of the earlier Christian gifts and graces* 
But it is clear that while there is no positive intention to do 
anything more than oblige someone who badly needs a loan 
and who has the fullest intention of repaying, and inciden- 
tally to gain good interest for the church, the actual result 
in many cases has been so disastrous as to postpone for 
some time the laymen taking that control of the church’s 
finances that rightly fails to their share. 

There seems, however, to be a very general tendency 
to use the Christian layman in church committees or pan- 
chayets for the good discipline of the church. The proposal 
of the Wesleyan Mass Movement Commission to establish a 
panchayet in each church which will be the first court of 
discipline is in harmony both with old institutions of India 
and with the custom that is followed in other similar 
churches. There is more in the proposal than the name, 
but it has seemed to me sometimes that the old name has 
acted like a mantram, and that the same body of men sit- 
ting as a “ Leaders’ Meeting ” and as a “ Panchayet''* were 
in the latter case transformed into energy and keenness 
from a mere dull acquiescence in the order and form of 
business. Take as an example of the disciplinary influ- 
ence of such local worthies what was told me lately by a 
staunch Churchman. When he visited a village church he 
was surprised to see written up on one of the beams of the 
building the words, “ No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom 
of God.” When he enquired why those words were in that 
particular place, he was told that the topers of the congre- 
gation were made to sit on a seat during Divine service 
where they could have that salutary information for their 
meditation. But only local and lay authority dared have 
sanctioned such a discipline of erring members. Where 
Christians are in a mass, they are able themselves to give force 
to church discipline by social influence. In some localities 
the village well is the means of discipline ; everywhere 
Christians have it in their powder to stop supplies for the 
marriage market of the wilfully erring, and some form of 
discipline is very frequently exercised at burials, though 
too late for the guilty person. 
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I have purposely left out of this paper one of the most 
important subjects, as being rather beyond the province 
of this Conference, namely, the relation of the individual 
village church to the great body of the Church of Christ. 
It is very interesting to obs^ve that pure Congregationalism 
is not maintained generally, even in those churches founded 
by societies established on Congregational principles. Usu- 
ally three or four, or may be up to ten or twelve, small 
congregations are grouped together into an organic whole 
as a pastorate, making a group of churches very much like 
an English Methodist “ circuit.” These groups have rela- 
tions with councils and courts above them, and it seems 
to be generally felt that it is desirable to have a council or 
a synod or a bishop over a considerable area which shall 
have disciplinary authority over the churches and ministry 
of that district. U is really astonishing to see how far 
Churchmen, Congregationalists and Methodists have come 
to organise along the same lines for the growing churches 
under their care. But, as one of the most devout of the 
former said to me when we finished discussing these ques- 
tions, “ If we believe in the guidance of the Spirit of God, 
can we wonder if He leads diflerent churches to solve similar 
problems in the same way ?” It follows surely that if GPd 
is guiding difierenl churches to solve the problems of the 
mass movement churches in w^ays not greatly dissimilar, 
the way will very really he prepared for that general fusion 
of missionary churches into one great Protestant Church of 
India, or at least of South India, which is the present aim 
of some of us and the more distant faith of others. 


The United Provinces Representative 
Council of Missions 

MASS MOVEMENT BULLETIN 

T he United Provinces Representative Council has issued 
a very important and informing bulletin with regard 
to the problems arising from the mass mdvements in those 
provinces. The ^lerabers of the Mass Movement Com- 
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mittees in the United Provinces and the Panjab, together 
with a number of visitors, spent two days in discussing 
the problems, and the bulletin contains the substance of the 
papers read and the discussions that followed. The general 
impression formed from reading the bulletin is that the 
missionaries present realised that they were face to face 
with a large wide-spread and important .movement, and 
that the way in w^hich they now handled it would largely 
determine the church of the future. Individuals had made 
many experiments, others had made special studies of 
certain aspects of the work, hut the way to deal with the 
many and difficult problems was not sO clear as the 
members desired. 

Our readers \Will remember that the Mass Movement 
Committee of the United Provinces Council published a 
resolution regarding the baptism of converts from the 
depressed classes, which led to a great deal of discussion 
in the papers and magazines. In the light of the discussions, 
the resolution was recast, hut the Council of the United 
Provinces refused to endorse it, and the subject was again 
remitted to the committee, which certainly tried to get 
light and leading on the subject. 

One of the speakers had visited South India and was 
struck with the fact that the ('.hristians were more advanced 
in education, knowledge of Christian truth, the sense 
of responsibility for maintaining the work, than in North 
India. Y^et there were traces of caste in the Christian 
Church, and the meeting learned with surprise, “ that even 
in training institutions, two wells and two cooks were 
provided that high-caste and out-caste Christians might eat 
separately.” We doubt if there are many such institutions. 
We have heard of only two. 

The question of caste came up when the subjects of 
baptism and marriages were considered. ^ The methods 
adopted by the different missions were set forth by 
missionaries more or less familiar with the conditions of 
the people. To represent the general result of these state- 
ments and the discussions that followed we cannot do 
better than quote from the bulletin. When general ques- 
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lions arising from the discussion on caste and baptisms 
took place, we are told — 

‘‘The^discussion revealed that there were fundamental differences 
of opinion as to vhat should be the attitude of the baptized members 
of the brotherhood to the old brotherhood. The S.P.G. Mission has 
a clear and most definite policy. This mission insists on an absolute 
break with the old brotherhood as the first condition, of baptism.. 
The result is that' the movement can only he described as a mass 
movement in the sense that families are baptized. Masses of the peo- 
ple do not come over to ('.hristianity. The result of years of work is a 
few hundreds of baptisms. The American Methodist and Presbyterian 
Missions have an equally definite policy. These missions insist that a 
mass movement can only take place \in‘thin the old brotherhood. The 
baptized community become the missionaries to the unbaptized and it 
is claimed that gradually the whole of the old brotherhood is being 
won to Christianity. This could not have happened if the baptized 
people had been compelled to leave the old brotherhood. 

“Other missions do not define their position so clearly as the mis- 
sions mentioned, though the stateniemts presented revealed that the 
S.P.G. Mission stands alone in its attitude of an absolute break with 
the old brotherliood. It was therefore considered that we should 
discuss the question, 

“(1) Whai customs and social relationships in the birddari are 
incompalihle udlh Christianily and why? 

“ It soon became evident that w'e had embarked on a wide subject 
and that this was a matter for careful study rather than general 
discussion. 

“There was some uncertainty about the exact meaning of the word 
*bir£durT’ and the Indian members present were asked to define it. 
They defined it as follows: * A hiradarl, in the sense in which the word 
is used among the depressed classes, is thut section of a caste within 
which marriage is permissible and which is bound by common laws 
and customs.* ’* 

The meeting could not come to any definite conclusion 
and referred the question to a committee. The next 
question considered was — 

“ (2) Why do we not hane Christian marriages? 

All the marriages solemnised in the S.P.G. Mission are 
marriages with Christian rites. We were surprised to read 
that among the Christians bel6nging to the mass movement 
in the Baptist Mission there were very few marriages 
according to Christian rites. The S.P.G. in Delhi some 
years ago had a mass movement, in which old customs were 
permitted; but the lime came when it was necessary to 
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make a break with the old. The result was that some 
came out and formed the nucleus of the church ; the rest 
relapsed into heathenism. The difficulties surrounding 
marriages are great. No solution was forthcoming, and 
the subject was relegated to the inevitable committee. 

The last subject discussed was — 

“(8^> Is the reception and baptism of enquirers conditioned by the 
number and quality of teachers available? 

* A very widely differing standard of practice was revealed by this 
discussion. Some missionaries have from twenty to fifty thousand 
people to shepherd, others but a few hundred. Those who have large 
communities of Christians devolve large responsibilities on their Indi- 
an workers and those who have but a small community are able to 
supervise their workers more closely and to know every Christian 
personally.** 

It was argued that if a man called himself^a Christian 
it was a great advance, and that they ought to trust God to 
look after those who were not adequately shepherded. 
The bulletin goes oh to say^ 

“ A vigorous discussion ensued after these statements and a marked 
difference of opinion was manifested. A gulf exists between those 
who work along more or less intensive lines and those who supervise 
many thousands of people and nothing that was said in the discussion 
tended to narrow this gulf.” 

A large part of the bulletin is occupied by a paper, 
presented by Dr. Griswold, on “Non-Christian Rites^ and 
Institutions and their Christian Equivalents.” The subjects 
dealt with are baptism, organisation, place of worship, 
times of worship, constituents of worship, superintendence 
of isolated groups of village Christians, the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, melas or festivals, and marriage and 
death ceremonies. The paper is very suggestive and the 
wise missionary has much to learn from it. The discussion 
centred round the death and marriage feasts, which are 
accompanied with idolatrous ceremonies. 

Other subjects discussed were Sabbath observance, 
the teaching of improved methods of agriculture to village 
Christians, and co-operative credit societies. 

A paper by Mr. N. K. Mukerji, of Allahabad, was read, 
in which he urged that the Indian Church should be heard 
with regard to the baptism of these thousands. The high- 
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caste man was subject to a searching examination before 
baptism — the “gate** was “narrow,” but for the low-caste 
man it is made comfortably “broad.” It was urged that 
the artificial wall standing between church and mission 
should be broken down, and that the masses should be 
educated, while no compromise should be made in the 
matter of marriage and the sacraments. It was admitted 
in discussion that the mass movement was the concern of 
the Indian phurch; “ but a group of educated Indian 
Christians did not constitute the whole Indian Church.”^ 
The educated Indian Christians were invited to come and 
see the work. 

The whole bulletin is full of interest, and shows that 
the missionaries are eager to get at the facts and wisely 
guide a moVement which is undoubtedly inspired to a 
great extent by the Spirit of God. We have no doubt that 
if the s^me earnestness and desire to get at the facts are 
continued, the way will open for a more uniform policy in 
dealing with the multitudes that are asking for admission 
into the Christian Church, though they do not know what 
the request involves; for they are amongst those “that 
cannot discern between their right hand and their, left 
hand.” 


The Year*s Harvest 

AMERICAN MARATHI MISSION 

There is scarcely any form of missionury method that is not 
adopted by this enterprising mission, which has for many years been 
one of the leading forces In missionary progress in the Bombay 
Presidency. Work among the blind, the lepers, and the criminal 
castes, evangelistic work, medical w'ork, etc., find a place in the 
interesting report published by the mission for the past year. The 
following figures give an idea of the extent of their work as far as it is 
possible to ascertain it from their statistics: — 

“On its stair of w^orkers at the end of 1919 arc 38 foreign mission- 
aries on active service, 9 being on furlough. Of these, 12 are ordained 
ministers, 8 unordained educators, 2 men and 3 w'omen physicians,. 
1 nurse, 16 single and 15 married women. Its Indian staff numbers. 
655, of whom 43 arc ordained ministers, 58 unordained preachers,. 
286 men and 112 women teachers, 65 Bible-women, and 94 nthers ini 
various occupations. 
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** There are 67 organized churches, with 8,331 communicants and a 
total Christian community reckoned at 15,270; 384 were added in 
1918. There are 194 Sunday schools with 5,893 pupils, and 45 Christian 
Endeavour Societies with 1,428 members. The church contributions 
were Rs, 11,485 for church expenses, and Rs. 2,631 for missionary and 
other work, a total of $4,705. 

^*The mission maintains in all 202 schools of various grades, with 
7,397 pupils, 4,668 boys and 2,729 girls, 4,184 being non-Christians. 
It received in 1918 grants from Government amounting to Rs. 48,990 
($16,330).*’ 

The ravages of influenza wrought great losses in the district, and 
all the missionaries report on the work that was done in those trying 
days toward saving the lives of the Christians and non-(^hristians. 
Dr. Hume speaks of the growtli of friendly relations l^etween missions 
of various denominations, and tells of several meetings in which 
clergymen of the S.P.G. Episcopal Mission cordially joined in meet- 
ings for prayer in the American Mission, Ahniadiiugar. 

The report of the work among tfie criminal tribes gives reason for 
encouragement. The’ following is extracted from the account of the 
work in Sholapur: — 

“The grow’th of the Criminal Tribes* Settlement might be judged 
not only from its census figures, which are nearly 1,000 more than 
when it was taken over by the mission, but from its staff additions, 
which show an increase of about forty per cent., totalling now eighty- 
two at present. The school slalf, when the mission took the work 
over, numbered seven teachers; twenty-six are now employed to look 
after the children, of w'hom we have nearly 700 on the rolls. 

“There has not been a great deal of crime traceable to the Settle- 
ment during the year, notwithstanding the fact that a considerable 
number of new’ people has been introduced. In fact, the verdict of those 
best able to judge, and W'ho have watched the Settlement for years, is 
that crime has decreased. There has also been far less drunkenness, 
and this is not alone traceable to famine conditions, with less money 
to spend, but is dlie largely to temperance pressure, issue of passes for 
drinking, punishment to those who drank w’ithout passes, and more 
teaching on the subject.” 

CANADIAN BAPTIST MISSION 

This is a very detailed report of the work of the Canadian Baptist 
Mission carried on in the Kistna, Godaveri, Vizagupatam, and Ganjarn 
Districts. This method of forming a report serves a definite purpose, 
that of interesting people in the work of particular missionaries, but 
for the general reader a continuous review is certainly more suitable. 
The general introduction serves, to some extent, to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole, and one or two extracts from that introduction 
must suffice to give our^'eaders uti idea of the progress of this important 
mission. 

“The number of churches is now seventy-two, an increase of two. 
There were 847 baptisms, which, we regret to say, is thirty-seven less 
than during the preceding year. Notwithstanding this there is an 
increase in the total membership of the churches of 275 — the difference 
between 10,756 a year ago and 11,031 now. The Christian community, 
which includes communicant members, unbaptized members of Christ* 
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ian families, enquirers, and others who for one reason or another 
associate themselves more or less closely with our churches and 
Christians, now numbers 20,286, an increase of 275. 

Self-Support 

** Every conscientious missionary feels that the education of his 
churches in the grace of giving, in opening their understanding to their 
responsibility for conducting church work, and in meeting to the 
fullest extent of their ability the expense connected with all Christian 
work undertaken in their community, is a first tax on his time^and 
strength. The churches give indications of the fact that they are 
gradually beginning to understand these things and to feel that the 
responsibility for supporting their work and for evangelising their 
fellow-countrymen is theirs. This year we report thirteen fully self- 
supporting churenes, an increase of two. A considerable number of 
other churches have almost reached this stage, while nearly all the 
remaining churches do something. It is a very significant fact that 
notwithstanding the severe pressure of high prices for all the neces- 
saries of life, an increasing pressure which our poorer Christians feel 
most keenly, and which, because of the war and deficient rainfall, must 
become very much worse — our Christians have contributed nearly 
83,000, which is a slight increase over the year before.” 

The Leper Asylums 

“ Vizianagram . — Miss Clarke reports an interesting year in the 
asylum of which she is the superintendent. There were fifty-two 
inmates; six of them were baptized during the year. Among those who 
sought refuge w'as a Brahman. * Sick and neglected, he was a pitiable 
sight.' 

** Ramachandrapuram , — Building operations on a new observation 
ward were completed, and appropriate opening exercises held at which 
a large concourse of respectable people were present. One hundred 
and four lepers and untainted children were in the institution during 
the year. Two beautiful baptismal services were held at which fifteen 
of the lepers put on (Christ in baptism.*’ 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

The section of this report which is of special interest to the 
readers of this Journal is that dealing with the work in this country. 
The sphere of the C.M.S. is very wide, in most countries their represent- 
atives being found engaged in every kind of good work. In India, 
both in north and south, the work is on a large scale, and in 
most fields striking successes have been gained. The total number of 
foreign workers, including doctors and nurses, in India and Ceylon is 
423; the total number of native workers, 4,475. There are 69,466 
communicants, with a gain of nearly^ 2,000 on the past year. The 
number of baptisms, adult and infant, is 14,244^of whom no less than 
8,000 were i,n South India. Many interesting incidents might be quoted 
from this large report, but the following must serve as a striking 
evidence of the great changes now being witnessed in many parts of 
the mission field. On every hand there are golden opportunities for 
advance, and there is the old cry for more means to enable the workers 
to go forward J 
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“The Rev. R. F. Ardill. the principal of the C.M.S. School, 
Palamcotta, mentions an incident which he describes as the strangest 
he has known during his thirty years in India. After some athletic 
sports a Brahman student, dated by a success in a tug of war, 
proposed a united picnic by moonlight. The suggestion was hailed 
with enthusiasm. The Brahmans catered for the whole party, and 
after a meal an Indian game was begun, in which the players grapple 
with their opponents, and try to prevent them from reaching certain 
base lines. Brahmans and Christians from various castes all took 
part, and * it was strange to see a Brahman student embrace one whom 
he would ordinarily consider a low caste man and the low caste man, 
on the other hand, lay hold on the Brahman when opportunity offered, 
each struggling with the other to bring him down and pin him to the 
ground.* 

“In a survey of the mass m(»vement in Trnvancore and Cochin, 
Bishop Gill gives the number of outcaste converts in the mission at 
the end of 1916 as 36,410, as compared with 10,000 in 1896, and 26,000 
in 1906. ‘The movement is a spontaneous movement from within the 
Church, reaching forth after those outside. ... A paid agency is 
conspicuous by its absence. It is said to be a ‘case of now or never* 
for the evangelisation of the oiitcastes, since political, religious, and 
social forces are at work to keep them from the Christian missionary 
and enrol them among Hindus. The opportunity is also passing as 
concerns the edification of the converts, for certain disintegrating 
forces are at work within the fold, which require to be strenuously 
combated without delay.*’ 


Literature 

Ancient Indian Education: An Enquiry into its Origin, Deuelopmeni, 
and Ideals, by the Rev. F. F. Keay, M.A. Oxford University 
Press, London and Bombay. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

This book is the thesis prepared for the degree of M.A. in the 
University of London and approved by the Senate. The author practi* 
cally breaks new ground, and has tried to gather up the facts recorded 
in Indian literature to show what kind of education prevailed in 
ancient India among the dilTercnt classes of people. The Indian 
sacred books contain not only the substance of the teaching but many 
incidents to show how the teaching was imparted. Chapter 1 deals 
with “Brahmunic Education,” and the author sets forth the way in 
which the young Brahman becomes a brahmachari and learns from his 
guru. The course was not easy, and the memory was furnished with 
whole treatises of sacred lore. The author comes to the conclusion 
that Brahmanic education “was at least not inferior to the education 
af Europe before the Revival of Learning. Not only did the Brahman 
educators develop a system of education which survived the crumbling 
)f empires and the changes of society, but they also, through all these 
bousands of years, kept aglow the torch of higher learning, and num- 
>ered amongst them many great thinkers who have left their mark not 
inly upon the learning of India, but upon the intellectual life of the 
vorld,” 
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Chapter 11 sets forth the ‘"Education of Some Special Classes/* the 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and women. Mr. Keay is evidently on the look out 
for the best to be,found in India. He admits the low opinion in which 
woman was held, yet he writes, “ It was almost entirely an ideal of 
domestic virtue and capability that was set before the Indian girl, and 
though it was certainly very narrow and circumscribed, it was in 
many ways a great and noble one.** 

** Buddhist Education ’* is next discussed, and the conclusion is 
that “it is difficult to estimate the amount of its influence. Its curricu- 
lum was meagre, and, such as it w'as, was mostly borrowed or adopted 
from the Brahmanic schools,** We doubt if the author has done justice 
to Buddhist education and influence. 

“Muhammadan Education** brings us to a comparatively late 
period in lndia*s history. Many Muhammadans were highly educated 
in certain respects, and they founded schools and colleges; but during 
the Muhammadan period India was too disturbed by wars for much 
time to be devoted to learning. ^ 

Chapter V, “Popular Elementary Education,** brings us down to 
modern times, the beginning of the nineteenth century. The pdihsdla 
of those times still survives in villages. The education imparted 
seldom bears upon the life of the pupils beyond that of learning to 
read and write. 

The plan of the book would lead one to regard the various chapters 
as referring to the same period. The first three chapters belong to 
Ancient India; but the others cannot be brought under this period. 
We think the hook, if it remained true to its title, should have omitted 
the parts dealing with Muhammadan and Popular Elementary^^ 
Education. The reader not familiar with Indian history may be led 
astray. There are traces still of ancient Hindu education in the 
country; and if the author had gone on to deal with the Gurukuls at 
Hardwar and Sir Uabindranath*s school at Holpur and shown whether 
the ancient Hindu ideal of education still livedin these institutions, 
his work would have been more helpful. 

We arc grateful to Mr. Keay for his studies, and we trust he will 
continue to interest himself in education in India, and help in securing 
what India so urgent I 3 ' needs — a system of education suited to the 
, various classes of the people to-day. 

Jesus and Life, by Rev. Joseph F, McF'aoyen, M.A., Professor of Econo- 
mics, Hislop College, Nagpur, C.P., India. London: James Clarke 
A Co., 13 and 14, Fleet St., E.C. Price 6 s. net. 

Each generation, each stage or crisis in the development of the world, 
sends some men to the Gospels, wdierc at first hand they sec Jesus. The 
present is a time when foundations have been shaken, men*s hearts 
failing them for fear ; a groping after light and guidance, even if it 
be the crystal or the medium. It is refreshing to find that many are 
turning to Jesus Christ for light and life. India will contribute to this 
study by her o\^'n sons and daughters ; but she will add to the 
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interpretations of Jesus through men from the West who have read the 
Gospels with an Indian experience. Dr. Glover’s “The Jesus of History” 
is all the richer and truer because of his visit to India, short though it 
was. Professor McFadyen has spent many years in India and has given 
himself to the instruction of Indian youth, trying to let them see Jesus. 
He has written a book which is coloured with his Indian experience, and 
which makes Jesus more real. 

In the Preface to his book Professor McFadyen writes: — 

“ Some months ago the writer attended a meeting held to discuss 
methods of helping the ’depressed classes* of India. One of the 
speakers, a Hindu gentleman, after lauding the work that Christian 
missions have done for the depressed classes, went on to urge that 
missionaries should cease their efforts to win the higher castes. He 
gave the curious reason that the Brahmans of India will adopt 

Christianit3% though they will never call themselves Christians 

“ Everyone who knows anything of the life of the Indian student 
of to-day must have marvelled at the response of educated young 
India to Christian ideals of social service. Jesus Christ never 
mastered the minds of men as He does to-day.** 

Professor McFadyen brings not only his Indian experience to the 
study of Jesus, but an acute mind and a sympathetic heart. He writes 
in a vigorous and arresting style and brings Jesus into contact with life 
as it is to-day. The first chapter in brief picturesque sentences 
shows that Jesus saw life as it is with all its tragedy and sordidness, 
its pain and woe. 

“When we have met an Indian begging leper, seen his loathsome 
sores, heard his raucous, persistent cries; when our whole soul has 
revolted and we have felt hut one desire, to flee and shut the horrible 
thing out of our ej'es, out of our ears, out of our memories— suddenly 
like an inspiration the thought has occurred to us: the beggars and 
the sick people of the Gospel stories we have always loved were just 
like that. We had always thought of them us clean beggars, romantic 
invalids. Here is the reality.” 

Yet Jesus realised the value of the individual however degraded, 
but “H is optimism did not consist in throwing a silk coverlet over a 
muck-heap.” 

Many subjects are touched upon in this interesting and readable 
volume, and we should like to quote more. In the chapter on “The 
Colour Question,” wc find the following: — ^ 

“Is there a natural equality of all races? We do not know what 
the phrase means ; but it is Christian teaching that each individual 
in each race is an end to God and should be an end to man, that each 
individual has infinite possibilities and is worthy' of our infinite pains. 
To speak of one Oriental people, the Indian is peculiarly susceptible 
to sympathy and kindness; and in all problems in India, including 
the political, it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
personal element. What the Indian wants in his heart of hearts is 
not any abstract equality w'ith the European, but to be treated not as 
a freak, nor as a problem, nor as a dangerous animal to be soothed, 
but as a human being made in God’s image like ourselves. If we treat 
him otherwise, our criticism of him will he much less penetrating than 
his criticism of us — which we shall never know.” 

The whole volume is fresh and vigorous and truly optimistic. It 
will refresh and strengthen every worker for the Master, and help him 
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to look on Life to-day with the eyes and heart of Him in whom, and in 
whom alone, is Life. 

God With USf by P, M, Buck, D.D. Methodist Publishing House, 
Lucknow; price as. 3, or 6 copies for a rupee. 

Dr. Buck in this booklet of 66 pages has set forth the person and worka 
and claims of Jesus Christ — “Iinnianuel, God with us.” The style i 
clear, the proofs are scriptural, and it is shown how Jesus Christ mee^ is 
the needs of the human spirit by not only bringing men to God but al^u- 
abiding with them. The booklet should l)e helpful to thoughtful EurCied 
pean and Indian readers. It is being translated into Peri^Jan-Urdu and 
Hindi, and will be sold at six pies per copy. 

The Goal of India^ by Uev. W. E. S. Holland, M.A. C.L.S., Madras; 
price as. 12. 

We reviewed the edition of this book published in England in 
our February issue of last year. We welcome a cheap reprint for ./ 
this country, and we trust the book will be used in mission study 
classes by both Europeans and Indians, as it contains a great 
amount of information that every Christian in India ought to know, 

Bible Stories for the Village Coiiffregaiion — Course for the First Year, 
by Margaret J. R. MacDonald, Arthur Edwin, and Irene Mason 
Harper. C. L, S., Madras; price 3 as. 

The idea underlying this book, its plan and method arc admirable. 
The book, we are told, is the result of experieuce among mass 
movement Christians in the North of India. “They are not the 
evolution of a grand theory from an imaginative brain. They are the 
boiled down result of two years' practice, with the Christians of the 
Sharakpur Field as practising sclnml.” The aim lias been to teach 
by story four things — that Christians should know God’s power 
and love, should worship, obey, and love God, should hate wrong 
and determine to do right, and should know and love Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour from sin, and a personal helper for right 
living, and shouhl -show loyally and obedience to Him. There 
are forty-nine stories, and these include a series preparatory to 
Christmas and another suitable for Easter. Some of the stories 
are told in full; but in most cases the story-teller is sent to the 
Bible for the facts, which he is to weave into a story to illus- 
trate and bring home to the people one lesson. We welcome the book 
and wish every Christian in India knew and lived up to these 
forty-nine stories. The book should be made available in all the 
vernoculars of India. 

The Greatest Work in the World, or the Way to Win Men, by Sherwood 
Eddy. C. L. S., Madras; price-one anna. 

This pamphlet contains hut 16 pages, but the seven lessons mas- 
tered will help the ordinary Christian to witness fur Christ. The 
booklet will be of very great help in the evangelistic campaign. A Tamil 
edition has also been issued at one anna a copy. 
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Obituary 

REV. SHADRACH CHELLAN 

Mr. Chellan was a convert of the American Arcot Mission and 
i^oined the United Free Church of Scotland Mission as a catechist in 
HR98, and was called to the pastorate of the Melrosapuram Church in 
wlW6, where he remained two years, and then became pastor of the 
perambudur congregation. Mr. Chellan was a capable and earnest 
fker and he understood well the character and life of the village 
people among whom he laboured. 

REV. S. VEERAKATTY 

Mr. Vecrakatty was horn in a Sivite family in 1859. but he 
accepted Christ and joined the American Mission in Ceylon in 1870. 
He served the mission in various capacities, and at the time of 
his death bn the 26th of February he was pastor of the Vaddukoddai 
Church. He was the first president of the Jaffna ('ouncil of American 
Mission Churches. The Morning Star says he was possessed of a keen, 
clear intellect and plenty of common sense. To know him was to 
love him. ** Humble, unassuming, unselfish, gentle and sympathetic 
his life was a blameless one.’* 

MISS CLERIHEW 

Dr. Macnicol in Conference w'rites of the loss sustained by the 
United Free Church Mission of Poona in the death by drowning of Miss 
Clerihew at Lonauli on Christmas morning. She went out for a walk 
intending to return in time for the service, but she never returned, and 
several days after her body was found in an unprotected well on the 
edge of which she must have slipped. Miss (Clerihew was born in the 
Free Church Manse of Gartmore. Scotland, and spent some of her early 
years in the West Indies. She came with her mother to work among 
the Muhammadan women of Poona, She was a brave woman, with 
quite unusual powers of intellect. “There was nothing ordinary 
or commonplace about her . . . She saw things at a different angle 
from other people, and while one could never be sure what her opinions 
would be, one could always be sure that they would be quite indivi- 
dual and independent.’* Her great trait was unselfishness. 

Current Mission News 

FAMINE IN INDIA 

The following letter by Dr. Hume, of Ahmadnagar, to Dr. Mott 
puts the case for relief clearly, and we trust there will be a prompt 
and liberal response ; — 

My dear Dr. Mott, — Though you are carrying heavy responsibilities 
for many Christian enterprises, the missionary forces in India have 
directed me to write and beseech you to use your influence to lead the 
American section of the Edinburgh Continuation Committee to do 
something for famine relief in India. 
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We all realise that America is being appealed to for aid to many 
and very urgent objects of relief on the score of humanity and 
of missionary emergency. Also we realise that America’s re- 
sponse to these appeals has been most generous. Also we realise 
that various “drives” are being pushed for missionary societies, 
churches, and home enterprises, and it is not easy to secure even for 
these urgent objects the amounts desired. So when an appeal is made 
for famine relief in India, it is natural for Americans to think “this is 
the duty and business of the Indian Government.” 

Nevertheless, Americans were always large-minded and gene- 
rous, and the enlarging experiences of the last few years have 
broadened their vision and their sympathies, and they are willing to 
consider any legitimate appeal. Then whenever any cause grips them, 
they are ready to make u new eflort for that cause. So it is up to me 
to try to make you and the (A>iitiiiualioii ('.ommiltee and their con- 
stituencies appreciate that India’s present need of relief is most 
pathetic and clanianl. 

I have been an active adiiiinistratni in three serious Indian 
famines. But I speak with restraint when I say that in forty-five 
years of mission service 1 liave never known a time of so painful 
economic distress as the present. Not only were the rains of the last 
rainy season, on which India depends for the production of food, very 
insufficient in many parts of the country, hut several causes have 
combined to make the cost of grain very much higher than in the worst 
days of the worst famine. One cause was the war. Another cause 
wus heavy exportation of grain to Mesopotumiu and the West. Another 
cause was a very, very serious epidemic of influenza. This epidemic 
has been so fatal that in one political division which supplied 
about 1(10 recruits for the w’ur over 11,000 persons died from influenza 
alone. In 1917, in the Marathi Mission of the American Board only 88 
out of 8r)92 conimuiiicanl inemhers of churches died from all causes. 
But ill 1918 there were 169 coiiiiiiuiucunt memhers w'ho died mostly 
from influenza. This dread calamity has taken off many bread-winners 
and left helpless widows and children without means of support. 

lu many parts of India ordinary grains cost from three to four 
times as much as in the most trying days of the worst famine. 

All that the excellent Govcriimeiit of India can he expected to do 
is to keep people from dying by opening relief works at w'hich just 
enough money can he earned to keep soul and hod> together. But 
such relief is not of the kind to which widow's and children of Indian 
Christian pastors, preachers and teachers can be expected to go. The 
general public of India is raising charitable funds which will some- 
what supplement Government agencies. But the Indian public is 
especially keen to keep cattle alive, because much of the agriculture 
and transportation of India is done by animals. 

But it is absolutely and urgently needed that missions should 
supplement governmental and other agencies. Everyone thinks that 
(1) missions should at least keep alive their armies of workers; (2) 
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the pupils in their boarding schools; (3) the widows and children of 
faithful workers who have died from the scourge of influenza; (4) 
should receive into their care a goodly part of the tens of thousands of 
Christian and non-Christian orphans who have no one else to care for 
them; (5) by small grants should help thousands of distressed people 
to go to Government relief works and keep them alive for a few days 
till they earn their first money on those works; (6) should try to 
give some kind of unskilled labour to some persons who for one good 
reason or another cannot go to Goveriiineiit works; (7) should enable 
doctors and nurses in missionary h(»spitals to care for their increasing 
number of patients; (8) should supply a little clothing to tens of 
thousands of nearly naked women* children and old men. 

It is needless to say that missionary organizations in the home 
land, which are even in debt through trying to maintain their ordinary 
obligations* cannot raise enough additional money for even a quarter 
of the above new', special and painful needs. Therefore Indian mis- 
sions appeal to the American Continuation Committee and its resource- 
ful leader to help us in our sad extremity* which is absolutely sure to 
grow' more and more terribly hard till at least July, 1919* when rain man 
have come to give assurance of some future alleviation to our distress* 

The simple fearful trulh is that enen to-day thousands of faithful 
pastors^ preachers and teachers with their interesting families hane 
hardly half enough to eat: that tens of thousands of feeble folk and of 
children w'ho have lost one parent or both parents have no one to look 
after them except missionaries; and that most missionaries hatfe 
practically no money for famine relief. 

You will not wonder that to-day 1 am sending you a cablegram: — 
“Mott* Forsec, New* York. Failure rain caused severe famine large 
parts India. Distress acute. Missions very urgently need funds 
supplement Government and public relief. National Missionary 
Council has appointed Famine Committee which appeals America. 
Kindly issue appeal. I.etter follow’s. Cable funds. Registered 
address: — ‘ Hume, Fernstalk* Bombay.* Hume.*’ 

The Committee to administer such relief consists of the Executive 
Committee of the Bombay Representative Council of Missions with 
myself as Chairman and four missionary associates representing 
other parts of India, viz., Rev. Dr. ,1. C. R. Ewing for the Punjab; 
Bishop Westcott of Chota Nagpur for N<»rth-East India; Mr. B. H. 
Backhouse for Central India; and the Indian Bishop of Dornakal for 
South India. 

I expect to go on furlough in .April. After that another will take 
my place as chairiunn of the Famine Committee. Please send a 
cablegram before I go. Lord Willingdon, late Governor of Bombay, 
has given me an autograph letter to President Wilson requesting him 
to use his influence in arousing America to help India in this critical 
emergency. 

Hoping for a favourable re.spoiise, 1 am, Very sincerely yours, 

a. A. Hume 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM AND THE PEACE 
OF THE WORLD 

The World Conference on Faith and Order has sent out the 
following message to the churches: — 

With the advent of peace, the visible unity of Christians in the one 
Lord of peace and righteousness and l<ive is an absolute necessity, if 
the new order of the world for which wc hope is to be permanent and 
elTectivc. The problems of reconstruction are the greatest ever 
presented to humanity. It is now no question of re-establishing a 
balance of power which, though it might make war impossible for a 
time in an exhausted W’orld, would leave the nations armed to the 
teeth, with hearts full of jealousy and suspicion. The problem now is 
to create a Hrotherhood of the World. The splendid lessons of duty, 
service, sacrifice, which privileged and unprivileged alike have learned 
through all the horrors of this titanic struggle, must be conserved. 
Flich and poor, the weak and the strong, must understand that no man 
can reach his highest development so long as he lives only to himself. 

Nations and individuals must hear the message that God is Love, 
revealed in His Son, Incarnate in .lesus born of the Virgin Mary, and 
that the supreme law of the world is Christ’s New Commandment thaF 
we should love one another even as also He has loved us. The Church 
was established that it might proclaim that message and establish that 
law — the message of love, infinite and eternal, the law of the only life 
that is worth living. But love is unity, the sharing in the one life of 
God. A divided church cannot fully manifest that life, nor adequately 
proclaim that love. 

The World (Conference on Faith and (Jrder is an attempt to bring 
Christians together in true (Christian love and humility to try 
to understand and appreciate one another, and so to prepare 
the way for constructive effort for that visible unity which is 
necessary to convince and convert the world to its Kedecmcr. Already 
many partial and local efforts are being made toward reunion. It can 
not be doubted that God the Holy Spirit is inspiring and guiding 
them. Hut the world is no longer merely an aggregation of nations. 
It is one, as it never has been before, and as it never will be again for 
generations, unless it be placed on the foundation of w'hich Jesus 
Christ is the corner stone. (Jiristians need the vision of a whole world 
at peace because it is at one in the peace of God which passeth 
understanding. God has blessed the efforts to bring about the World 
(Conference to a degree which seemed iin])Ossible eight years ago. 
Almost every (Communion which could be reached has promised its 
co-operation, and the (Commission of the Protestant FCpiscopal (Church 
is preparing to send us soon as possible deputations to present the 
invitation to join in the (Conference to the (Churches of Home and of 
the East and to those in other countries to which access has not yet 
been possible. 

But if progress is to he made toward the visible reunion of Christ- 
ians, it can come only from the deep desire of the \vhole Church, and 
that desire can find its only effective manifestation, its only means of 
achievement, through incessant and fervent prayer. Urge your friends 
and acquaintances of your own and other Communions to prayer for 
the turning of the hearts of (Christians to unity and for the guidance 
of the World (Conference. Form prayer circles in private houses and 
ask your minister to hold public services. 

Information about the World (Conference movement may be ob- 
tained from Hubert H. Gardiner, 174 Water Street, Gardiner, Maine, 
U.S.A. A Manual of Prayer for Unity may be had free on application 
to Mr. Gardiner. 

Printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore City — 1919. 
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Editorial Notes 

A Mission Educational Commission for India 

W e publish on another pa^e an important communication 
by the Bishop of Madras regarding;* an llducation (Com- 
mission that is to visit India in the interests of missions in 
the cold weather of 1919-20. I he members of the (Com- 
mission have had but little Indian experience, and that has 
been chiefly amon^* the higher classes, who have been 
studying in bCnglish. W’e notice that one who has had 
experience of work among the depressed classes is to be 
appointed. I here ought to be an Indian with knowledge of 
this work on the (Commission. India has suffered much 
from the educational expert from the west, who has had 
little or no know ledge of the real condition of the people in 
the villages. TCvery person acquainted with the problem 
knows that the education given is not closely related to the 
condition of the people. It is easy to sketch the ideal 
system, but the difficulty is to get the right persons to carry 
out the scheme. The crying need is for teachers who 
understand the situation and are prepared to give them- 
selves intelligently and whole-heartedly to the work. 
The question resolves itself chiefly into whether it is 
possible to secure men of the right stamp who are willing to 
be trained and to give themselves to the task of raising their 
fellows. 
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The visit of the Cominission ought to be an advantage 
to missions, for the members will look at the problem with 
other eyes and a different experience. Their knowledge 
of the educational problems in other lands may suggest 
to them ways and means by which difficulties .can be 
overcome. We shall watch the proceedings of the Com- 
mission with great interest, and trust great benefit will 
accrue to the Indian Church. 

The Christian Church in India is receiving large 
accessions from the illiterate classes, and something must 
be done to prevent the Church being dominated by the 
ignorant. Some educated Christians look with much mis- 
giving upon the mass movements. We can sympathise 
with them to some extent, but it gives them a wonderful 
opportunity (or exerting a gracious and heloful influence 
up<in a large section of the people and in assisting to train 
them to be good citizens as well as good Christians. The 
future of the Christian Church in India will depend largely 
upon what is done to educate and train the men and women 
who are .pressing into the Church, and especially the 
children, during the next ten years. We shall greatly rejoice 
if the Commission helps Indian missionaries and the Indian 
Church to solve the problem of the training of these masses. 

The Y.M.C A. and the Church 

At a meeting of secretaries recently held at Matheran 
the relation of the ^’.M.C.A. to the Church was frankly 
discussed, and it was realised that that relation was not ideal. 
The report of the Commission on the Religious Work 
Policy of the Association says, “ In many local areas the 
Association not only fails to help the Church, but becomes 
an actual rival in seeking to outdo the Church by duplicate 
activities and counter-attractions. “ We quote another 
passage showing what the Y.M.C.A. believes it has done 
for the Church : — 

** There is no doubt that our movement has made invaluable contribu- 
tions to the life of the Church. It has in many centres offered practical 
co-opeiation and help; it has trained some of her ablest leaders; it has 
initiated some of her most potent movements ; it has led her on the way 
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toward union and co-operative efforts in evanj^elism and service ; it has 
raised her ideals of salary and status, to the benefit of her ministry and 
members.” 

TA a great deal of this we can heartily subscribe. Yet 
we feel that it ?s true, as the report says, “ In spite of all 
this, there is the feeling that we are not of her nor 
with her.” We think that this is due to the difficult 
position in which the secretaries find themselves 
placed. They may be in a station where the church 
to which they belong is not represented. They may not 
therefore be in full sympathy with all that is done in that 
church, and consequently cannot throw themselves into 
all its life and work. Then their many duties prevent them 
from taking an active part in the work of the church, though 
they may be in full sympathy with it. Further, they find 
some persons who are but loosely attached to their church, 
and instead of leading them back to the church, they try to 
do for them what the church should do. It is perhaps in 
some such way as this that the two bodies instead of drawing 
closer together appear sometimes to be in rivalry. A policy 
of drift is followed, and the energy that should come from 
the co-operation of two powerful bodies is lost. In many 
places we fear the general public does not know that there 
is any connection between the V.M.C.A. and the (Church. 
The resolution pas.>ed by the secretaries is to the point. 
W'e quote it in full : 

” The 'Y'ounii Men’s Christian Assuciatinn recoj^nixes the Church as the 
supreme a|(ency in the promotion of the relif{ious life. It reaffirms its 
loyalty to the Church, reco^ni^inf$ that its life is entirely dependent upon 
the life of the Church. It sincerely intends that all of it^. activities shall he 
used to the extension of the influence of the Church. It seeks to supple- 
ment, and not to duplicate, ihe work of the Church, by emphasis on activi- 
ties wliich it may not he possible for the Church to develop. It seeks to 
point men to the Church of Chr st, and to lead them into any branch of it 
that they may prefer.” 

We believe that the Y.M.C.A. has a great future before 
it, if it can enter into and maintain right relations with the 
Church. Missionaries complain that some of their best 
workers are drawn away from the work of the mission, and 
that a higher scale of wages and a higher standard of living 
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are adopted, by which the work of the missions is crippled. 
If the Y.M.C.A. were more closely identified with the 
Church, and if there were more consultation and co-operation 
between the secretaries and the missionaries, both the 
Church and the Y.M.C.A. would benefit. 

Government and Toleration 

The present state of mind of many of the people of 
India makes the situation delicate and difficult both for the 
Government and Missions. Some recent incidents have 
called public attention to the position. Recently some 
Hindu students brought an image of Sarasvati into a 
(Christian institution surreptitiously for purposes of worship. 
The head of the institution, finding the image, threw it into 
a dustbin. There was a great outcry that religious 
susceptibilities had been wounded, and a lawsuit 
followed. The head of the institution apologised, stating that 
he had no intention of hurting the feelings of the students, 
and the matter ended. SoFiie Muhammadans v%^ere grieved 
at a letter which appeared in The Epiphany ^ and the editor 
apologised. Recently the (jovernment has prohibited the 
circulation of one of Dr. Zwenier’s books on Muhammad- 
anism, “ Islam : a C^hallenge to Faith,” because some of the 
facts contained in it are not acceptable to Muhammadans. If 
the (jovernment is to take notice of everything that gives 
offence, and is going to examine the literature published 
during the last twenty years, it will have to provide a special 
establishment to deal with all the disputes that will arise. 
We are glad the Bengal and Assam Representative Council 
of Missions has taken action in the matter, and we 
heartily endorse the resolutions published on another page. 
If the Government would read the things that are written 
against the C^ihristian Faith, they would know that all the 
provocation is not on one side. At the present time it 
behoves every Christian worker to be careful both with 
regard to writing and speaking. This, however, must not 
lead the Christian worker to close his mouth in regard to 
what is essential in his w^ork. Tact and judgement are 
specially needed, but truth must not be suppressed. There 
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IS a small section of the people bent on making all the 
unpleasantness it can, but Government should not yield to 
its representations. Most missionaries know the conditions 
under which they labour, and may be trusted not to make 
their own work more difficult. If a Christian Government 
is going to prevent the circulation of Christian books that 
commend themselves to Christian workers, what may we 
expect when non-Christians have the power to govern? 
We appreciate the peculiar position of the Government,, 
but we are persuaded that firmness and tact will ease the 
situation. To begin an index Prohihitoruni or an Index 
Expurgatorius at this time of day is altogether an anachron- 
ism, and will proVe futile. Many a publication vilifying 
the Christian Faith could he produced, hut such matters, 
unless they become a scandal, are better left alone. 

Soul Force in India 

The past month has revealed some of the forces latent 
in India. The passing of the Acts against anarchy, commonly 
known as the Rowlatt Bills, in spite of the united opposition 
of the unofficial members of the Imperial l.egislative Coun- 
cil, has evoked wide-spread resentment among a section of 
the people. Amongst these is Mr. (Gandhi, who came into 
prominence on account of the way in which he espoused the 
cause of his countrymen in South Africa. He believes in 
“soul force,” manifested by fasting, passive resistance, and 
similar methods. When the Acts had been passed, he called 
for a public fast throughout India, and set on foot a form of 
passive resistance, which he called salyagraha, A com- 
mittee was formed, which decided what Acts were to be 
resisted, or in other words, broken. The Government was 
deliberately challenged to a trial of strength. The people 
were earnestly exhorted to refrain from force, but they 
were urged to hold meetings of protest and form processions. 
Muhammadans joined with Hindus in many of these 
meetings, which were practically confined to the large 
centres of population in British India. The Government 
permitted these manifestations, which soon passed beyond 
the control of those who organised them. A procession in 
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India soon attracts a crowd. These passive resisters began 
to compel those who did not join them to do so. Traders 
were forced to shut their shops, persons in carriages and 
trams were ordered to get out and walk, and thus every 
element of disorder was in the streets. The authorities 
were compelled to interfere, as their authority was defied. 
The military were requisitioned, and in many towns they 
were c»hliged to fire on the mob to restore order. Many 
lives have been lost, and many persons injured. In some 
places railway stations and other public buildings have been 
burnt, banks have been destroyed and looted, the European 
managers in two cases being murdered, and telegraph wires 
have been cut. Some of the acts appear as if they had been 
deliberately planned, for tins of kerosine oil were ready to 
set fire to mills and Government buildings. 

The friends of India are greatly distressed at these 
untoward events. I'hey show, what every one who knows 
India is familiar with, that in the great centres of population 
there are elements of rowdyism ready to take advantage of 
any opportunity to work mischief. Mr. Gandhi knew this, 
and he ought not to have called upon the people to defy the 
(jov’ernment, if he himself was prepared to do so. We are 
afraid the events will retard the political progress of the 
country. I'he spirit manifested appears to be a deliberate 
setting of the Government at defiance, with the inevitable 
result - conflict, loss, anu confusion. The wiser among the 
educated classes have besought Mr. Gandhi to withdraw 
from the position he took up, and he has to some extent 
done so. At the time of writing things have quieted down. 

It is perfectly true that India needs “ soul force ’* at the 
present juncture, hut it is not the force of asceticism that 
will save India. India must have men of character, if she is 
to be saved politically, socially, commercially, religiously. 
She has intellect enough, but she lacks that sane foresight, 
balanced judgement, and care for the common good that 
will enable her to guide her affairs w ith discretion. She 
needs Jesus Christ, and the character that is formed by 
fellowship with Him. These events call strongly for the 
strengthening of all Christian forces. 
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The Organisation of Christian Opinion and Action. 

The paper, read by the Rev. D. G. M. I.eith and 
published in this issue, calls attention to the growth and 
development o{ Christian thought and opinion in Madras, 
but the principles underlying the paper need to be applied 
generally in India. Missionary Conferences have been of 
great value in many cities and districts, but they do not 
meet the needs of the Christian Church in India to-day. 
Christianity has grown and the old organisation is not suited 
to the present stage of growth. A new method must be 
found for focussing Christian opinion, so that action may be 
brought to bear on society, on municipalities, local boards, 
and governments. The organisation of such opinion is 
difficult; for Indian opinion is sometimes but the expression 
of a dominant personality or its own self-interest. Christian 
thought is individualistic and democratic, and while 
personality may play an important part in leading Christian 
thought, other forces are at work in the Christian community. 
Some way must be found for the expression of a united 
Christian opinion, and Mr. Leith’s suggestions are worthy 
of trial. 

There is now in existence in India a number of Repres.‘n- 
tative Councils, on which are found representatives of ‘he 
various churches and missions. These suffer from a lack 
of stimulus from the churches and missions. There are live 
subjects in the Christian (Church, but they are seldom 
focussed and discussed in these Councils. It may be that 
the constitution of these Councils is of such a nature that 
such burning topics might he ruled out of order; but we 
are persuaded that the Christian Church in India to-day is 
suffering from the lack of public acknowledgment and dis- 
cussion of certain topics. They may be considered in re- 
treats and in semi-public gatherings, hut they need looking 
at in the light of day and with a full knowledge of the facts. 

Such subjects as the relation of the Church to the 
Mission, of the Indian Church to the Home Boards, of the 
Y.M.C.A. and the ^'.W.CLA. to the Church, of the Indian 
Church to the Government, to the municipality, the local 
board, to industry, to the drink traffic, and a number of 
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Other topics, need a careful collection of facts, a full know* 
ledge of all the circumstances, and a frank interchange of 
opinions, so that the ripest experience, the fullest knowledge, 
and wisest statesmanship can be brought to bear upon the 
problems. Much of the present restlessness arises from 
the fact that living issues are not frankly faced. We trust 
Mr. Leith’s paper will bear fruit. 

A New Christian Marriage Act. 

There is in circulation among heads of Missions and 
Churches a memorandum on the proposed Christian 
Marriage Act, prepared by the National Missionary Coun- 
cil. This must be carefully studied by those who guide the 
churches, and a definite answer sent to the Secretary of the 
Council as early as possible, so that the new Act may be 
drafted without delay. In our February issue we referred 
to the main points, and there is no need to repeat them. 
Those responsible for the guidance of the churches should 
act promptly on matters which will greatly affect the 
marriage of Christians. Copies of the memorandum can be 
had from the Secretary of the (Council, Professor Mukerji, 
Serampore College, Serampore, Bengal. 



The United Expression of Christianity in Madras 

By the Rev. D. G. M. Leith. M.A. 

grows very weary of the term reconstruction. But 
weary or not weary, we cannot escape from it. 
Rebuilding must be done, not merely of the ruined towns of 
France and Belgium, but rebuilding of the whole fabric of 
human society. It is Christianity that must do the rebuild- 
ing and it must do so now. We cannot afford to wait for the 
future. * Other forces are in the field trying to capture 
human society — Bolshevism, Commercialism, Racialism. 
Christianity as a vital force must become the inspiring and 
controlling power of every department of the life of the 
world. It must act in the present, even to-day. 

We are sadly familiar with the reproach that Christi- 
anity has failed to build a true civilisation. No useful 
purpose can be served by free indulgence in such reproaches. 
The Christian Church may have erred in concentrating too 
largely on individual salvation as the beginning and end of 
the Gospel. Illumination at all events has come, and it is 
clear to us that love to my neighbour is an element of the 
religion of Jesus as essential as the love of the individual 
soul for the Divine Father. Christ’s life, Christ’s teaching, 
Christ’s death make that fact absolutely certain. 

It is the undoubted aim of Jesus to create a world that 
shall be a true brotherhood of men. How is this brother- 
hood to become a reality ? How is Christianity to describe 
it, to bring it into being and to maintain it? How is Christi- 
anity to give fullest expression to its message ? The 
individual alone cannot do it. The expression to be adequate 
must be united. 

The Madras Missionary Conference has been an effort 
to unite Christian life in the City of Madras and to provide 
an oppK>rtunity for Christian fellowship for those engaged in 
certain forms of Christian work. Founded many decades 
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ago, it has endeavoured and with success to maintain its 
fellowship. Unfortunately the records of its early days have 
been lost by some careless secretary, but sufficient remain 
to indicate that this Conference has in days gone by achieved 
no mean results, and has in many ways given visible 
expression in this city to the meaning and power of 
Christianity. 

(1) It has provided a social and spiritual basis on which 
Christian workers, both Indian and foreign, have met and 
have helped one another in deciding upon the best methods 
of presenting the Gospel to the many different communities 
of India and in the development of their own religious life. 

(2) It has formed a link between the churches of the 
city, paving the way to comity and fraternity. It is well to 
remember that there is no such body as this in the towns 
of England and Scotland, linking in a more or less official 
way leaders of all branches of the church. Madras in this 
Conference has achieved what Britain in spite of many 
efforts has thus far failed to achieve. If such a relationship 
as this had been established between the churches in the 
West, Christianity there would probably be more Christian 
than it often seems to be. It was this Conference which, 
m ihc fulfilment of its own ideals, brought into being and for 
many years organised the Tamil Christian Congress and the 
United Communion Service which for so long did much to 
promote Christian unity in Madras. It is this Conference 
also which in varied ways has striven to prevent overlapping 
in Christian activity in our city. 

(3) This Conference has inaugurated and inspired 
united evangelism. Great combined efforts have been 
made, for example, in the visits of Doctor Pentecost, Doctor 
Torrey, Sherwood Eddy, and on other occasions when there 
was no distinguished leader from afar. 

( 4 ) The Conference has, at different stages in its history, 
rendered valuable service to the community by focussing 
thought on particular questions and inspiring men to action. 
It drew attention to the evils under which children were 
suffering and as a result the Society for the Protection of 
Children was formed. From time to time it stirred up 
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sentiment regarding the social evil in the city and actron 
was taken. It contributed not a little to the bursting of the 
Adyar bubble at the time when Madame Blavatsky was 
carrying on her remarkable propaganda in Madras. 

In these and other ways, the Madras Missionary 
Conference has been a force of no mean order in spreading 
truth and charity. Yet there arc some who feel, and their 
number is increasing, that no longer is the Conference in a 
position to give united expression to Christianity in Madras. 
It was, as I understand, for this reason that I was asked to 
write this paper. A change has come over the life of the 
city. In early days, foreign missionaries were practically 
the only Christian leaders. Very happily this is no longer 
so. Christian men have so grown in numbers, power and 
influence that this Conference now represents only a very 
small proportion of the (Christian forces of the city. We 
cannot to-day represent the Christianity of Madras. 

To this some would reply that we need not wish to 
represent the Christianity of the city. We meet to befriend 
and help one another. There is truth in the contention and 
there is distinct need for such a central fellowship. Yet if 
fellowship in the intimate realities of spiritual life be our 
goal, some change in our v^^ays seems desirable. 

But more is needed. There is a great contribution 
which Christianity must make to the social, civic, economic 
and industrial life of this city and of our time. This can 
only be done by a larger and wider Christian group than we 
now represent. This is largely a Conference of men and 
women from foreign countries. That is natural in view of 
our origin and from some points of view quite right. But 
from this very circumstance it means that through this 
Conference, the complete gift of Christ to this city cannot 
be given. 

The character of this gift is more clearly recognised now 
than at the time when this Conference came into being. 
We note, for example, that practically all the churches of 
Britain have agreed upon a nine points programme of tem- 
perance reform and through their temperance councils are 
striving to urge it upon the nation. Various churches. 
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through their social service unions, have published to the 
world what they conceive to be the Christian fundamentals 
of reconstruction. This, for example, has just been set 
forth as a clearly-defined aim by the Social Service Union of 
the Church in Britain to which I belong. 

** Every member of the social community should have the means and 
opportunity of livin|{ a welUordered and well-equipped life, so as to be able 
adequately to discharge the duties and enjoy the privilejles of child, parent, 
husband, or wife, citizen, friend, and neij^hbour, and should be protected 
from all the loss, physical and moral, entailed by undeserved poverty/* 

These further statements embody a fuller expression of 
this aim : — 

( 1 ) That money should be justly obtained, and should be expressly re- 
f(arded as a test of character and a trust. 

(2) That ruthless competition in commerce and industrv should be 
abolished. 

( 3) That the rif{ht and duty of labour to share in the creation and con- 
trol of proper working conditions and in the management of industries, and 
the claim of the worker to participate equitably in the results of the same, 
should be fully and explicitly recofSnised. 

(4) That no privilef^es which operate against the public welfare should 
be allowed, whether in the case of private traders, of commercial com- 
panies, or of State monopolies. 

(5) That adequate provision for true home life should be the first con- 
sideration in all methods of housing. 

(6) That the Christian education and full development of children and 
young people should be a primary care of the State. 

( 7 ) That means should be taken to bring destitution to an end. 

(8) That taxation should be on a basis of social justice. 

(9) That the public health should in every particular be zealously 
safeguarded by the State. 

( 10) That the drink traffic should be publicly and stringently controlled. 

( 11 ) That the evil of gambling requires the suppression both of facilities 
for its practice and of all organised exploitation of the vice. 

Some of these may have little bearing on the life 
of Madras. They do, however, indicate that Christ- 
ian leaders are endeavouring in a corporate capa- 
city to make the Christian contribution to the reconstruction 
of the State. They do declare that there is a Cnristian 
State as distinct from a Christian individual and without 
which the complete life of every individual Christian cannot 
be developed. We have laboured hard to produce the 
Christian individual. We must labour no less strenuously 
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to produce the Christian Society. That cannot be done 
by the individual working alone. Some have tried and 
know its impossibility. 

Further, there is need of a wider Christian fellowship 
in this city. We all come into contact with Christians of a 
type more or less similar to our own. There are many 
other types whom practically we never meet, save perhaps 
at an occasional marriage festivity. Brotherhood in Christ 
is hardly a visible reality with such. There are those who 
belong to the Syrian Church, those who belong to a different 
section of the Protestant Church, those who are leaders in 
the Indiana Christian Association, in the Christo Samaj, in 
the Christian section of the Anglo-Indian community and 
the F2uropean community. We are so separated into these 
communal compartments in Madras that we have but little 
opportunity for that fellowship that would strengthen us all. 
Think of the gain if the Secretary of the Christo Samaj 
could realise in fellowship that the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Madras was endeavouring to apply the 
principles of Christ in dealing with economic distress and 
the education of the masses of the people. 

For these and for other reasons, is it not necessary to 
make an attempt to rally the Christian forces of the city 
that we may look one another in the face and take counsel 
concerning the ways of God and their application to human 
life in India? To this end, to be perfectly concrete, 1 sug- 
gest that the present Missionary Conference meet only 
once a quarter, or every alternate month, and that we take 
steps to form a United Christian Conference or Madras 
Christian Union to meet quarterly, or every alternate 
month, as might afterwards be determined. The Mission- 
ary Conference might continue to render valuable help to 
foreign missionaries as a means of social and spiritual 
fellowship and as a guide in many things that perplex the 
foreigner. 

As for the suggested Christian Union, I conceive that 
great tasks lie before it. 

Firstly^ it would have to study and make clear to us 
and to the city the Christian attitude to civic life. What is 
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a Christian citizen ? How should he deal with the perplex- 
ing problems before this city now ? What is a Christian 
municipality ? How should it control and help forward the 
life of the city ? How is it to deal in a really Christian way 
with the housing of the poor ? Only last week I was told of 
a house in Triplicane where there are sixteen tenants. If 
there are sixteen tenants, it does not require much 
knowledge of Madras to calculate how many people are 
probably living in that house. Frankly I do not see how 
it is possible for men and women to live a Christian life 
under such conditions as these and under such conditions as 
obtain in different parts of Madras. Love to one’s neighbour 
demands that something must be done — wisely, radically, 
swiftly. 

So too there is what we euphemistically call the social 
evil. One is thankful that a Vigilance Society is working at 
the problem. If the results of its labours could be laid 
before the United Christian Conference, perhaps we should 
be able to stir that general conscience which so often seems 
to lie dormant in Madras. 

Of temperance reform one at times almost despairs. 
That despair is partly due to the fact that there is no widely 
representative body dealing with the issues. The Madras 
Temperance League has done noble work in various direc- 
tions, but all along the years of its history it has been 
fettered through lack of workers — and lack of the united 
voice. Surely the *uiited Christianity of the city could 
provide both of these. 

When we come to industrial questions, we are treading 
on very thorny ground. It almost seems as if a season of 
industrial strife were before us. We would hope not. Yet 
so the portents indicate. Should it be so, is it not for 
Christians, the men of peace and goodwill, to bring about 
concord and co-operation? God does mean that there 
should be a Christian industrial system. He means us to 
find out w'hat it is. 

A second great task would be to keep the Christian life 
of this city in touch with the many movements of Christian 
thought throughout the world. I mention but one. The 
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movement which finds expression in the proposed World 
Conference on Faith and Order is very dimly understood 
by us in Madras to-day. We have not realised how large a 
place it holds in the thought and imagination of Christian 
America and Christian Britain. We have not known 
because we have not been told. But it is a movement 
towards unity likely to have a great influence on the future 
of the Church of Christ throughout the world. Christianity 
will lose much in India, if we hold aloof from these currents 
of life and thought that are beating upon the church in 
other parts of the world. 

Thirdly, it would be demanded of a United Christian 
Conference that it deal with problems that rightly affect all 
branches of the Christian Church and to deal with them in 
a really large and Christian way. Such questions are 
many — ecclesiastical architecture in India, a great unsolved 
problem; methods of evangelism; parallels from church 
history relating to the present stage of the development of 
Christianity in India ; the whole question of the upbuildmg 
of the fascinatingly composite Church of Christ in India; 
the true apologetic for Christianity in India: all these and 
many more questions we Christians must face unitedly if we 
are to be faithful to the needs of the time. 

Fourthly, I would mention the prime necessity of keep- 
ing in touch with the movements and developments of 
India’s life. A Christian minister in England has re ently 
been criticising missionaries in India because wr have 
held back and allowed Mrs. Besant to be practically 
the sole English voice giving expression to Indian aspira- 
tions, and argues that we have lost a great opportunity 
of revealing the sympathy of Christianity with all that is noble 
in the ideals of India. The criticism is the criticism of 
ignorance, but it does emphasise a need. India is mr^.ving 
onwards, swiftly onwards. It, in parts at least, is calling out 
loudly for more education, for industrial education, for 
responsibility, for wealth, for prosperity, and for many 
another thing. We look back to the beginnings of industri- 
alism in Britain. It grew up largely by itself, without State 
aid and without State control, and to a very great extent, 
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especially in its corporate aspects uninfluenced by Christi- 
anity. The churches hardly seemed to realise that Christ 
had a message for industry — and the result has been wealth 
for some, comfort for some, luxury for some, but poverty, 
misery and slums for .about one-third of the populations of 
the cities of England. It would be foolish to suggest that 
the poverty and the slums are entirely due to the system. 
It is in part, perhaps in large part, due to defects of character. 
But system and character act and re-act on each other and 
Christianity until recently has hardly ventured to touch the 
problem. The parallel is obvious. A new India is growing 
up. Great big living issues are before us. Are Christians 
merely to look at them as individuals? to think of them in 
terms of the political arena without expecting a definite 
pronouncement from Christianity upon them? or are we as 
Christians unitedly to face them and after study, fellowship 
and prayer attempt unitedly to declare what we believe to 
be the will of Christ? These united thoughts may be 
adopted in whole or in part in the changing life of India. 
They may be utterly rejected. In any case, we shall have 
tried — tried in the light that comes from Christ and from 
united prayer — to make the greatest Christian contribution 
to the life of India. 

In the briefest possible way and altogether inadequately 
I have attempted to indicate some of the tasks that to my 
mind are calling urgently to the united Christianity of thi< 
city. There are many more. Obviously the Missionary 
Conference cannot undertake them. Its basis is far to( 
narrow. I plead for some such united body as I hav< 
suggested. 

It will at once be asked if such a body should be repre 
sentative of the churches and Christian institutions of thi 
city? That would be an undoubted advantage and wouh 
give to its deliberations and decisions an authority that woul( 
be of the highest value. On the other hand, there are diffi 
ciilties in the way, which for the time being at least, mak 
this perhaps impossible. 

Again, it has been suggested that it would be desirable fo 
the city to be divided into districts, and that the Christian 
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of each District should meet together once a month for some 
months for study and fellowship, this to be followed by the 
united meeting for the city. This suggestion has much to 
commend it, but it seems to me to be too cumbrous and 
over-organised and would soon break down. 

There is one safeguard I would suggest. Such a Con- 
ference should only act when practical unanimity was 
secured. Divided counsels would seem to indicate that it 
was needful to wait upon God for further united illumination, 
so that all might be brought under the view of Christ before 
united action was undertaken. 

These suggestions are put forward with the utmost diffi- 
dence and only because I was asked to do so. It is not 
another organisation that we want. We want a means of 
bringing to a focus and securing expression for Christian 
thought on every aspect of modern life. We want a means 
of education for ourselves and of revealing the mind of 
Christ to the world concerning those things in which the 
world is so deeply interested. We want really a great 
crusade in the name of Jesus, which would, I trust, reveal to 
our Hindu friends, who often seem to understand so little of 
the meaning of our message, that to become a Christian is 
not merely to substitute the worship of Christ for the wor- 
ship of Krishna or Subramania, but that it involves the com- 
plete subjugation of our lives to the will of Christ and an 
earnest united effort to translate the mind and ideals of our 
Master, love and brotherhood, into the complex bewildering 
life of business, of the city, of the state, and of society 
everywhere. 


Communion and Unity 

By the Rev. K. Heiberg 

*^HE thoughts of this paper have only been corroborated 
* in the writer’s mind by the attitude taken up by an 
Anglican bishop (reported in The Harvest Field, 
September, 1918) and by the paper in the same magazine 
March, 1919, by Mr. C. Sandegren, explaining one 
Lutheran attitude. 
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The present Metropolitan of the Lutheran Church in 
Denmark wrote in the year 1911 a small book, containing 
addresses regarding the work of the Church. I may be 
allowed to quote the following words : “ Some years back 
I attended a great Christian meeting at Keswick in England. 
Christians of all the churches and creeds met here : 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Irvingites, 
Lutherans, ete. When I returned home and told about the 
meeting, an old Christian asked me, ‘ How could you take 
part in that? What did you do with all the differences, c,g,^ 
regarding the communion ? * 1 answered, ‘ We did not speak 
about our differences, but we took communion together.* 
And the Lutheran bishop adds, “The Lord has not given 
us the communion in order that we should discuss it, but in 
order that we should use it.” 

This Lutheran conception I am able to understand, 
while that propounded by Mr. Sandegren (although it does 
not seem to be his own) is moving in forms of thought and 
in ideas which, I must confess, are foreign to my lAilhoran 
consciousness. 

The great error in that whole conception seems to me 
to i#e this, that emphasis is put not upon the thing in itself, 
but upon one’s own explanation of the thing. The Lord’s 
Supper irt itself must remain what it is in itself, whatever 
explanations men may "attach to it. Men’s explanations 
may vary, and Church History teaches us that they have 
varied even inside the Lutheran Church. But the thing 
itself has remained, and done its work even in the mutilated 
form in which it is found in the Roman Church. And why 
bias it remained ? Because of the fact, that all Christians, 
whether they were Baptists or Anglicans or whatever 
other sect they belonged to, have felt the strong obligation 
to obey our Lord and Master and to do as He has told us 
to do. The Lord’s Supper is the LonVs, He is doing 
His work through it. He uses this human means for His 
divine purpose. How He is doing it. He has not told us, 
but He has commanded us to come and to come all. 

He has not asked us to come only if we had the 
Anglican or the Lutheran or the Roman explanation. He has 
asked us to come without any explanation, but trusting Him. 
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Of course, nobody can come without having some ideas 
of his own in his mind, but what harm can it do to me, 
when I am sitting or kneeling or standing to receive His 
gifts, that my brother, who is sitting or kneeling or standing 
beside me, has another idea, a poorer conception and 
perhaps less correct explanation of the thing than I have ? 
And what harm can it do to me, even if he has a fuller and 
richer explanation than my good Lutheran explanation 
(which I consider to be the best one)? As a good Lutheran 
I know that I cannot force my opinion on anybody, and as a 
good Lutheran Pietist I know that life is above doctrine. 

Take things as they are at the present time in all 
churches. Is not the position this, that there are very 
divergent explanations of different dogmas, and also of the 
doctrine of the communion inside the same church ? But 
this being so, why not recognise the fact, and instead of 
forcing upon unhappy souls a certain explanation, leave that 
which is a mystery as a mystery, and let each soul receive 
what he can through his own meditation and piety ? 

If we really want unity amongst Christians, we must 
begin, not with the doctrine, but with action; that means 
we must begin at the commiiiiion table, where our own 
explanations matter so little in the presence of that reality, 
which He has given us, who came not to arrange new 
ceremonies, but to give ruclitics. The communion is a 
reality, and as such it will remain in spite of all explanations, 
more or less correct, because one only can be absolutely 
correct ; and it will remain, because it is made not by man, 
as the explanations are, but by the Lord Himself, who is 
the only great reality. Now, if we admit that the 
communion is the Lord’s, and not man’s, the logical 
conclusion must be, that there cannot be the least objection 
to intercommunion ; yes, eveii more than this : for a church 
to prevent a Christian of another church, only because he is 
from another church, from partaking the Lord’s Supper is an 
act exactly parallel with the act of the Brahmans refusing to eat 
with other Hindus, even other Brahmans, who do not happen 
to belong to the same sub-caste as they themselves. So long 
as churches maintain this caste attitude, what wonder is it. 
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that they have no power to break down other caste 
barriers ? And that which makes one thing much worse in 
the case of the churches is this, that the meal, from which 
the churches keep other Christians away, is not their own, 
but Christ’s. He has said, “ eat oil ” and “ drink o//.” The 
churches arc rot following their Master. 

I believe firmly* that the question of unity never will be 
solved, in spite of prayers for unity, in spite of conferences 
for unity, whether they call themselves ** for Faith and 
Order,” or ” Fvangelical Alliance,” or whatever they call 
themselves, until all the churches unequivocally declare that 
Christians of other churches also are Christians, and there- 
fore worthy to partake together with themselves of the 
‘‘one Bread.” 

In his “Sermon on the New Testament, that is the 
Holy Mass,” Martin Luther says, “ nearer a Mass is to 
the first Mass, which Christ Himself celebrated, y® better 
it is.” Therefore to Luther all ceremonies connected with 
the Mass, i.e., the Lord’s Supper, arc irrelevant. And the 
“ (^onfessio Aiigustana ” has the same idea. Therefore it 
would not be against the spirit of Luther or Lutheranism, if 
we abolished all the ceremonies we have in our several 
churches connected w'ith the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, and if we in the celebration used the words of 
Scripture alone. That would leave room for any individ>:al 
(explanation, which every free man has a right to have, but 
It would also open up vistas of something much greater, a 
society of Christians, united in a common devotion, losing 
themselves in that great mystery of divine communion, 
which to us is the greatest reality. 
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The Government and Religious Literature 

To the Editor of The Harvest Field 

Dear Sir,— On behalf of the Bengal and Assam Representative Councif 
of Missions — a Council representing twenty-seven missionary societies and 
church orjjanizations in these two provinces — I have the honour to submit a 
set of resolutions passed by the Council at its meetinf{ on March 27th, 1919, 
with a request that they may be published in the paper you represent. 

The following statement will explain why the Council has taken action 
and is seeking the widest possible publicity for its resolutions. 

The undernoted Notifications appeared in the Calcutta Gazette of 
March 12th, 1919. 

A . Delhi — No. 2216-5, the 8th March, 1919.— “In exercise of the powers 
conferred by section 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 (VIll of 1878) as 
amended by Act XII of 1914, the (lovernor-Creneral in Council is pleased ta 
prohibit the bringing, by sea or land, into British India of any copy of the 
book entitled, * Islam — A Challenge to Faith,’ published by S. M. 
Zwemcr.” 

B, Calcutta Political Notification No. 36132, the 11th March, 1919. — 
” In exercise of the powers conferred by section 12, sub-section I of the 
Indian Press Act, 1910 d of 1910) the (Governor in Council declares to be 
forfeited to His Majesty all copies wherever found of a book entitled 
‘ Islam-- A Challenge to Faith,’ by Samuel M. /wemer, and all copies of all 
other documents containing the matter of the said book, on the ground that 
the said book contains matter which is calculated to wound the religious 
susceptibilities of Moslems and which has a tendency to bring into hatred or 
contempt the Muhammadan subjects of His Majesty in British India, and 
appears to the (jovernor in Council to contain words of the nature described 
in section 4, sub-section (I) clause ici of the said Act.” 

The Fxecutivc Committees of the Bengal and Assam Representative 
Council of Missions took immediate action and instructed its Secretary to 
write to the Chief Secretary to the (»overnment of Bengal. 

Copies of the letter and the reply of the Chief Secretary to the 
(fovernment of Bengal arc attached. 

As the reply seemed to the Executive to preclude any hope of a 
friendly interview being arranged, the matter was referred to the Public 
Questions Committee of the Council and their recommendations were 
considered by the Council at its meeting on March 27, 1919. 

These resolutions are being sent to the pres i in India and Croat Britain 
in the hope that publicity may he given tt them. The Council think it 
important that, if published, the resolutions should he printed as they stand 
without modification or abbreviation. 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

A. WlI.MFFH Yoi ng, 

Iloiiy. Sea eta 
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Copy of the correspondence which passed between the Honorary Secretary 
of the Benf(al and Assam Representative Council of Missions and the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Ben|(al. 

A. From the Honorary Secretary of the Bengal and Assam Representa- 
tive Council of Missions. 

To the Chief Secretary to the (Government of Ben)(al. Calcutta, March 
19, 1919. 

Dear Sir, — On behalf of the Executive Committee of the Ben){al and 
Assam Representative Council of Missions 1 have been instructed to 
request from you the favour of more particulars than are given in the 
Cniriittft (ittzetie, Part I, page 41.^, regarding the action taken by the 
f Governor in Council with respect to the hook, “ Islam — A Challenge to 
Faith.” 

It would be esteemed a favour if ” the matter which,” it is stated, 
” is calculated to wound the religious susceptibilities of Moslems, etc., 
could he more particularly defined and references given to ” the words ” to 
which exception has been taken. 

I iiave the honour to remain, etc., 

(Sd.i A. Wii.LiFKH Yoi no, 

lloiiff. Sccreinrif ^ ti. ami A. Hejtreseiilai i ae C.aanvil of Missions. 

B. From (he Chief Secretary to the (Jovt, of Bengal. 

To the Honorary Secretary of the Bengal and Assam Representative 
Council of Missions. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 19th March, I am desired to say that 
the reasons for the action taken by Government in regard to the book 
entitled, ” Islam — A (Ghallenge to Faith ” are stated in the notification in 
which the book was proscribed, and (lovernmcnt are not prepared to enter 
into a detailed discussion of the question. The publication of the matter 
calculated to wound the religious susceptibilities of Moslems would 
frustrate the whole object of the action which has been taken. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

( Sd. ) I). Cl. vssiN'o, 

l'(n ('.hief Secreiarn la the (ionernment (tf Benyal. 

” Islam— A Challenge to Faith,” by Dr. S. M. Zwemer 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Bengal and Assam Representative 
Council of Missions, Calcutta, March 27th, 1919, regarding the action re- 
cently taken by the (lovernment (»f Bengal with respect to ” Islam — A 
Challenge to Faith,” by Dr. S. M. Zwemer. 

Resolved : — I. That this Council is of opinion — 

(i) That the use of the Indian Press Act 1 of 1910 to proscribe a book 
published in England s<} long ago as twelve years is an extension of the Act 
which was not contemplated by the Legislature which passed it and will do 
much to discredit its legitimate use in the judgment of fair-minded men. 

(iii That the inauguration of a policy of proscribing such books is 
gravely prejudicial to the interests of a sound and enlightened education. 
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(iii) That unless the |{ueranteed principle of religious neutrality is 
henceforth to be annulled, a \ ry large number of books, especially of those 
dealing with history and the comparative study of religion, if just and im- 
partial treatment is to be given to all religious communities alike, must also 
be proscribed and the position with regard to libraries in this country will be 
intolerable. 

(iv) That at a time when the principles of good government are under 
general discussion in anticipation of the introduction and development of 
responsible self-government in this country, it is extremely unwise that by 
this action the Governor of Bengal in Council should revert to a low ideal of 
administration, long since abandoned, by which the presentation of critical 
views on Comparative Religion, published in other countries, is proscribed, 
action which, moreover, is likely both to create an atmosphere of suspicion 
and alarm amongst the different Communities of the people, and to retard 
the growth of that tolerant temper of mind without which the communities 
cannot satisfactorily co-operate. 

II. That copies of the above Resolution be sent to 11. R. the (vovernor- 
<ieneral ; to H. E. the Governor of Bengal ; to the Secretary of State, and, 
also, to the leading journals in India and (»reat Britain. 

III. That the opinions of counsel in India and England he sought as to 
the legality of using the Press Act of 1^10 for the proscription of a book 
which is regarded as standard literature. 

IV. That a copy of the above Resolution, with the preamble, be sent 
to the Secretary of the National Missionary Council with a view to 
obtaining the support of that Council in the matter of legal advice and action 
to he taken. 


The Year’s Harvest 

WESLEYAN MISSION, MYSORE 

Not the least interesting part of the report of this mission for the past 
year is the brief description given of the new responsibilities undertaken in 
connection with the areas previously worked by the Basel Mission. The 
Nilgiris and Coorg will in future be worked by the missionaries of the 
Mysore District, who have undertaken the task on the express wish of 
the Christian communities in these areas, and with the blessing of the 
National Missionary Council. The work on the Nilgiris centres round four 
stations, Keti, Kalhatti, Coonoor, and Kotagiri. That in Coorg is not 
so extensive, but includes churches and institutions in Mercara, the capital, 
and Anandapur. It will be no easy task to thoroughly supervise and develop 
this important mission, especially in view of the limited staff of missionaries 
available, but there appears every reason to believe that the Christians of 
these districts will heartily co-operate with the members of the mission 
staff who have been set apart to carry on the work for the present year. 

During the past year the District reports an increase of seventy-seven 
in the number of members, thus bringing the total to 2,591. This is above 
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the avera||e of increase in the District, and would certainly have been much 
higher had not the losses through influenza been so heavy. The number of 
adults baptised was 123, the majority of whom came from the Tamil 
churches in Bangalore and the Kolar Gold Field, and the area around 
Kastur. Financial progress among the aided churches is evident from the 
figures supplied. The Tamil Church in Bangalore has more than justified 
its claim to be considered a self-supporting circuit, while the Kanarese 
Church in Bangalore has this year undertaken full responsibility for its 
financial expenses. In a year when all classes have suffered so severely, it is 
gratifying to find that the members have loyally continued to support the 
work of their ministry. The following is taken from the report of the 
Bangalore Tamil Circuit : — 

“ We thank (lod that the year has been marked by a spirit of love and 
peace and by loyal co-operation on the part of all our people. We have 
reason to anticipate that the careful budget made by the circuit at the 
beginning of the year will be more than covered. It is significant of many 
things, all of them good, that the quarterly meeting raised the pastor’s 
salary by about one-third more than was fixed by the Synod as the minimum 
that should be paid to its Indian ministers. 

“ I'he generosity of our people, is amazing at times. They do not 
respond readily to an appeal for a special collection. But when personal 
thanksgiving and gratitude are aroused, they give to the point of sacrifice. 
Recovery from sickness, success in business or employment, return after 
long absence from Bangalore — these are occasions for material indications 
of gratittide. Perhaps the old element of bargaining with the deity for 
special mercies is not entirely eliminated, hut the general spirit prompting 
thank-offerings is raised high above that level.” 

Much work is done for the social uplifting of the depressed classes. 
Mr. Sawday has been instrumental in saving scores of lads who have been 
forced to live in jiia, a form of slavery; Mr. Tomlinson has erected 
a new village for Panchamas in the C»ubhi Circuit, the people themselves 
doing the building with the help of loans from the missionary ; in all the 
circuits educational work is carried on with success among the Holeya 
classes ; medical work forms an important branch of social activity in 
several circuits. During the time of the influenza epidemic it was possible 
for the missionaries and the medical staff to afford some measure of relief, 
not only to the stricken Christian community, but also to large numbers in 
the villages, a work which was greatly appreciated. 

In connection with the promising field of Kastur, where so much 
valuable work has been done by the superintendent and his loyal colleagues, 
an extract may be given. 

” The last Sunday in May was also one to be remembered. It was a 
joy to look the congregation that nearly filled the new church. The 
reports of ti e conduct of the new converts gave us great joy. 

” About one of them we rcceive-d a glowing testimony. It was to the 
following effect ; before conversion he was a great drunkard; from three 
o’clock each day until lute at night he drank, and usually reached home 
sodden with drink. Since his conversion he has given it up entirely, as he 
said he would. The man who told us this said, ’ Sir, it is a miracle.’ We 
rejoice with trembling, for the temptation is strong; but it shows what the 
grace of Jesus is doing for these people. It is making our people witness 
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for Christ in their life as well as in their speech, and that is what we most 
need. In the service the people san^ with enthusiasm, and listened eagerly 
as we told them of what the Spirit of Jesus could enable them to be and do. 
Then we had a baptismal service, and received two small families and two 
young men. One of the families had walked over from Maskapura, four miles 
away, escorted by a detachment from that part. They had been won for 
Christ by the efforts of the chief Christian man there (baptized only last 
August) , and it was a joy to watch his face as the people were baptized. It 
was aglow with delight.*’ 

Most valuable work continues to be done by the press which has 
worked at high pressure throughout the year. The PatriUey the most 
influential paper in the State, still serves the Kingdom of God by spreading 
abroad throughout the villages, not only a definite Christian message, hut 
a healthy public opinion on public affairs, so great a desideratum in this 
land. In spite of many difficulties, the financial condition of the depart- 
ment gives no cause for anxiety. 

WESLEYAN MISSIONS IN SOUTH INDIA 

The twenty-sixth report of the South India Provincial Synod deals with 
work common to the four South India Districts of the Wesleyan Mission — 
Madras, Negapatam, Hyderabad, and Mysore. During the past year four 
most valued Indian ministers and one European missionary have been called 
to higher service. Of all, short obituary notices, testifying to their great gifts 
in the work of the Kingdom, are given in the report. One of the most 
important of the subjects on which the Synod was called to report, was the 
report on the Mass Movement Commission. The findings of that Committee 
may be briefly noted : — 

1. A recommendation that an advanced class be added to the Medak 
Seminary for the training of superintending evangelists and vernacular 
pastors and ministers. 

2. That a Normal School be founded for the training of village teachers 
and schoolmasters. 

3. That the Vocational Settlement be established at Kamareddi or 
other suitable place, with an agricultural and industrial department under 
qualified lay missionaries. 

4. That a beginning he made in the formation and working of Co- 
operative Credit Societies. 

5. That a trial should be made in a few places of a village pastorate 
with glebe land. 

6. That summer schools be held for the instruction and encouragement 
of village elders. 

The report on church membership is not so favourable as in past years, 
due, no doubt, largely to the heavy loss through death. The total number of 
members is 10,545 Indians, an increase of only 153 on the year. Though 
there are nearly 20,000 on trial, the increase on the year is only twenty. The 
number of adult baptisms is 3,426, of which 3,000 took place in Hyderabad. 

The South Indian Missionary Society Report forms an appendix. The 
superintendent of this interesting development of home missionary effort 
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writes hi|(hly of the splendid services rendered by bis Indian workers and of 
the iflorious opportunities open to the harvesters. Every effort is being 
made to interest the village elders in the progress of their church and there 
are gratifying signs that many are prepared to take on additional 
responsibilities. Up to the present the greater part of the work has 
been carried on in ten villages to the south of the river Godavari. There 
are other villages ready for baptism, villages in close proximity to those 
already occupied, where developments are expected in the present year. It 
is hoped that this Nirmal Mission will be completely indigenous. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND HIMALAYAN MISSION 

The reports of the various sections of this mission are being published 
in the Missinii \cws. In the Darjeeling, Kurseong, and Kalimpong sections 
the workers are able to report encouraging features of their work. In the 
fir>t the baptised community now numbers 776, of whom 207 are communi- 
cants ; in the second, the number of adherents is said to he 464, with 133 
communicants ; in the third, there are 2,588 Christians of whom 482 are 
communicants. It is interesting to note that the Kalimpong (vuild passed the 
following resolution : — 

It was unanimously resolved to petition the (government of India to 
follow the great example set by the United States of America by passing a 
law to prohibit all intoxicants throughout India.” 

No one can doubt the value of the work done by this mission in the 
Himalayas, hut we are forced to confess that the form in which they 
choose to issue their reports is not calculated to greatly increase the 
interest of the »>eneral reader in their work. If the work is worth reporting, 
it ought to he done properly ; if there is nothing of special interest, then let 
the report be omitted. We fail to find in the reports referred to anything 
that would attract the interest of those who desire more than mere bald 
statements to keep up their interest in the welfare of these hill people. W’c 
arc sure there is a story to be told, and we would suggest that the mission 
authorities consider the question whether they would not elicit more 
sympathy by a more serious effort to place their work before the public in 
a more interesting fashion. 

NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF INDIA 

The report opens with an account of a seven days’ Retreat Conference 
held at Karmala in the early part of October, when leaders of the society 
spent much time in prayer, and discussion of the many problems that face 
the workers in their various fields. The Conference appears to have been 
a great success. Reference is also made to the visit of Sadhu Sunder Singh, 
whose impressive personali y greatly moved the small societies he preached 
to. Every effort is being made to bring the people to realise the need for 
self-support. Nevertheless, the sum of Rs. 114 from a Christian commu- 
nity of 750 hardly appears to denote much progress. The members are 
poor, and doubtless the sum stated represents a greater measure of self- 
sacrifice than appears on the surface. The following extract shows that 
the National Missionary Society is working in the right direction to 
encourage the people themselves to take an active part in the work:— 
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They have deliberately abstained from appointinf( for these con{Sre{$a- 
tions paid workers to look after them. Instead, they ^et men fr^'m each 
villa|{e to do honorarily the duties which paid workers usually do. In this 
they are helped by the villaf{e chnwdries and panchayais. The missionary 
in his periodical visits encouraf{es and strengthens the spiritual life of these 
voluntary workers and village Christians, interfering but rarely in the 
conduct of the affairs of the individual congregations. In this way the 
work of preaching the Gospel to non-Christians, of instructing enquirers, of 
settling differences among Christians, of giving religious instruction to 
children and so forth are carried on by the people themselves. They feel 
that the work is theirs and not of the missionary or of his paid agent and so 
they cheerfully give their time and thought and energy for it.*' 

Medical work is also receiving attention, one of the most pleasing 
features being the offer of two Indian doctors, with excellent British 
medical qualifications, to work honorarily for the society. An appeal is 
made for funds to enable them to equip a hospital. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY FOR INDIA 

The celebration of the Centenary of the Madras Religious Tract and 
Book Society was the leading feature of last year's work, and a full account 
of the speeches delivered on that occasion is given in the report. The 
following extract from the address of Mr. M. D. Devadoss, will serve to 
show how this society is attempting to carry out its responsibilities toward 
the people of this country in respect of placing before them the best 
literature : 

“ The aim of the Madras Religious Tract and Book Society has been to 
publish in simple language the great truths of the Christian religion and 
bring them within the reach of the most careless and indifferent. To 
achieve this object, tracts have been published in English and in the Hruvi- 
dian languages. They are very varied in their theme and scope. Short 
telling stories of Christian life as well as of the noblest examples of Christian 
suffering and patience have been prepared for the Society. I'he heart as 
well as the intellect were sought to be reached in the best possible way. 
The richest stores of Indian literature, Sanskrit, as well as Dravidian, have 
been laid under contribution. The highest thoughts embedded in the litera- 
ture of Europe, have been presented clothed in simple, yet attractive 
language. The Society has published expurgated editions of the Tamil 
classics. It brought to light the treasures of Indian thought and wisdom ; 
clothed in simple and pure language what was turgid and obscure. It culled 
sweet flowers from unapproachable heights and presented them to the rich 
and poor alike. It gave to the young and unsophisticated the pure milk of 
human wisdom free from the nauseating impurities and obscenities which 
unhappily disfigure some of the greatest Indian classics. 

“ The total amount of printing for the year is 1 ,334,670 cCpies containing 
51,294,495 pages, a small decrease on the previous year’s output. The 
output covers a large field, publications having been issued in English, Tamil, 
Telugu, and Malayalam. The report contains several appendices, dealing 
with the work of the past hundred years, also a brief description of recent 
publications." 
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The White Eagle of Poland^ by E. F. Benson. Hodder and Stoughton, 

Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. Price 6$. net. 

Although this is a war book and written before fighting ceased, yet to 
those who wish to understand the recent history of Poland it is of great 
value, for the author has set forth clearly an account of recent events in 
Poland. The various Polish parties are described, and German and Austrian 
intrigues are revealed. The book shows that both Russian and German 
proclamations regarding the independence of Poland were of no real value, 
for nothing was done to make the independence of Poland a fact. Though 
written for purposes of propaganda, the book is a valuable contribution to 
the recent history of Poland. 

yew Etchings of Old Indioj by B. T. Baoley. Board of Foreign Missions, 

Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The book is beautifully printed and the illustrations are drawn from 
life and are very effective. The stories are from North India and describe 
the changes that are rapidly taking place in this conservative land. Story 
one tells of the return of a Sikh warrior from the western front. He 
had been to England, and he realised that the agriculture of his village 
must be improved and that the women must be educated. Other stories 
reveal the progress Christianity is making in India among all classes of 
the people. Mr. Badley believes there is a great secret movement towards 
Christianity. We quote one paragraph, and wish we could believe that it is 
literally true. 

The organisation claims a very large membership scattered through 
many parts of India, the largest number being in the South. Caste plays, no 
part in their life, and among their members they claim to have some of the 
ruling princes of the land, and also some of the nation’s intellectual leaders. 
They say that their origin takes them back to the Christian era when St. 
Thomas the Apostle came on a preaching tour to India. They have 
hundreds of unpaid voluntary preachers, dressed just as some of the Hindu 
religious teachers are clad. Nothing in their appearance distinguishes 
them from certain types of Hindu devotees. They have their secret 
meetings and signs and passwords. They observe the Lord’s Supper but do 
not administer the rite of baptism. They have the entire Bible, translated 
from the original sources into Sanskrit. They carry on their work 
secretly, and win a man’s allegiance before they ever utter the name of 
Christ at all. There being no baptismal ceremony, there is no public 
profession of faith. They are not in sympathy with Western types of 
church organisations, holding that far more simple forms of organized life 
will suit the needs of the church in the Orient. Their form of government 
is essentially episcopal. They intend to announce themselves throughout 
India when they feel that the right time has come when they are strong 
enough to weather all opposition. They believe that a religious revolution 
will sweep over India when they make themselves known, and they look to 
all India becoming Christian. The time, they say, is drawing near.” 

In South India the belief is that this secret movement is in the North. 
It is so vague that we do not think it is wise to build upon it. But there is 
no doubt that there are thousands who look out upon life from the Christian 
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point of view without being conscious of it, and would repudiate the idea 
that they were in any sense Christians. We trust Mr. Hadley’s book will 
have a wide circulation in America, where it ought to be a powerful stimulus 
to the great effort being made to arouse interest in foreign missions. 

Hindu Tales from the Sanskrit, translated by S. M, Mit»a, Macmillan 

and Co., St. Martin’s Street, London. Price Is. 6d. 

These stories are of the kind that deals in magic, and appeals to the 
sense of the marvellous. They have been adapted by Mrs. Arthur Bell, and 
will help the youthful reader to while away an hour pleasantly. 

Pandila Hamabai: A Wonderful Life, by the Rev. J. J. Li:cas. 

This eighteen-page pamphlet is published for free distrihution, and 
copies can he had from Dr. Lucas, Allahabad. Dr. Lucas has allowed 
Pandita Kamabai to tell her story in her own words, and it is certainly a 
story of the most wonderful of India’s daughters. A recent visitor to 
Pandita Ramabai’s Home at Kedgaon, near Poona, says of her : She 

represents in her single personality the most remarkable combination of 
executive, intellectual and religious powers that 1 know of in recent times 
in either man or woman.” It will do young India good to read the story of 
suffering and struggle through which Pandita Ramabai passed in order to 
obtain the truth and see the light. 


Obituary 

REV. N. DEVASAGAYAM 

The Madias Mail regrets “to record the death at Tanjore of the 
Rev. N. Devasagayam, of the Lutheran Mission, on April 1st. The 
deceased had been both a teacher and minister connected with the mission 
for over four decades, and as a missionary he greatly endeared himself to 
the Indian Christian community. He was a graduate in Arts of the Madras 
University and an excellent scholar in Tamil. Besides his original works 
he was well known to the Christian public through his Tamil translations of 
some well-known religious books. He was a good linguist and conversant 
with Greek and German. He was a pattern of devotion and piety, a faithful 
pastor and an earnest evangelist. He was about sixty-eight years of age, and 
leaves behind a widow and a number of children, his eldest son being 
Mr. D. Abishekanatha Pillay, English Assistant in the S.P.G. High School, 
Vepery.” Mr. Devasagayam v<as known outside of his own church for his 
piety and breadth of view, and his death will be regretted by many 
missionaries and Christians of other churches. 

REV. JOB PAUL 

The Rev. Job Paul was a familar figure in Bangalore for years. He 
served the London Mission in many ways, and was for several years pastor 
of the London Mission Kanarese Church, Bangalore' City. He retired many 
years ago, and has identified himself recently with the efforts to form a 
National Church of India. He was an ingenious man and was generally 
respected. 
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REV. TUKARAM NATHOil 

Sixty-eight years ago a boy was born in a small village of the Rahuri 
taluka of the Ahmednagar district. He became the Spurgeon of Western 
India, a great preacher. How this came about is a story like hundreds of 
thousands of spiritual marvels wrought by the Lord Jesus Christ. The boy was 
Tukaram Nathoji, the son of an illiterate villager of humble origin. Tukaram 
attended a village school of the American Marathi Mission. Had he not 
so begun his career, he would probably have lived and died an ignorant 
village servant. The school taught him to think. He saw an idol fall from 
the bank of a river into the mud. That first incident in his religious think- 
ing led him to disbelieve in idolatry, and to desire to know something about 
a living God. He studied so well in the village school that he was promoted 
to a boarding school, then to a normal school in Ahmednagar and then 
became a mission school-teacher in Satara. He was so bright a teacher that 
the mission chose him to become a member of the first class of the Ahmed- 
nagar Divinity College in January, 1878. After four years of theological 
study he became the pasto<' of the village church in Vambori. When the 
Rev. Vishnupant Karmarkar, the saintly pastor of the Bombay church, died, 
the church invited Rev. Mr. Nathoji to become his successor. It seemed a 
doubtful experiment for a large church in the second city of the British 
Empire to invite to its pastorate a young man of humble origin and of small 
experience, who had never once even visited a large city. But Mr. Nathoji 
was a thinker, and a prudent man. He accepted the invitation of the 
Bombay church for a year’s trial. He so commended himself that he 
remained as pastor for twenty-nine active, fruitful years. The secrets of 
his power were these : — He was studious, industrious, prudent, faithful, 
devoted to duty. Me took much pains with the preparation of his sermons. 
He thought, wrote and spoke in an original and fresh way. Europeans and 
Americans, as well as Indians, felt stimulated by his preaching. It is the 
present writer’s impression that Rev. Tukaram Nathoji was easily the most 
helpful Indian preacher of Weste.n India. 

In addition to preaching, he became a helpful author. He won prizes 
for books which were printed by the Bombay Tract Society ; and for several 
years he was the Marathi editor of the Dnyatioiiaya, He became a Vice- 
President of the Bombay Bible Society, a Vice-President of the Indian 
Christian Association, and a leader in all Christian activities. 

Though physically strong, and though growing in intellectual power, he 
realized that the day might come when he might be thought to be declining 
in vigour. Therefore after twenty-nine years of fruitful activity in Bombay, 
he voluntarily resigned the pastorate of the Bombay church, refused the 
church’s request to withdraw his resignation, and asking the mission to give 
him less strenuous service, he became a professor in the Ahmednagar 
Divinity College. For the last ten years he did good service in Ahmednagar. 

His ability, faithfulness, good judgment and prudence kept him in good 
relations with members of all communities and with all missionaries. For 
full fifty years he well served his country and his mission and the Kingdom 
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of hifi Lord. He accumulated some property, to the end had a comfortable 
income, and received what he deserved, the esteem of all. 

Latterly he was accustomed to go to the Pandita Ramabai’s institution 
to conduct Sunday services and to act as pastor for that large company of 
Christian women. On Saturday, March 15th, he went to Kedgaon, on 
Sunday twice preached vigorously, on Monday started for the train to bring 
him back to Ahmednagar, fell, suffered unconsciousness from heart failure, 
and in aii hour had left earthly for heavenly service. What an inspiring 
example to any Indian boy ! How wonderful the Lord Jesus Christ who 
can make such a man of power from such a humble lad ! How satisfying 
such a sudden and almost painless close to a worthy life ! Rev. Mr. Nathoji 
has left a wife, three sons and two daughters. R. A. Htaik. 


Current Mission News 

VILLAGE EDUCATION IN INDIA 

A Commission is to be sent out in the cold weather of 1919—1920 from 
the churches of Great Britain and America to study the aims and methods 
of missionary education in the villages of India and after inking counsel with 
experienced missionaries on the spot to make suggestions for a more ade> 
quate and united effort on the part of the Christian Church to meet the 
existing need. Two facts have mainly influenced the missionary societies at 
home in their decision to send out this Commission : first the fact revealed 
by the last Government census of 1911 that about 83 per cent, of the Indiar 
Christian population is illiterate, while large masses of illiterate people are 
being swept into the churches at the rate of about 2,000 a week ; dnd second 
that “ there is a strong and growing conviction among missionary hjdies in 
India that village education, if it is to be effective, must he much more 
closely adapted to the needs of village life." The Commission will huve 
herefore, a double task, first to make a careful study of the efforts .low 
>eing made to grapple with the problems of village education and to gather 
ip the experience of the missionaries who have for many years been engaged 
n this work throughout India, and second to consider in consultation with them 
rhether the experience of educational work in other lands can suggest any new 
nethods which may bring education more closely in touch with village life, 
"he Commission will, therefore, first visit America, Japan and the Philippine 
stands and study the most successful educational methods adopted there L r 
illage communities, and will then '^ome to India and spend about five 
lonths visiting the different areas in which there are large numbers of 
Christians in the villages. 

The Commission will consist of the Reverend Alec. Fraser (Principal 
f Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon), Mr. C. Roberts (formerly Under- 
ecretary of State for India), Miss Allan (Principal of Homerton College, 
ambridge), Mr. Jesse Jones (Secretary, Rockefeller Institute, America), 
rof. Fleming (late of Forman College, Lahore, now Professor, Union 
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Colle({e, New York), and one other member appointed from India. 
Missionaries now working in India will be attached to the Commission 
durinfi its tours in India and to assist in the preparation of the report. 

It is important that durinj* the interval before the arrival of the Com- 
mission careful preparations should be made in India for their tours and 
also that the statistics that they will need to enable them to understand the 
educational position and needs of each area should be collected be^'orehand. 

The Mass Movement Committee of the National Missionary Council is 
to do this preparatory work on behalf of the Council, and I propose, there- 
foir, to summon u meetinft of the Mass Movement Committee about the 
middle of July and in consultation with them to send out a brief question’ 
(die to the secretaries of all missionary societies, asking them kindly to 
supply the necessary statistics, and I hope that every effort will be made 
to make the statistics complete and accurate, as the value of the Commis- 
sion will largely depend upon the accuracy and completeness of its informa- 
tion with regard to the main facts. 

It is not desirable or indeed possible to forestall in any way the 
conclusions to which the Commission will come as to the possibility of 
adapting education more closely to village life ; but in order to enable us to 
realize the kind of problems which the Commission has to solve, it will be 
useful, 1 think, to indicate quite briefly and in rough outline the ideas which 
have recently been floating in the minds of many missionaries in different 
parts of India as to the reforms which are needed. I will state them only as 
my own ideas as I have no authority to represent any one else ; but they are 
the ideas which I have gradually formed during the last few years from 
discussions with missionaries in different areas, more especially in South 
India. 

First, then, tht main objective of village education ought to be, not 
merely the education of the children, but the education and improvement of 
the whole village community, and ihe children should be educated in order 
that they may take their part in the general improvement of the condition of 
village life. Thus in almost every village of India there are the four great 
evils of dirt, disease, debt and drink to be combated, before any great 
improvement is possible, and the people need improved methods of 
agriculture and industry. Education is needed therefore in sanitation and 
the elements of medical science, in the principles of co-operation, in the 
principles of temperance reform, and in agriculture, weaving, etc. 

To educate the village as a community in this way wilt involve not 
merely a primary education for the children, but also continuation classes 
for the young men and women in these subjects, the starting of co-operative 
societies, ^he establishment of small village dispensaries, demonstration 
farms, and industrial schools. The teaching of the children to read and 
write will thus be merely a preliminary step towards a much more extensive 
system of education in social ideals for the adults. 

It is evident that an educational system of this kind designed to 
promote the improvement of village life, economically, morally and 
spiritually, will demand as its starting point and foundation the creation and 
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training of a body of teachers, properly equipped with the knowledge of all 
the subjects needed for the well-being of the village, and inspired with the 
right spirit. How this can best be done is one of the most important 
questions which the Commission will have to consider, as the proper training 
of teachers must form the foundation of any improved system of education 
for town or village. 

It is evident that an education of this kind is something very different 
from anything that has yet been attempted on a large scale in Indid. It will 
require a very large sum of money, many workers who are experts in 
different subjects, co-operation between the different missionary societies, 
and above all a real enthusiasm for the reconstruction of Indian village life on 
Christian principles and an unbounded faith in the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit in our midst. 

The Palace, Calcutta, 15th March, 1919. Henhy Madras. 

WEEK OF EVANGELISM, 1919 

For South India different churches have adopted different weeks. It is 
hoped that this year this week will be utilised to the full in all congregations 
and that as a result the number of personal workers amongst the Christians 
in the church may be largely increased. During the last two years there 
has been a tendency to lose the first enthusiasm with which this week was 
observed. It had lost its newness and so many people were not found who 
were ready to sacrifice their time. 

While it is true that a week of evangelism can never take the place of 
a year of steady evangelistic effort, yet it is .also true that such a week as 
this of earnest evangelistic effort is of very great help to the regular 
evangelistic work of the church. 

Full information concerning this week, and with regard to methods of 
work will be found in No. 9 Bulletin, which may be obtained from the 
undersigned. The Scripture Gift Mission, 16 , Elgin Road, Bowhanipore, 
Calcutta, has arranged to print a large number of small picture leaflets on 
Reconciliation to God, with the text of 2 Corinthians v, 18, and Romans 
V, 1, and the story of the Prodigal Son, in all the southern vernaculars. This 
may be obtained free of charge except postal or carriage expenses from the 

above place. . 

In Tamil has also been published a small pamphlet of suggestions for 
topics for addresses to non-Christians based on the above subject, which 
may be obtained from the C.L.S.. Po.t Box 501, Madras, at the rate of 
Rs. las. 12 a hundred. 

Y.M.C.A., 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. H. A. Pohley. 

TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE INTO TAMIL 

We have pleasure in calling attention to the following letter sent by the 
President of the Salem Christian Total Abstinence Society to the Secretary 
of the Bible Society, Madras. It is evident that it is now possible to 
translate into the vernaculars with greater accuracy the Hebrew and Greek 
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words representing the “fruit” of the vine, and this should be done iii 
every revision or new translation. 

To the Secretary, The Madras Auxiliary of the B. and F. Bible Society. 

Sin, — The Salem Christian Total Abstinence Society desire to ask your 
Committee, now that a new edition of the Tamil Bible is contemplated, 
with a revision of those words which are at present incorrect or misleading 
in their rendering, to take into serious consideration also the necessity of a 
revision of those words which are connected with the vine, grape-juice, 
grape fruit, etc. We are aware that this was not done in the English 
Revision of 1881, and also that in the Tamil Bible there are valuable dis- 
tinctions made which do not occur in the English version. But we urge 
that the thirteen different words — nine in the Hebrew and four in the (vreek 
— should receive the adequate treatment they require and should not be 
translated indiscriminately as “wine” or “strong drink,” and we press the 
matter now when a revision is about to be undertaken. 

In spite of articles in the Encyclopiedia Biblica and Encyclopaedia 
Britannica holding a different opinion, we feel convinced that the arguments 
of Mr. Ferrar Fenton, M.R.A.S., M.C.A.A., and of some others are 
correct, and that the sense of the passage often demands a difference in 
treatment which as yet has not been accorded. 

When the issue is so important, we do not consider that the placing of 
an alternative rendering in the margin is sufficient to meet the case, because 
of the grave abuses that have even claimed Scripture as their authority. 

We consider the time has come when there should be a frank, unbiased, 
and thorough investigation, especially in India, so that the Bible may no 
longer suffer a reproach at the hands of Hindus and Muhammadans which it 
does not deserve, nor encourage among Christians a license for which it 
gives no authority. 

In connection with the excellent and important decision of the Lutherans 
to join in, so that there shall be one version only in use among the Tamil 
Christians, we would point out that the version of Fabricius makes 
a clear distinction between alcoholic wine and grape juice ; so that this 
will need to be faced at some time in the near future in the combined 
revision. 

A. 

For the very reason that terms, such as the Hebrew yain and the 
Greek oiiios, are generic, and therefore may have more than one 
reference, — when the vernacular allows of it, and the sense of the passage 
requires it, — a clear distinction should be made by the use of different 
words, for the sake of the mass of backward Christians. Account should 
also be taken of the change in language during the process of years. Our 
English word “drink” has become narrowed in use to an offensive 
application. So also with rasam in the vernacular. At the beginning 
palmy ra^rasam simply meant the juice of the palmyra, but by time and 
usage it has become so identified with fermented juice that we find a clear 
distinction drawn to-day by the use of panancharu (the sweet juice, kept 
so by the addition of lime) and panankallu (the fermented juice). 
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So also with the juice of the grape. We owe it to our Christians 
to-day, especially to our village Christians, to translate the Hebrew generic 
yain either as **grape-juice ” ( tiradvha^pala-rasam — following Fabrtcius — 
or tiradchacharu) i or as “ wine ” (alcoholic tiradchnlcaUu) , as the sense 
of the passage requires. 

To do this, we submit,. is not to interpret the text, which would be to 
depart from the Bible Society*s rule, but to give the required equivalent in 
translating into another language, and that is a sine qua non of all 
revision work. 

In translation work the customs of a country must also be taken into 
account. From this point of view it has been a pity that Great Britain is not 
an extensive wine growing country. Had it been so, some obvious mistakes 
would not have occurred in our Authorised Version, nor would have some 
regrettable customs arisen therefrom. 

From the time of Aristotle and of Pliny down to modern times in France 
and Syria, we find the custom of preserving grape-juice in an unfermented 
state, sometimes as juice, and sometimes in the form of thick syrup, or 
thin jam, which needs to be watered when used or mixed with milk. Cf. 
Prov. ix, 2, “ Wisdom hath watered her syrup.” Wisdom would certainly 
not have mingled her wine. Cf. Isa. Iv, 1, ” Come, buy grape-juice and milk.” 
The prophet would certainly not offer fermented juice. Pliny mentions 
that grape-juice boiled down was given to invalids, to whom it was appre- 
hended thai wine might prove injurious, and this forms a clear reason for 
PauPs medical hint to Timothy on account of his weak health. Sir James 
Miller, Surgeon to Queen Victoria, asked an extensive wine grower on the 
Moselle, “Have you any unfermented wine — juice of the grape? 
The reply was, ” Yes; tuns, ten years old.” Rev. S. Robinson, 
missionary at Damascus, wrote, “Bread and grapes are substantially the 
food of the people. The fruit of the vine is preserved in substance as thick 
as honey, and called dibs.” From these considerations even, and under 
modern conditions, it does not seem wise to always translate the Hebrew 
yain as tiradcha^rasam merely. At present the same word is used in 
the Tamil Bible for the means by which Noah became disgustingly drunk 
(Gen. ix, 21) and for the gift which Melchizedek, the priest of the Most Higji 
God, brought to Abraham (Gen. xiv, 18), the same word for part of the 
harvest thanksgiving to be offered to God ( Lev. xxiii, 13) , and for the wiij^q 
that made King Ahasuerus drunk and shameless (Esther i, 10). All thi^ 
must be very puzzling to the average Christian who looks to the Bible 
his guide in life. 

Surely scholarship also demands that a distinction in language be drawn 
between the name of a free-will offering to the Lord (Num. xv, 4, 5) and 
the name of a drink against which kings are warned by the mother of a king 
(Prov. xxxi, 4), and which is cursed as a mocker of men (Prov. xx, 1), and 
a ruin to priest and prophet alike ! (Isa. xxviii, 7). 

B. *‘Tiro8h/* 

The Hebrew tirosh occurs thirty-eight tinyes in the Old Testamentj and 
with one or two exceptions in Joel and Hosea prophecies, is associated with 
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artieiet of food (corn and olives) and not with those of drink and drunken* 
nets. In the very few cases where tirosh represents a liquid, it is 
condemned (Hos. iv, 11), and when it refers to the food of a country it 
receives the divine approval and blessing. 

To translate //roA/i therefore as tiradchaunnm is not only misleading 
etymologically, but also dangerous from the point of view of religion, 
because of the very different associations iiradcharasom has in other 
places in which it is used. In Micah vi, 15, ** Thou shalt tread the olives, 
but thou shalt not anoint thee with the oil; and the tirosh t but shalt not 
drink the yain ” — both the English Revisers and the Tamil Translators were 
forced to give tirosh its correct rendering of “ grapes ” or “ vintage.” It 
would seem that it was only timidity in the face of tradition that prevented 
them following this procedure in other instances also, where this translation is 
equally demanded by the sense of the passage. Cf. Deut. xi, 14, ” That 
thou mayest gather in thy corn, thy fruit t and thine oil.” Deut. xxxiii, 28, 
” a land of corn and fruit,** Ps. iv, 7, “ The time that their corn and their 
fruit increased.” Joel i, 10, ” The corn is wasted, the grape branch 
is dry, and the olive pines.” 

C, 

Isa i, 22, “Thy silver is become dross, thy mine (tiradrharasam) 
mixed with water ” — is evidently a very weak translation of the Hebrew' sebut 
which does not refer to the vine at all, but is a deadly drug akin to bhang, 
and, perhaps, we should translate as “ thy drug which has degraded.” In any 
case it should not be allowed to cast its noxious shadow on the grape fruit 
and the grape juice of other passages. * 

Hosea iv, 18, “ Their strong drink is sour.” It would be a very happy 
thing if all fermented drinks were left to run their course till they become 
vinegar ; but here it is a case of drugging. 

O, ** Ashisbah.** 

Again, is it fair to David or to the modern reader to say that David, 
after offering sacrifices on the return of the ark, blessed the people in the 
name of the Lord and then distributed to them flagons of wine? (Hebrew 
ashishah) 1 Chron. xvi, 3. 

Rabbinical writers say that the word may refer quite legitimately to “ a 
raisin cake made sweet and spicy,” before idolatrous practices introduced 
the admixture of the drug to produce artificial excitement and sensuality. 
In any case the word has nothing to do with wine. 

E, 

And finally we accept whole-heartedly the translation of Deut. xlv, 24- 
26, as “ But if the journey is too long for you .... and expend that money 
in all that your life requires — in oxen, and sheep, and fruit and sugar t and 
all that your life demands, and you shall eat them before your God, and 
enjoy yourself and your household— not forgetting the Levite. ...” 

God certainly would not command wine and strong drink to be partaken 
of in the temple in His honour, and at a thanksgiving token. 
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Sugar is given and eaten in Hindu temples also to-day on thanksgiving 
occasions. 

From even these few instances we have furnished we trust you will see 
that a real and radical revision is necessary both of the translated language 
of Scripture, and of our own perhaps biased opinions thereon. 

We plead, especially on behalf of the young church in India, that a 
serious examination be made at this time, and the present unique opportunity 
to do so be taken advantage of. 

London Mission, Salem, R. Robertson, B.D., PresidetU . 

March 27, 1919. T. D. Moses, Secretary. 

THE QUESTION OF TOTAL PROHIBITION IN INDIA 

Extract from the proceedings of the Bengal and Assam Representative 
Council of Missions, Calcutta, March 27th, 1919, regarding total prohibi- 
tion ” in India. 

Resolved : 

1. That this Council expresses its deep appreciation of the action of 
the American people in prohibiting from July next the manufacture, sale, 
import and export of alcoholic liquors for purposes of beverage throughout 
the United States. 

2. That in the judgment of this Council, especially in view of the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of Hindus, Muhammadans and Indian 
Christians condemn the use of alcohol as a beverage on religious or moral or 
economic grounds, the enactment of a law totally prohibiting alcoholic drink 
in India would be cordially welcomed by the great body of the people of this 
country, and would be a great step in advance in the cause of social progress 
and in the highest interests of all classes of the community. 

3. That the Council urges upon the Governments of Bengal and Assam 
the desirability of enacting at an early date a prohibition law. 

FAMINE IN INDIA 

The famine conditions which now prevail in many parts of India have 
involved the missionary societies in heavy responsibilities, and your help is 
requested in the task of bearing them. In previous famines generous help 
has been received from Europe and America, but owing to circumstances 
arising out of the war less help can be expected from these sources at this 
time, and the appeal is made to those who are in sympathy with Christian 
work in India to come to our aid. 

You are aware that Government is undertaking measures of relief in 
famine-stricken areas, and that public funds are being raised. The missions, 
however, have connected with them large Christian communities and large 
numbers of non-Christian people with needs which cannot be fully met by 
these agencies, and which the missions must meet according to their ability. 
The National Missionary Council, which is representati\e of missions of all 
denominations at work in India, has appointed a committee to appeal for 
funds, which will be distributed among all missions in needy areas. 
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The purposes to which this Mission Famine Fund will be devoted are as 
follows : — 

1. The purchase of f$rain for sale at reasonable rates, and in some 
places the purchase and retail of cloth for garments. 

2. The j(rantinf{ of temporary assistance to persons in distress before 
the opening of relief works in their neighbourhood. 

3. The granting of help to widows and infirm persons who are not abfe 
to avail themselves of the benefits of relief works. 

4. Other purposes which the committee may approve, it being 
distinctly understood, on the one hand, that nothing will be done to pauperise 
the people, and on the other hand, that missions will not draw from the fund 
for purposes connected with the support of their regular mission work. 

Appeals are now being received from missions in various parts of India. 
The missions of one limited area request a grant of Rs. 9,000 immediately, 
and urgent appeals have come from other parts for large sums of money. 
We would, therefore, ask for your generous help. 

The names of the members of the Committee are: — Rev. C. B. Hill, 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, Baroda ; the Rt. Rev. Dr. Palmer, Bishop of 
Bombay; Rev. Dr. J. C. R. Ewing, C.I.E., Forman Christian College, 
Lahore ; the Bishop of Dornakal ; the Bishop of Chota Nagpur ; B. H.. 
Backhouse, Esq., Friends’ Mission, Hoshangabad ; Miss L. C* Sutherland, 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission, Bombay ; Rev. Dr. R. A. Hume<f, 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar ; A. li. S. Aston, Esq., Chief- 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ; B. N. Athavle, Esq., Additional Presir 
dency Magistrate, Bombay ; Rev. W'. Hazen, American Marathi Mission^ 
Bombay ; Rev. R. B. Douglas, United Free Church of Scotland Mission^ 
Bombay; Rev. J. F. Edwards, American Marathi Mission, Bombay; 
Rev. Dr. Steele, Irish Presbyterian Mission, Broach; Rev. A. A. Parker, 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, Colaba, Bombay, Treasurer ; R. A. Adams, 
Esq., Bible House, 170, Hornby Road, Bombay, Recording Secretary; and 
Mrs. Edith Smith, American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar, and Rev. C. W. 
Thorne, C.M.S., Joint Corresponding Secretaries. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer. 


Gleanings 

World’s Sunday School Convention. — The Rev. R. Burges informs 
us that the World’s Sunday School Association Convention, which was 
postponed owing to the war, is now proposed to be held in the early 
summer of 1920 in Japan. 

India Inter-nationalized. — This is meant only in the sense that 
the war has broken down the natural isolation of India, as nothing 
else has ever done. The rapidly increasing literacy in English has 
contributed to this, while at the same time a considerable number of 
Indian students have studied in Britain and America. But as a result 
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of this war not merely the select few, but also the rank and file of 
IndiaU population from multitudes of villages all over the land have 
come into touch with the outside world. Indian soldiers in large 
numbers have served in Mesopotamia, Palestine and France, among 

them a fair number of Indian Christian soldiers. What is the 

significance of this fact ? For one thing, it means that for good or for 
evil, India is and will be more and more closely bound up with the 

other nations of the earth. Mutual influence will be exerted. It is, 

humanly speaking, very probable that the close of the war will be followed 
by a new and larger preparedness on the part of the Indian people to consider 
9 II sorts of messages, including the Gospel message. Probably communities 
now closed to the Gospel will become open. In order to meet the new and 
enlarged situation, we shall need large equipment and large reinforcements. 
It is a matter of thanksgiving that an Indian campaign is already projected 
by the Board to take place shortly after the war is over. We must devise 
large things, expecting great things from God and attempting great things for 
God. — Dr. Griswold, in The Indian Standard. 

A New National Spirit in the Churches. — This is part and parcel of 
the movement for home rule, in fact its religious counterpart. It is 
perfectly obvious that just as there is to be “ the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government ** in the State, so there must he in the 
Church. The presence of the national spirit in the churches is proved 
by the large number of articles now appearing on the relation between 
Church and Mission, and also by local difficulties in various places. In 
this matter India is now just about where Japan was twenty years ago. 
A spirit of self-assertion is a phenomenon of adolescence. It is a sign 
of growth, and so we would not have it otherwise, even though some- 
times it assumes uncomfortable forms. There will be undoubtedly 
numerous changes in mission organization in the near future, so as to 
allow of a larger degree of initiative in the Indian Church. The 
board’s policy is the progressive handing over of resporsibility to the 
Ifjian Church. The Church certainly needs to be magnified as the 
p^,manent instrument of evangelization in India. Perhaps as good a 
gy^em as any would be a system of grant-in-aid administered by a 
Q^mmittee of Presbytery or Synod, made up of both Indians and 
foreign missionaries, the foreign element in the administrative com- 
i. 4 ittee decreasing as the funds raised in India increase. The advantage 
gf such a system would be that Indian Christians would have a larger 
^y.are in the burdens and joys of administration, and thereby would 
secure gradually a training for finally carrying on all the work now admini- 
stered by a Mission. — Dr. Griswold, in The Indian Standard. 

Lutheran Church of South India. — Our readers will he interested 
to learn that the Lutheran Church of South India has constituted itself 
into a self -administrating church with a regular constitution. No longer is 
it constitutionally attached to the Lutheran Church of Sweden. It is 
registered under the Government Act and is now able to hold the property 
connected with it. The Swedish missionaries have handed over to the 
representative body of the church all the pastoral, evangelistic, and element- 
ary educational work of the mission. The church had a meeting at Tanjore 
on the 14th December last at which it accepted this constitution and the 
responsibility attached to it. It is evident that the churches of South India 
are growing in the direction of taking over responsible work, which at present 
is carried on by the different missions. We have now the Tinnevelly Church 
Council having control of practically all the mission work in the Tinnevelly 
diocese ; the Madura Church Council controlling the evangelistic and 
elementary educational work formerly carried on by the American Madura 
MisBion } ihp Indian Churpb Board of th« American Arcot Mission 
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takinii similar responsibility for the work of the American Arcot 
Mission ; and the Malabar Church Council which is soon in co-operation 
with the S.I.U.C. to assume responsibility for all the work formerly 
carried on by the Basel Mission in Malabar. The different S.P.G. 
Missions have their local church councils, and some of them have already 
constituted central church councils having responsibility for the whole 
work. Thus the work of devolution is proceeding upon the councils 
of the local church. We believe the day is not far distant when all the 
churches in South India will have assumed responsibility for all the evange- 
listic work of the missions and then they will have really their full responsi- 
bility for finance as well as for management. Things are moving ahead, and 
the church has a tremendous call to accept and carry out in a most effective 
manner the responsibilities which are being laid upon it. — The United 
Chujch Herald, 

The Response of Aboriflrinal Tribes to the Appeal of Christ. — The 
Bishop of Chota Nagpur, speaking at a meeting in Calcutta, said : — He 
had found the aborigines very cheerful workers. They were some of 
the most delightful and lovable pupils on the face of the earth, and 
also exceedingly truthful, except where they were corrupted by the 
pleaders. He had many interesting things to tell his audience about 
their marriage customs, their ideas of religion, and their extraordinary 
dread of evil spirits and village bhooiSy which had to be propitiated 
by the sacrifice of cocks, etc. When the German missionaries went 
among them about seventy years ago, they had to work among these 
people for seven years before a single convert was made. Then 
individual missionaries by their individual labours had brought individuals 
into the fold of Christ. The second period was when other missions came 
in and took the field. Then the Roman Catholic missions came in great 
force and established stations at almost every thana in the Ranchi district. 
They had now 23 stations in Chota Nagpur and more in the Native States. 
In 18% a mass movement took place. There was an agrarian disturban' 
and the people presented themselves in large and increasing numbers * ’ 
baptism. For some time the Bishop of Chota Nagpur held it would not*^» 
right to receive the people by baptism into the Church, but the otnd 
missions received them and many thousands became Christians. The tcy. 
number of Christians in those parts was 157,000 out of 900,0()0 people in tt 
whole district, or 480,000 in Chota Nagpur itself. That is to say 22 per ceni 
were Christians. In some thanas as many as 87 per cent, were Chris* 
ians. They had reached a stage when the people were bringing the. 
friends and neighbours as converts into the Church, which was the 
best means of evangelization. What was required just now was an 
adequate staff of earnest and devoted teachers. The question was 
whether they were going to get the remaining percentage into the fold 
of Christ or whether they were going to lapse into Hinduism. If only 
they could multiply the mission stations and preach to them the 
message of the Christian Gospel, the people would respond there as 
satisfactorily as they responded elsewhere. — North India Church Mis- 
sionary Gleaner. 
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Editorial Notes 

The World Situation 

Never did four men bear such a burden or engage in 
a task involving the destiny of a great part of the human 
race as have Mr. Lloyd George, President Wilson, 
M. Glemanceau, and'Signor Orlando. The eyes of the 
world have been turned towards Paris for weeks, and 
every scrap of news that has come from the I’eace 
llipnference has been eagerly scanned by millions of persons 
pefjrested in the results of the deliberations of these four 
C^n. Never have so many prayers from every quarter 
fo the globe ascended to the Ruler of the Universe that 
^ese men might he guided to right decisions involving the 
soppiness of vast millions. The whole world has had its 
centre in Paris, and the settlement of the world’s affairs 
will take place there. The result in unity of action is 
marvellous and brings a new hope to the human race. 

The age which seers foresaw and prophets foretold 
appears to be dawning upon the world. The cruel war has 
taught the lesson that vaulting ambition of world power 
has o’erleaped itself, and that peace and prosperity are 
not born of brute force. The desire for brotherhood 
among the nations has asserted itself and taken the foremost 
place in the thought of the best minds of the world. A 
scheme has been evolved which may be imperfect and may 
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not be able at first to endure the strain to which it will 
subjected, but it is one that will gladden the heart of 
one that believes the Christian evangel sung by the 
at the birth of Christ. It is the glory of the time that C 
ian statesmen have striven to put into practical fori 
teaching of Christ regarding the brotherhood of man. 
scheme is not a mere series of sentimental platitudes, 
has its basis founded on justice, righteousness, and truf 
Germany must learn that as she has sown, so she must reap, 
and that her place in the brotherhood depends on a repudia- 
tion of that which led her into the war. 

We do not for a moment think that the millenium has 
come, but we do believe the world has during the last four 
years made rapid strides towards making universal peace 
possible. Never was the whole world in greater turmoil 
and unrest than it is to-day, but these are the birth-pangs 
of a new age. They may not pass away quickly ; they may 
even increase and extend ; but the end will be righteousness 
and peace, and the Kingdom of Jesus Christ will be 
established. The Church universal must continue in 
prayer that God’s purposes in the earth may be fulfilled, 
and that the League of Nations may become an accomp- 
lished fact. The days are strenuous, but the heavens are 
aglow with the dawn of a glorious day of the Son of Man. 

The Situation in India 

The bringing in of martial law into some of the districts 
in India and the firm way in which the various Governments 
have put down lawlessness have restored quiet to the land. 
The action of the mob in attacking Europeans and in 
destroying Government property has caused much pain and 
searching of heart to many Indians. A large number of the 
educated classes have repudiated Mr. Gandhi’s methods, 
and we do not think there will be any widespread recrudes- 
cence of them. This does not mean that the people are 
satisfied, but they recognise that the Government is strong 
and is determined to maintain law^ and order, and therefore 
they keep quiet. The foolish method adopted by the new 
Amir of Afghanistan to secure his throne by invading India 
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may also have had a quieting influence, for no Indian wishes 
his country to be ravished by a horde of Afghans. The 
present outlook is more cheerful, and the best thing for the 
Government is to bring forward their proposals for the 
government of the country in a practical form as soon as 
possible. Late events have caused doubts to arise in the 
minds of many as to whether India is fit for any measure 
of self-government, but this must not deter the British 
Government from going forward in the path it has 
marked out for India. The publication of the Act to 
confer additional powers on the people of India would 
give the people something upon which to exercise their 
minds and educate them in the principles of self-government. 
They would thus be diverted from anarchist and destructive 
ideas to consider constructive and practical methods of 
government. When the peace treaty, including the articles 
establishing the League of Nations, has been signed, the 
people of India will be able to study the World’s Magna 
Charta, and begin to see how they can apply the code to 
their own country. This should engross the study of the 
thoughtful, and they should seek to enlighten and educate 
their less fortunate brethren in what constitutes a tru 
nation. There is great need for a campaign to educate the 
masses politically. During the recent agitation the way in 
which the Government of India was misrepresented shows 
that evil and designing men misled the masses. The 
educated must help to form a true public opinion. 

We notice that the Commission appointed to consider 
the franchise in India has practically reported in favour of 
what is termed communal representation. We are not 
surprised at the result, though it will probably hinder the 
growth of a true national spirit in India. As long as people 
can think only in terms of their caste or sectarian community, 
they cannot take broad views of their country’s good, and if 
a section secures power, the outlook for the rest will not be 
very bright. But if India wants communal representation 
in the present stage of her development, by all means let 
her have it, though it is by no means the ideal desired. A 
move must be made forward, and the sooner the better. 
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The Terms of Peace 

At last the important document on which the 
the world depends has been published. The docii^ 
so lengthy and covers so extensive an area that crit- 
difficult. Some of the terms may appear severe, i 
knowledge may bring ample justification. We refer ^ 
document only as it affects the mission work carried 
Germans in allied countries. We thought that this subje! 
could not pass unnoticed in the peace terms. The authors 
of the document evidently laid down the principle that 
foreign missions were carried on not for the benefit of the 
promoters and subscribers in Germany, but for the benefit 
of the people amongst whom the work was conducted. 
They also recognised that these different German missions 
had wrought a good work, that should not be allowed to 
disappear. They therefore sought some means by which it 
could be conserved and extended. The method adopted was 
to transfer the property and work to trustees, who would be 
responsible to Government at any rate for the time 
being. We doubt whether a more equitable method could 
be devised, and all lovers of missions will rejoice that so just 
and w^ise a plan has been adopted. 

The organisation of missions in India will make it com- 
paratively easy to carry out the principle in this country. 
The National and Representative Councils of Missions 
include members from practically all the Protestant mission- 
ary societies, and these bodies arc able to take a broad 
outlook, and will be able to advise the Government as to 
the appointment of trustees and the carrying on of the work. 

It will not be easy in some cases to make ideal arrange- 
ments, but it will be possible to conserve the work. Some 
missionary societies must carry additional burdens for a 
time, but we are sure every society wdll do its best to help. 
Questions affecting property will be most difficult to solve, 
but if the trustees are possessed of ample powers, they will 
be able to meet all difficulties that may arise. Now' that the 
terms of peace indicate how missions are to be dealt with, it 
oXight not to be long before the various German missions in 
India are adequately provided for. 
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Though not stated in so many words, it is taken for 
granted that German missionaries are not to be allowed to 
return. This may seem hard, but considering the attitude 
of the German people to the war even to the present time, 
we cannot see how German missionaries would be happy, 
if allowed to return to India. Most utterances that come 
from Germany indicate that there is nothing like national 
repentance. The speech of the German representative 
at the Peace Council, if it really represents the feeling 
of the German peoples, reveals a state of mind which 
will make it exceedingly difficult for any one to hold 
intimate relations with Germans. If such a state of mind 
prevails generally in Germany, the Germans had better 
stay at home. We have read with pleasure one or two 
German utterances which show' that some are conscious 
that they have been seriously misled by the ex-Kaiser, 
and they mourn the steps they took to carry out his bidding. 
If more of this spirit becomes manifest, it will be better for 
the future peace of the world. 

Marriage between Christians and Non- Christians 

The Indian Social Hefonner, commenting on our note 
in the April number of this magazine, makes some observa- 
tions, which show that the writer docs not know much of 
the social condition of Christians that come from the lowest 
stratum of society. We stated that some of these Christians, 
when the> found it difficult to get Christian w'ives, resorted 
to a Hindu priest and got him to marry them to non- 
Christians. On this the Hditor remarks, “ A person in 
this position thinks Christianity good enough as a system of 
personal belief, but not good enough as a basis of the social 
life of the Indian community.” If these persons were 
satisfied with the social life of the Indian community, why 
should they desire to call themselves Christians and forsake 
the customs of the community from which they came? As 
soon as the marriage is completed, they leave the communi- 
ty, in which the marriage has been contracted, and desire to 
rejoin the Christian community, showing unmistakably that 
they have no desire to have the Hindu ideal as the basis of 
their social life. 
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On the general question of marriages between Christ 
Ians and non-Christians our opinion is that they are niosi 
undesirable and are not likely to result in a happy life. If in 
the most vital things husband and wife cannot agree, there 
cannot be true harmony. Such marriages will, however, take 
place, for in these matters young people are not always 
amenable to reason. If they take place, they should be 
made valid and monogamous. The Christian Church does 
not want the monoply of such marriages. It would much 
prefer to have nothing to do with them. But as the law 
stands at present there is no other way out of the difficulty. 
Our personal opinion is that all such marriages should be 
civil marriages, and without any religious ceremony, for it 
the parties hold different beliefs, they cannot possibly enter 
seriously into any religious ceremony. But in the case of 
these civil marriages the law must demand monogamy, 
under penalty of civil disability, making the marriage 
invalid. 

There is steadily growing among Indians an opinion 
that marriage should not be restricted as at present, hut 
there is so much conservatism in the country that it is 
very difficult to pass an> law that will make inter-caste 
marriages legal. 1 ill a law is passed, making such marriages 
valid, alliances w ill be formed, which neither religion nor law 
can sanction. I'hese alliances may be perfectly honourable, 
but those who form them will e\er live under a stigma, 
because the law does not permit them to marry w ithout the 
parties changing their religion. All such changes must be 
more or less nominal, and the (-hristian C-hurch does not 
desire to be a party t<» such changes. There seems to be an 
opinion abroad that the (Christian (Ihurch wishes to take 
advantage of the situation in order to proselytise. All that 
the (-hurch desires is that those who come into the (church 
through marriage relationships should come with a full 
knowledge of what the step involves and heartiK accept the 
("hristian position with regard to marriage. I'ill something 
is done legally to make inter-caste marriages \alid, we do 
not see how there can grow up that spirit of true brother- 
hood that India needs. 
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The New Metropolitan 

The Government of India has announced that the Right 
Rev. Bishop Westcott, of Chota Nagpore, has been appoint- 
ed to succeed the late Bishop Lefroy as Metropolitan of 
the Anglican Church in India. We congratulate the Govern- 
ment on the excellent choice it has made, and Bishop 
Westcott on becoming head of the Anglican Church in India. 
The appointment is one of great responsibility and influence, 
and we have every confidence that Bishop Westcott will 
use his position and gifts in no narrow' or sectarian spirit, 
hut to secure in India the spread of his Master’s Kingdom 
and to establish righteousness in the land. Of late years 
there has been growing a spirit of co-operation and brother- 
hood among the churches and missions in India, and the late 
Metropolitan did much to bring about this happy state of 
affairs. Wc are sure Bishop Westcott will continue the 
good work of his predecessor and strive to bring about a 
spirit of co-operation and unity among all the churches, 
not by weakening the convictions of those who differ from 
him, but by emphasising the things in which all can unite for 
the glory of their common Master. 

Bishop Westcott is the l^resident of the National 
Missionary Council of India, and he has been a member of 
the (Council from its inception. He has thus been brought 
into close association with missionaries and Indian (Christ- 
ians belonging to all the churches. He is therefore 
thoroughly familiar with the problems that belong to the 
Indian Church and will be a wise and able counsellor to the 
Indian (government in all that pertains to the whole (Christ- 
ian (Church of India. He has endeared himself to man> 
who do not hold his church views, and they will pray that 
he may have grace and strength to fulfil the exalted ministr> 
to which he has been called. We pray that many years of 
useful and strenuous service may be his in the land of his 
adoption. 



Mass-Movement Phenomena 

By the Rev. W. S. Hunt 

A MASS movement is generally understood to be in 
progress where people come into the Christian fold 
in masses— whole villages, or sections of the community, or 
groups of families— in contradistinction to their coming in as 
solitary units, or single families, though both of these may 
occur in a mass movement. Such movements are now going 
on, as readers of this magazine are aware, in several parts 
of India, and also -perhaps even more notably — in Africa. 
In India the C.M.S. has to cope with mass movements in 
five areas, ui:,, the Panjab, the United Provinces, Western 
India, the Telugu area, and Travancore. In the last the 
movement is (probably) of longer standing than in the 
others, and this paper is a record, made currente calanio, 
by a Travancore missionary of experience in that field, 
which may, perhaps, interest students of missions, and en- 
courage or warn or otherwise help workers in districts 
where mass movements are in a less advanced stage. 

The C.M.S. Mission in Travancore began (as is 
generally known) as a “Mission of Help” to the Syrian 
(Church, its purpose being to enlighten and spiritually revive 
the Syrian Christians. Simultaneously with this it worked, 
to some extent, among the non-Christians and gathered in 
converts ; from about the time of Queen Victoria’s 
accession, it devoted itself exclusively to evangelising the 
latter. Since then it has known three mass movements. 
As the result the Anglican Church in Travancore is, so to 
speak, made up of the following strains — a Syrian element 
(descendants of those whose convictions led them to join 
the (Church of England about the time mentioned above), 
a relatively small high-caste Hindu element, and the fruits 
of the three movements — among the Izhawas (=? Shanars 
or Tiyyas), the Hill Arayans, and the “outcastes.” Mem 
bership of the church is now computed at 62, 780 and out of 
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this number it is calculated that some 37,000 are of outcaste 
origin. Of the three movements this is the only one now 
in progress, though every year sees some converts added to 
the Church from the other two sections. When we speak 
of “ the mass movement ** nowadays it is therefore to that 
among the outcastes that we refer. 

This movement is usually said to have begun about 1850. 
rhe famous missionary, Ragland, then visiting Travancore, 
was much struck by the outcastes ; their helplessness, 
degradation and misery made a powerful impression upon 
him ; he spoke to some of them and asked a pastor of Syrian 
origin to induce them to come and be taught. He also paid 
for a shed to be put up to teach them in. 

The first fruits of the effort were seen when two or 
three families were baptised some four years later. Great 
numbers — despite severe persecution — soon after sought 
instruction* and the movement very rapidly grew, and spread 
to other parts of the State. It became a mass movement 
(though It is only of recent years that we have dignified it 
with that title) to this extent that, ever since then, the 
annual roll of adult baptisms has averaged a thousand, some- 
times, of course, far exceeding that number, sometimes 
dropping below it. (Last year the figure was 921.) Though 
we date our outcaste mass movement from 1850, individual 
outcastes had been baptised before that year in certain sta- 
tions and also, I think, by our neighbours, the I..M.S., in the 
South, whose mission may be said, indeed, to have origi- 
nated through an outcaste convert. 

When the movement began, the outcastes were always 
referred to as “ the slaves,” and the sheds in which the> 
were taught “ as the slave schools.” And slaves, of course, 
they were — slaves of the soil, the propert\ of landlords, 
w ho could dispose of them, keep them alive or kill them, as 
they felt inclined. They valued them (to adapt Tennyson) 
a little lower than their cattle, or a little higher than 
their dogs — in a literal monetary sense. The chief 
slave-owners were the Nayars and the Syrian Christ- 
ians. Their slaves did all the work in their fields, 
especially their paddy-fields — sowing, transplanting, irrigat- 
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ing, reaping, &c., &c.,and such is still the main occupation of 
their descendants, Christian and non-Christian, who have 
come “ up from slavery.” They were emancipated by 
Government (largely through the agitation of the mis- 
sionaries) forty or fifty years ago, though many among 
them in the remoter parts are, probably, still unaware of 
this fact and continue to serve the family their forebears 
served under precisely the same conditions. It is still the 
general thing for their labour to be paid for in kind — i,e., in 
padd> . 

I he outcastes in question are Pulayas and Parayas. 
Signs of a movement among other sections are also seen. 
The Pulayas are field labourers pure and simple; the 
Parayas do basket-work as well. Kthnology assigns a 
different origin to Pulayas and to Parayas, and the latter (I 
believe) differ from the Parayas of Tinnevelly and the 
East Coast. Both are, doubtless, remains of the monkey- 
like tribes, whom the Aryans despised and detested, and 
whom they and their shining gods drove before them as 
they migrated southwards. Both are animists of the most 
grovelling kind and so extremely polluting (the word 
^‘Pulaya” is said to signify “polluting one”) that they 
must keep ninety paces away from Brahmans, sixty from 
Nayars, and so on, in a descending scale. They are now 
allowed to use public roads, but they must shout to warn 
caste people of their coming and get out of polluting range 
as quickly as they can if a Hindu comes towards them. 
'Fhis apv>lies to (Christian, as well as to non-Christian, oiit- 
castes, and that, 1 think, differentiates Travancore from 
other mass movement areas. A few Sundays ago 1 went to 
an out-station, where the congregation are outcaste converts, 
a mass-movement out-station, in fact. Fhe teacher and 
some young men of the ct)ngregation had promised to meet 
me at a certain point and to conduct me to their school- 
prayer house. I \^as before my time in reaching the 
rende/vous and they had not come, so I went further along 
the road. But there, 1 found, they could not meet me, as it 
was too near a Hindu temple, though nearly a furlong away. 
It is a common sight to see outcastes, including Christian 
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ones, conducting their purchases from the middle of the 
road, not being allowed to come nearer to the shop. Gov- 
ernment schools are, however, now open to their children, 
though teachers have been known to make attendance too 
uncomfortable for outcaste pupils to be long con- 
tinued, and they have access to kacheries- but not too near 
access. Pulayas and Parayas do not mix freely, and the 
former are divided into two sections, Westerns and Easterns, 
who do not intermarry or ‘‘ interdine,” the latter (like the 
Parayas) being reputedly over-fond of carrion. There is 
also, I believe, among them the bewildering distinction of 
right-hand and “ left-hand ” found among other sections, 
including the Syrians. The oiitcastes, though s(» depressed ’’ 
and despised, so slinking and furtive in their movements, 
so ignorant and fearful, are nevertheless a merry folk with 
no small share of shrewdness and cunning. There are 
notable sorcerers among the Parayas, resorted to often 
times by “higher” people, not excepting (Christians. 

I do not intend to trace the history of the movement, 
which has gone on (fluetuatingly) until to-day and is still 
going on. The Bishop has described it as “a spontaneous 
movement from within the (Church reaching forth after those 
outside. . . A paid agency is conspicuous by its absence, 
except for the necessary supervision.” This has been its 
character all along, (Christian neighbours persuading them 
to “join.” There are now a large number of stations 
throughout the (IM.S. area whose congregations are either 
entirely or largely of outcaste converts. In them may be 
found a pukka church and school, or only the latter, or only 
a mud and cadjan shed, according to the age of the station. 
If you worship with almost any of these congregations, you 
will almost certainly experience a sense of “ reality,” despite 
various uncouthnesses. The qualifying “ almosts ” are used 
because some of the older congregations are becoming re- 
spectable. The quaint simplicities and the eagerness to 
answer in a catechetical address have departed and also 
some of the life. Each station has its teacher-catechist, and 
a group of such stations (eight, or ten, or more) is under an 
ordained pastor; a group of pastorates forms a District 
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Council, which forms part of the Provincial Council, the 
governing body of the “ Native Church.” The great 
majority of such stations have ceased to he in the charge of 
missionaries. 

Not in their manner of worship only is a change in the 
demeanour of outcaste converts seen, and a passing of the 
old simplicities. For a good many years, indeed, complaints 
(»f their “ uppishness ” have been heard, and certainly the 
community has been displaying many of the “ awkward- 
nesses” of adolescence. And latterly waves of racial and 
social and religious “unrest ” have swept across them, reflec- 
ti(m of the unrest in the great world from which they seem 
so remote, hut b> which they have been greatly stirred. 
( )ne symptom of unrest has been the appearance of what 
have been (perhaps rather loosely) called heresies. Several 
liavc arisen. The leaders of three of them, curiouslx 
enough, have been men who have each borne the name 
.l(»hanan \ ohanfm . One of these movements is now quite 
dead, but two sur\ive. Of one little is heard, but the other 
looms up just now rather portentously. The leader is a 
Paraya convert, whose forbears were slaves, of a Syrian 
famil>, still, I believe, served b> this man’s relations a 
famiU to which one of the Syrian bishops belongs. Some- 
time after his conversion this man attracted the attention 
of the Hrethren; he joined that b<*d> and soon became 
known as a preacher successful in inducing a sense of sin 
and dread of damnation and assurance of saKation. 

Let me here interpolate a remark ; I do it in no uncha- 
ritable spirit. I ravanc(»re has been called “ the happ\ 
luinting ground of ihl- sects.” Ouiie a number of “mis- 
sions ” have appeared in the Slate of late \ ears, w here w hen 
I first came out, besides ourseK es, onl\ the Roman and 
S> rian (Churches were in the field. 1'he Syrians w ere the 
bait that attracted most of these Brethren, Pentecostal 
Missions, Salvation Arm\, Russelliles and others. But 
naturally their attentit>n was iu)t confined to S\ rians, and 
the bewildering effect upon (Christians of the mental calibre 
(»f our mass movement ones of the preaching of these 
se\ eral bodies, each w ith its emphasis on a different point. 
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jan easily be understood. And the readiness some of them 
showed to receive into communion men who were undergoing 
disciplinary punishment at the hands of other churches, 
upon a profession of penitence and of conformity to their 
tenets, was another factor in this situation. 

After some years .lohanan left the Brethren — either 
because of moral lapses on his part, or through pique at not 
being put on a level with men of higher origin (both reasons 
have been assigned), and was next heard of as drawing 
numbers of people to nightly revival meetings he was 
holding. Mis hearers were, naturally, chiefly fellow'-(»ut- 
caste converts, but others, even including Syrians, were 
attracted. With his dramatic power and gift of song he 
alternately terrified and soothed them ; he worked them up 
almost to a fren/y of terror over the consequences of their sins 
and produced a corresponding intensity of relief when, at the 
close of the series, he revealed to them the wa> of 
salvation. It was the same preaching that had been so 
successful before, but intcfisified, unrestrained, lasting for 
whole nights, with drummings and tunes and other 
accompaftiments that appealed to the centuries-old animism 
in his hearers. The thrills of terror and relief, the rhythmic 
throbbings under the midnight stars, and lilt of song, and 
the sense of uncanny power in the preacher as he waxed 
hoarser and hoarser and more wild and bloodshot, gave his 
hearers an intensit> of emotional ecstac> never experienced 
in the ordinary ways of (Christianity and firmly attached them 
to him. He became a kind of intoxication. His teaching, 
however, was reported to be orthodox, if fantastic ; and it 
uf(ts (orthodox when it was known that anyone was present 
who was likely to report upon it, for the preacher’s 
henchmen instantly informed him if any stranger was among 
his hearers and he framed his discourse accordingly. But 
it gradually came to be known that his preaching was //oZ 
the same that it had been, and especially that the way of 
salvation which he revealed was not that he had formerly 
proclaimed. This new way was a secret one, onl> revealed 
to those deemed fit to belive it and imparted at dead of 
night with dread accompaniments in a lonel> jungle. Those 
to whom it was thus imparted were “ the saved.” 
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There seems to be little doubt this man has per- 
suaded himself, as he has most certainly persuaded his 
followers, that he has been raised up by God to be the 
saviour and deliverer of the Travancore outcastes. “The 
he says in effect, “offers you n book. That 
book tells you about saviours and deliverers. But what 
you want is a man, “(Jod,” he says, “ never leaves any 
generation without a deliverer when it needs deliverance. 
I3c» you need deliverance?” He passionately depicts the 
indignities of the outcastes. “Do you need a deliverer?” 
he demands. They protest, of course, that they do; 
(lod knows they do. “ Where is > our deliverer ? ” he cries 
and continues tc) cry in a ^^reat crescendo, “ Appachchan 
is our deliverer,” some one at last declares, and joy follows 
despair. (“ Appachchan ” “father” is their title for him, 
at once affectionate and respectful.) He is even reported 
to have said that, in the Old Testament, you find God 
the bather at work in the world, in the CJospels (Jod 
the Son, and in the Acts God the Holy Ghost ; but here 
in IVavancore to-da> you see no (Jod ^vorkin^^, yet you are 
sure He would not leave His children without some 
revelation of Himself; and aj^ain he works them up to 
the declaration that he (Johanan) must he that revelation. 
An argument for rejection of “the book” is this: “In it 
>ou will find l^pistles written to certain peoples - Kcmians, 
( -orinthians, etc. I'hose bpistics are (Jod’s message to 
those peoples. Hut where do you find in that book 
a message addressed t«) you, Harayas of IVavancore?” 
A man must be commissioned to deliver that message. 
1 he social and racial side of his mission, which lends to be 
emphasised as time goes on, (and to bring his movement 
into line with those of bdijah II and Malachi, the 
“heretical” leaders produced b\ mass mo\ements in 
Africa,) is seen in such interpretations as these — As (Jod 
appointed Moses, one of themselves, to deliver the 
Israelites from l^gyptian bondage, so has He appointed him 
(Johanan), one of themselves, a Paraya, to deliver the 

Travancore outcastes from the bondage of the Christian 

Church; for the church, in his view, being run by 
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non-outcastes, is not “ their own,” and is, therefore, 
ipso facto, inimical. And it is true that, in the past^ 
Christians have contributed almost as much as Hindus to 
keep them depressed and still hold aloof from them. 
Again he says, God favours younger sons and rejects the 
elder — e,(/., Abel, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, David, the Prodigal, 
etc. — which means that the upper class (non-outcaste) 
Christians will be rejected, while the outcastes will be 
saved. Johanan, despite his attitude towards the New' 
Testament, has learnt from the Brethren (probably) to 
search the Scriptures with a kind of curious scrutiny. To 
certain passages he attaches intense importance, usually 
interpreting them with a mixture of extreme literalness 
and fancifulness. The other ” heresiarchs ” tend t(» do 
this too, and the tendency has spread among the oiitcaste 
Christians who reprobate Johanan. [ Fhe list of generations 
in Matthew i is with him a passage of prime importance. ! 
Not long ago a teacher came to me in distress because 
he could not discern the spiritual significance of 
Abraham’s not dividing the birds, as well as the animals, 
when he sacrificed ((Jen. xv, 10), and what the birds of prey 
in the next verse stood for, and the spiritual significance of 
Abraham’s scaring them away. About creation, and especi- 
ally the creation of F've, much speculative exegesis is 
indulged in. I pon Brethren teaching loo our ” heresiarchs” 
base much of their “ecclesiastical polity,” and their ideas, 
filtering through the mass, have awakened in not a few 
minds doubts about the systems they have been brought up 
in. 

Johanan’s adherents number several thousands. He 
calls his organisation “ I he (Jhurch of (Jod’s Kevealed 
Salvation.” Women bulk largely in it. Some of his teaching 
and acts are frankly antinomian. If the marriage lie is felt 
by any to be galling, it is declared to be dissolved, inasmuch 
as it was contracted before the parties were “ saved ’* and 
by an unsaved minister, and is, therefore, invalid ; moreover, 
the saved are free. He turns to account the irksomeness 
of regular giving, so keenly felt by outcaste (Christians, by 
proclaiming that, whereas the (J.M.S. demands from them 
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subscriptions, offertories, fees, &c., “in order to enrich the 
Syrians,” by which he means upper-class Christians, hv. 
asks for nothin;i|. So he (jrls a great deal. At harvest-time 
and similar seasons when outcastes are flush, his people 
give with great liberality; and, indeed, they seldom go 
to him empty-handed. Not long ago, when the Maha- 
rajah was passing through (Central Travancore, he had 
a triumphal arch erected, which cost a thousand 
rupees, and presented a petition to His Highness — a 
thing that would have to he “wr)rked.” The Maharajah 
asked what his grievance was. Johanan, in reply, held 
forth on the oppression of the outcastes, some of whom, he 
maintained, had formerly been Brahmans and some kings. 
His Highness merely remarked, “Indeed?” and drove on. 
So runs the story. He is now consolidating his position, 
putting up schools and other buildings, acquiring land and 
getting involved in litigation. He has the police on his side, 
and soFiie Hindu officials, who wish to “save the outcastes 
from lapsing to (^hristianit) ,” are patronising him, but he has 
not yet achieved his ambition of being selected for the 
l^ipular Assembl> . 

There can be no doubt that his followers believe in him, 
though some are said t<» be growing restive under increasing 
exactions and increasing pretensions, for his head is getting 
very swelled. But he is Ihcir own^ their Messiah; his 
“ church ” is snutdrsi and not imported, and his mixture of 
revivalism and animism delights them. He has, undoubted- 
ly, the gift of “ personality ” — and of leadership to a degree 
remarkable in an outeaste. How long his “church” will 
last one cann(»t, of course, say. Leakages from it are 
occurring — families returning to their old allegiance— 
but his fastness is an Adullam to which the 
aggrieved resort. Whilst we have, natqrally, mourned 
over this and the like movements over the deceiving of 
the poor flock and the evil of the whole thing — they have 
helped us too. \N’e have g<»t to know our people, their 
weaknesses and their strength how, in many cases, the 
old animism is still there under the (Christianity, showing 
itself in various hitherto unsuspected ways, and yet how 
real and living is the simple faith of most of them in God the 
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Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, and how they are daily 
striving to live Christian lives. And so we have been 
stirred to work and to pray more earnestly. 

Other phenomena of the movement ought to be men- 
tioned, but this paper is already too long. All tend to show 
that these people are children growing up, touchy and 
troublesome and flighty. They share with their non-Christ- 
ian fellows the intense desire for the raising of their class, and 
especially for the possession of land, and are disappointed 
and angry that Christianity has not yet achieved this for 
them and that the lavish promises of (iovernment officials 
and Hindu patrons have to so small a degree materialised — 
angry also that fellow-(]!hristians of other origin are still, so to 
speak, far off from them. I'hose, too, who have had a 
smattering of education but have failed to “ qualify ” are 
angry and swell the ranks of the discontented and unemployed, 
for it is an axiom with them that he who has learnt, though 
only up to class IV', must not return to his ancestral labour or 
do any kind of work with his hands ; wherefore, we are try- 
ing to develop manual training in our boarding-schools. 
Some of the “ unqualified ” become itinerant preachers, for 
preaching is easy and gentlemanly, and the simple are ready 
to feed them, and some find their way to Johanan’s 
Adullam. . . But all this is merely froth, a phase, growing 
pains. The movement goes on and is manifestly of (Jod, and 
the “ lights ” far exceed the “ shadows.” 


Education in India 

T^HE latest Quinquennial Report on the Progress of Hdu- 
cation in India was published by Government at the end 
of last year. It covers the period from April, 1912, to March, 
1917, and deals with the whole of British India, including 
Burma, but excluding Ceylon. It is based on the financial 
reports issued year by year by the Directors of Public In- 
struction and is drawn up by Mr. H. Sharp, the Commis- 
sioner for Education. 


2 
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Much o( the quinquennium has passed in the period of 
the war. The effects of this on education are summarized 
as follows : — 

The Government reserved surpluses and balances of 
money which would otherwise have been granted to 
education. 

Many men engaged in educational work went to the 
war, including 51 I.H.S. men and 179 teachers. 

There has been a loss of missionary funds, especially in 
Roman (Catholic Missions, and schools and colleges adminis* 
tered by enemy missions have been taken from their control. 
In Madras Presidency one enemy mission administered a 
college and 177 schools, containing 31, (KM) pupils. 

But a general stimulus has been given to all intellectual 
enterprises and the classes affected by education have 
gained a wider outlook. 

Otherwise the quinquennium has been one of steady 
progress in almost all respects. In spite of the war there 
has been great activity in building, and the report contains 
25 pages full of photographs of newl> erected schools and 
colleges. 

I'he greatest increase has been in university education. 
Here the figures are startling. 1'he number of students has 
increased by 6l percent, on the figure of the previous period. 
''Such an increase is without parallel in India.” Great 
difficulty is felt in providing lecturers of sufficient attainment 
and buildings of sufficient size. I nfortunately there is not 
a parallel increase in the numbers of technical, industrial 
and medical students, but commercial education has made a 
good start. Fhere is no great progress in Oriental studies. 
“ The Sanskrit and Arabic schools have, as a whole, declined 
in number.” The training of teachers has made some 
progress, but the situation is still unsatisfactory in most 
provinces. ” Madras stands easily first.” Government 
intends to give very liberal grants to promote progress in this 
matter, recognizing that the problem of the efficiency of the 
teacher is the most important of all educational problems. 

Secondary education has also advanced, especially in the 
number of pupils, the average increase for all provinces 
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being 28 per cent. The causes assigned are : — (1) “The 
growing sentiment in favour of professions which arc deemed 
respectable and which provide a more or less sedentary 
life/’ (2) the increase of wealth in India “especially among 
the cultivating and lower classes,” while the wages of the 
professional classes have not increased. The result is that 
the poor are enabled to aspire, and the middle classes are 
obliged to educate their children w ith a view to their earning 
their livings. Secondary education is taken seriously and 
the average attendance is good, about 86 per cent. The 
different communities rank thus : Parsis, Huropeans, 
Brahmans, Indian Christians; all other communities are far 
below these. 

There is an interesting discussion on the respective 
merits of the Matriculation Pxaniination and the system of 
the Secondary School Leaving Certificate, which is known 
as “ the Madras System.” I'he general conclusion is greatly 
in favour of the S.S.L.Cl: “there can be no doubt of its 
beneficial results.” 

The question of the use of Hnglish as the medium of 
instruction is discussed. Madras is described as in favour 
of Hnglish to an extent even greater than the Department 
allows. 

As for the quality of Secondary l{ducation, progress is 
reported in the teaching of science, but in general “ the note 
of pessimism is dominant.” Mr. Mayhew ((Central Pro- 
vinces ) reports that “ the work of secondary schools is 
appallingly bad, and in some respects there has been 
deterioration.” “ The Bengal report exhibits a still gloomier 
state of affairs. The main reason is the apparently inexhaust- 
ible demand for secondary education,” resulting in — 

(a) lack of insistence on effirirnf education. Any 
school, however bad, can count on pupils. 

(h) classes of too large a size. 

(c) unwise promotions. 

Another cause is the blighting effect of the examinations. 
Everything is sacrificed to the desire to pass. The use of 
worthless cribs, which is fatal to true education, is connived 
at or even encouraged by teachers. 
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The Report however states that on the whole there has 
been some progress and that in many places schools will 
be found where a healthy training is imparted.” It recom- 
mends better pay for teachers, organized games, play 
grounds, and the adoption of the S.S.L.C. system instead of 
Matriculation. 

Passing on to Primary P2ducation the Report says that 
“the most striking feature of Indian education is top-heavi- 
ness.” The disproportion between primary and secondary 
education is extraordinary. Of nations claiming to be 
civilized India is in the fourth class as regards the proportion 
of children receiving secondary education, but in the tenth 
as regards those receiving primary education. Hence the 
great gulf between the literate and illiterate populations. 
The reason given is that ” the middle class finds that higher 
education pays, and loudly makes known its wants. The 
lower classes, though no longer hostile, are lukewarm and 
seldom clamour for a type of instruction which brings no 
immediate or tangible reward.” 

()nl> 3’2 per cent of the population is at school. The 
average length of school life is 3‘8 years. About 39 per cent, 
of the children lapse into illiteracy within five years of 
leaving school. ” Over half the pupils are studying only the 
vehicles of knowledge ; ” W per cent, of t4ie children are in 
the lower primary classes, over 45 per cent, in the infant 
classes. “ The problem of primary education is mainly one 
of staffing.” The question of curricula is of secondary 
importance compared with the question of the fewness of 
teachers and the poorness of their teaching capacity. 

The question of compulsory education is discussed. 
1'he general conclusion is that the quality of primary 
education should be improved first. There is little to be 
gained by what the Report describes as ” the expansion of 
mass education on the present lines, or with a system under 
which a large proportion of the pupils are infants stagnating 
in a cn che, the remainder glean only an acquaintance with 
the three Rs, and only a small residue continue to the stage 
where some of the fruits of their initial labour can be reaped. 

. . . It would be an education which in many cases ended 
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almost with the cradle and left 39 per cent, of its recipients 
totally illiterate a few years after its cessation.” The 
Report expects only gradual improvement. . 

In the matter of the education of girls, progress is 
reported in every department, especially the training of 
teachers and in higher education. It is freely acknowledged 
that “the mainstay of useful work, outside of the more 
important Government institutions, is found in the missions.” 

It is stated that “ prejudice is in some ways and in some 
quarters slowly giving way.” Hut there is little active effort 
on the part of Indians. It is not easy to obtain the services 
of Indian ladies on committees of school management. 
“ Much is left to the missions.” “ There is a general 
unwillingness to pay fees.” 

In primary education progress is disappointing, partly 
because of a lack of women teachers and partly because the 
efforts of Government have not been backed up by parents. 
Of the girls named on the rolls only 47 per cent, actually 
attend, and this means that the statistics are largely mislead- 
ing. But it is stated that 1*03 per cent, of the female 
population is at school, whereas in the previous quinquen- 
nial report the figure was *76 per cent. Of these, however, 
in the Presidency of Madras .^8 v>ur cent, are in the infant 
classes. 

The order of communities as regards the education of 
girls differs from that given above in the case of boys. The 
order is Europeans, Parsis, Indian Christians, Brahmans, 
Muhammadans, and other Hindus. 

English education seems to be preferred to vernacular 
education. 

In secondary education there is continuous progress and 
the quality is good. “In Bengal the superiority of girls* 
over boys* high schools has never been seriously contested. 
This is partly due to the fact that secondary schools for 
girls are largely under mission management. In Madras the 
great majority are thus managed.” 

“ The principal event of the quinquennium was the 
establishment of two colleges for women in the city of 
Madras.*’ There are now' 742 women students in India. 
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Bombay has no college for women ; Bengal has two, one 
Anglican and one administered by Government ; there are 
four in the United Provinces, of which only one is for Indian 
women, the Isabella Thoburn College of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission at Lucknow. There are no other 
women’s colleges for Indians. 

The Report touches briefly on two topics of great 
interest, the question of discipline, and the question of 
religious teaching. 

“The Indian student is ordinarily hard-working and 
quiet, but there have been serious breaches of discipline 
traceable to political or allied causes.” 

Students, who are easily captivated by eloquence, form 
an attractive audience for political agitators. In Bengal 
“ the promoters of disorder regard the schools as a favourable 
ground for recruiting agents of their designs and an organ- 
ized attempt was made to corrupt pupils.” Two head- 
masters were murdered and there were strikes in four 
(Calcutta colleges. “ Publicists support pupils in acts of 
indiscipline, openly blaming the teachers and deprecating 
punishment.” 

Still it is noted that “there is a great body of sound 
public opinion.” 

With regard to the religious instruction it is noted that 
“ much less has been heard about it ” than in the previous 
five years. It is pointed out that in aided schools the 
manager is at liberty to introduce any form of religious 
instruction which he desires. “(Jenerally speaking, how- 
ever, advantage is not largely taken of this privilege save in 
schools managed by Protestant Missions.” Even in 
Government schools certain relaxations have been permitted, 
‘‘ but ver> little advantage has been taken of these ” except 
in Burma, where practicalU all the pupils are Buddhists. 
“ Hence some doubt was cast on the depth of the demand 
for religious instruction; and the difficulties in the way of its 
introduction were admittedly great, especially in the case of 
Hinduism.” 

The Report speaks doubtfully of the value of moral 
instruction imparted in lessons, and points out that though a 
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committee was appointed in 1911 to consider and promote 
moral instruction, its original enthusiasm appears to 
have waned.” 

The question of the conscience clause, however, con- 
tinues to attract attention. The Report maintains an 
attitude of neutrality in a carefully balanced paragraph. 

It is urged on the one hand that the absence of a con- 
science clause is a breach of religious neutrality and is 
opposed to the practice which exists in the I ’nited Kingdom 
and even in India as regards Kuropean schools, that public 
funds are being utilised for the support of institutions which 
insist on instruction in a faith which is not the ancestral faith 
of the pupils, and that the present arrangement tends to 
destroy self-respect. On the other hand it is claimed that 
the religious instruction imparted is salutary in its effects; 
that it is largely non-dogmatic; that pupils and their parents 
have no real objection to it; that if they have, the pupils can 
remove themselves to another school or the parents can take 
steps for the foundation of such a school ; that the agitation 
is largely artificial ; that compliance with it would merely 
put a stumbling-block in the way of those who appreciate the 
instruction, and would be subversive of discipline ; that 
some of the mission bodies at home would stop their subsidies 
and that some missionaries in India would close their 
institutions, with the result that India would be deprived of 
the admitted benefit of missionary effort in education and the 
missions of the privileges which they have so long enjoyed 
and which induced them to commence their operations and to 
sink capital in land and buildings. A compromise, which 
was suggested as long ago as 18H2, adopted by the 
Commission of that date but rejected by the Secretary of 
State, is the recognition of single school areas, i.r., of areas 
which are served onl> by a Protestant mission school and 
where accordingly the absence of a conscience clause may 
be oppressive and should be removed. This idea has now 
been revived by some of those who have interested 
themselves in the controversy and is opposed by others as 
no real concession of the principle of freedom of conscience 
and as liable to bear hardly on children dwelling in multi- 
school areas who can find no room in noii-mission institutions. 
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Bengal and Assam Representative Council of Missions 

’’ I 'HE fifth meeting of this Council was held in Calcutta, on 
^ March 26-27, and was presided over by the Rev, G- 
Howells. There was a good attendance, and the first busi- 
ness was to adopt by a standing vote the following minute 
regarding the late Metropolitan : 

“ That before prciceeding with the business of the meeting, the Council 
places on record its deep sense of the loss sustained hy the Christian forces 
of this country in the death <»f the Most Reverend (ieort^e Alfred I.efroy, 
Kishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan in India and Ceylon. 

“ Kishop Lefroy’s nature was finely sensitive to the loftiest ideals of 
('liristian feelint{ and c<iurtesy, combined with the uttermost loyalty to what 
he believed to be the truth. Ilis vivid interests, instinctive tact, and manly 
vit$our in dealing with practical problems created an impression of ($reat 
dit(nity and charm. Me had a real capacity for appreciating^ the serviceable 
qualities of other men, and a (genuine respect for the relit$ious convictions of 
those who differed from him. Mis stronti tfrip of the truth that in Christ all 
are essentially one filled his soul with li^ht. I'his was the secret of his 
constant hopefulness — his courage and buoyancy of heart. This was the 
atmosphere in which all his thoughts and purposes dwelt and moved. 

“ I'o these individual qualities was added the prestif^e and power of the 
hijihest ecclesiastical position in connection v« ith the State ; and he used that 
p(»sition, so far as he felt he properly could, in the lari^est interests of the 
('hurch as a whole. 

** A brave and distinftuished man of (fod, a Christian statesman and 
imperialist, a missionary tif rare jfifts, ready resources and true simplicity of 
soul, he touched the imagination and won the affection of all classes of the 
people. Many whti do not helonff to the Church of his own faith and order 
mourn him as a personal friend, and to the development and {guidance of 
that movement towards Christian co-operation and unity for which these 
missionary councils stand the passintf of so saintly and inspirational a leader 
from our earthly ranks is no common loss. Rut the work he did, and the 
spirit in which he did it, abide amonj{st us and will continue to evoke 
Itenerous and fructifyinji activities in all the days to come.” 

The death of Miss Williams, of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission in .\ssam, was reported, and the Council expressed 
its appreciation of her long and devoted missionary service. 

The Churches of God Mission, Bogra, and the Thado- 
Kukie Pioneer Mission were permitted to send representa- 
tives to the Council. We are told that the Churches of God 
were founded by John Winebrenner in 1824. 
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A question of comity is pending between the Bengal 
Conference of the Baptist Missionary Society and the Santa! 
Mission of the Northern Churches, but the time has not yet 
arrived for it to be brought before the Council. The chief 
missions at work in Bengal and Assam have practically 
accepted the Statement on (^loinity prepared by the National 
Council. From the report of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion and Cnity we quote the following: 

The Bishop in Assam has reported that it is his intention to iirj(e upon 
a small community of Khassi Christians, who left the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission twenty years ajjo by reason of an unseemly quarrel, and have in the 
interval been nominally members of the Church of Fnf{land, but never 
Anglican by conviction, the duty of returnint{ to the Church to which they 
originally belonged." 

Fducational matters are being carefully watched by 
committees, and it was reported that the Senate of the 
Serampore College was actully formed, consisting, apart 
from the Principal, of three Anglicans, three Baptists, three 
Congregationalists, one Lutheran, two Methodists, three 
Presbyterians, and two Syrians. 

The l.anguage Study School could not be opened, owing 
to the lack of missionary recruits. 

The Literature Committee has a scheme of advance 
which is to be carried out in connection with large plans 
formulated by the Literature C]ommittee of the National 
Council. 

We published in our last issue the action taken by the 
Omncil with regard to the prohibition of the circulation of 
Dr. Zwemer’s book, “Islam: A Challenge of Faith;” also 
the steps the Council took to encourage the total prohibition 
of the sale of intoxicating drinks. 

The report of the Committee of the Indian Church 
dealt largely with the action taken by the National 
Missionary Council at its last meeting. 

The Council approved of the proposal made by the 
National Council with regard to the legal status of married 
converts from Islam, and asked the National Council to 
consider the case “ of a man having more than one wife and 
the acceptance of Christianity by all of them.” The memo- 
randum prepared by the Public Questions Committee of the 
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National Council on the Indian Christian Marriage Act is 
to be sent to the secretaries of all missions and church 
organisations in Bengal and Assam for examination and 
expression of opinion. 

From a statement made by the Bishop in Assam 
regarding Lutheran Missions in Assam we learn that about 
3,(KK) Lutheran Christians arc scattered about the country in 
small groups. They are chiefly coolies working in tea gardens 
and immigrants from Chota Nagpur. They are ministered 
to by two Indian pastors and forty catechists. The mission 
is at present under the control of the Lutheran Church at 
Ranchi, (]!hota Nagpur, and for matters of internal discipline 
and management of finance a local committee has been 
appointed. 

“ Since the (Jerman missionaries withdrew, the congregations have 
looked to the Bishop in Assam for assistance in financial matters, and for 
the administration of their own funds and of money contributed from out- 
side their own communion, under terms laid down hy their own Conference, 
and also for advice and help in matters of discipline. 

“ 'I'his year the Conference representing the con^refiations has decided 
on independence in these matters. 

“ As rciJards the future they will probably decide to follow whatever 
path is taken hy the main body of their mission in Chota Nagpur.’* 

The (Council did not feel competent to enter upon the 
discussion of the proposed F'ducation Commission to India, 
and referred the matter to the Standing (Committee on 
Primary and Industrial l^diication. 

A special committee was appointed in 1917 to “ consider 
the revision of status, pay, pensions, etc., of Indian mission 
agents,” and that committee presented its report. The 
following paragraphs show what action was taken : 

The cumplete Kepurt covers nineteen demy pa^es, and flives parti- 
culars reilardinjl tirades of workers, their allowances, pensions, etc. 
jiathered from nine leadinfl Missionary Societies in Henf(al and Assam. 

‘ ' The Council expressed appreciation of the useful work done hy the 
Special Committee, and decided that the next step must he the submission 
of its findin((s to the secretaries of all the missionary societies in Bengal and 
Assam, with a re(|uest that they may receive the careful consideration of 
the local and home committees. 

It also seemed advisable to appoint a small committee to collate the 
replies and prepare them for presentation to the Council at its meetinfi a year 
hence.*' 
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The Bishop in Assam gave some account o( the spread 
of opium-smoking in Assam, and the Council passed the 
following resolutions : 

That in view of the jireat prevalence of the opium habit in Assam 
amonfl hills people and plains people, and of our fear that the evil is increas- 
in({, we respectfully ask the Ciovernment of Assam to consider the 
introduction of the system of registration of opium-users, which has had such 
marked results in diminishinjl the consumption of opium in Ceylon, the 
ultimate aim heinft the total prohibition of its use. 

** That the Bishop in Assam and the Rev. J. C. Evans, with a member 
of the American Baptist Mission, form a deputation to wait upon the Chief 
Commissioner in Assam to represent the matter.” 

More money is needed to carry on the work of the 
Council, and it resolved that societies with a local staff of 
one to five missionaries should contribute Rs. 25, with six 
to fifteen missionaries, Rs. 50, exceeding sixteen, Rs. 75. 

The officers for the year 1919-20 are Rev. T. J. 
McClelland, chairman ; Rev. Canon l\ T. Sandys, vice- 
chairman; Rev. I). H. Manley, treasurer; Rev, A. Willifer 
Young, secretary. The conveners of committees are : 
Survey and Occupation, Rev. A. Willifer Noting; Indian 
Church, Rev. B. A. Nag; Higher Hdiication, Rev. Dr. (J. 
Howells; Primary and Industrial Fdiication, Rev. J. H, 
Brown; Christian Literature, Rev. Dr. G. Howells; 
Medical Missions, Rev. R. Muir, M.D. ; Language Study, 
Rev. T. .1. McClelland; Public Questions and Legal, Prof. 
S. C. Mukerji, Work among ^ oung People, Miss Pliimbe. 


Missionary Fellowships and Scholarships 

My 1)M\h Fiu'hih, — ^'our readers may he interested in the appointments 
that have just been made to the Missionary Fellowships offered hy Union 
Theological Seminary for the year iyiy-2U. as follows : — Rev. Edmund W. 
Felt r A.B.C.F.M. ) , Vadala, India; Rev. Chas. S. Davison (Methodist 
Episcopal Church>, Tokyo, Japan; Rev. Dean R. Wickes, Ph.D. 
< A.B.C.F.M. > , Pekin<i, China; and Rev. F. S. Thompson ( United 
Presbyterian Board > , Assiut, F^jjypt. 

I am enclosing a revised statement of the conditions of the fellowships. 
You may care to call the attention of your constituency to the fact that the 
stipend has been raised from $5C0 to $750 fur each fellowship. It would he 
well also to emphasise the fact that no application for a fellowship will be 
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considered unless accompanied by full statements not only from the* 
applicant, but also from suitable officials (such as officers of the Mission, 
Board, Church ) . Isay this because we received this year a number of 
applications without such testimonials and we were utterly unable because 
of the time element to secure such letters from the field in time for the 
decision. 

I furthermore enclose a statement with reference to two Missionary 
Scholarships, which are new establishments ^oing into effect next year, 
'fhese, unlike the fellowships, are open to undergraduates as well as 
j^raduates of a theological seminary. 

'I'he appointments for 1920«21 will he made about .lanuary 1st, 1920. 

Appreciatini< your co-operation in makini^ these foundations available to 
the missionary constituency, 

Sincerely yours, 

I’nion 'rheological Seminary, D. Flkmino, 

Broadway at 12(lth Street, Diralor of the Dcimri iiiciii 

New York. > f Foreii/n Sc mice. 

Mission \ in Im.i.i.ow sii i i*s ( )i u\ Tmon Thi oloc.icai. Skmin.vhy, 

Ni:\\ Yo K City 

Aim ninl ('(UKUliniis. 'fhree missionary I'ellowships, with an annual 
stipend of $7.S0 each, have been provided for missionaries on furlouf^h and 
for exceptionally (qualified natives of mission lands who have been en^a^ed 
in responsible positions of (Christian service. The aim of these Fellowships 
is Iff) to promote advanced missionary preparation, and ( /> > to encoura){e 
productive missionary scholarship. Applicants, therefore, should be indivi- 
duals of special purpose or promise who have already completed a course of 
theolojiiical study and have enjta^ed in actual service in missionary countries, 
fhe Felhiwships are for resident work under the ){iiidance and direction of 
the Faculty of the Seminary. 

Fvvfvvvncc itt (ief iiii triicss nf fmrftnsc, — In makin}< appointments to 
these fellowships, preference will be fSiven to those applicants who wish to 
use the opportunity for the solution of some particular problem in which 
they have become interested. In general such problems must be connected 
with some aspect of the missionary enterprise, such as its theory, practice, 
messajfe or history. In order that these fellowships may serve the missionary 
enterprise as widely as possible the incorporation of results in a monograph 
will he encouraged. 

.— These fellowships are awarded by the Faculty for one year, 
but the period of tenure may be extended in cases where the quality and 
value of work or attending circumstances justify it. 

t esi imoniiils. — No application for a fellowship will be considered 
unless accompanied by full statements, not only from the applicant, but also 
from suitable officials (such as officers of the Mission, Board, Church ) . 
Facts as to the applicants's health, attainments, ability, purpose, etc., wilt 
be needed as an adequate basis for deciding the relative qualifications of the 
applicants for appointment. 
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T ime for Applicati on . — All applications with accompanyinfi testimoniaU 
should be in the hands of the Rej^istrar of the Seminary not later than 
January first precedinf{ the academic year for which the fellowship is 
sou|{ht. 

MiSSIONAHY SOHOLAHSHirS OffKHI) HY l^NION Thkokooicai. ^:minahv 
The missionary scholarships with a stipend of $450 each are offered to 
persons engaj{ed in Christian service in missionary countries, whether they 
be missionaries on furlouflh or natives <if those countries, provided they are 
duly qualified by their previous traininyi to enter the Seminary and ^ive 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
service. Persons acceptinfi these scholarships must prosecute their studies 
in this Seminary as regular ilraduate or undergraduate students for at least 
one full academic year. 

No application will be considered unless accompanied by testimonials 
from officials i of Mission, Board or Church), f{ivin4 information 
re^ardinjl the applicant's education, scholarly capacity and prospective 
work. Alt applications and testimonials should reach the Registrar of 
the Seminary not later than the first day <»f January preceding the academic 
year for which the scholarship is soiiiSht. 


Literature 

77ie Holy Sitirii: The (IhrisUon Ifynnntie, by Rev. .1. H. Hduahos. 

C.1..S., Madras ; 450 pp. ; price Rs. J-H. 

There is no subject in the whole ran^e of Christian doctrine for authori- 
tative treatment of which the Church has more eajierly looked than the Holy 
Spirit, and there is no subject the treatment of which has oftener caused 
disappointment. That there are learned and fruitful works on the Holy 
Spirit a lilance at the extensive bibliography provided at the end of the hook 
now under review will serve to remind us; but more than of hooks on any 
other subject it may he said of most of these that they aroused expectations 
they are unable to fulfil. The standard worl on the Holy Spirit has yet to 
be written. Perhaps it will never, can never, be written ; for the standard 
work on the Holy Spirit is the sum of the ever-^rowin){ experience of all 
those who enjoy His communion. 

Some such consideration as this may have led Mr. Edwards to choose 
the method he has followed in The Holy Spirit : The Christian Dynamic.' ' 
The dedication is “ To all my teachers, past and present, in home and 
church. East and West.” Their number is considerable, their variety fjreat . 
We have rarely read a boak with so wide a range of theological quotation 
and reference. Mr. Edwards has effaced himself, and in the skilful catena 
of quotations, the abridgement of articles, the summary of monographs 
which comprise so great a part of his book, he has presented us with a very 
thorough compendium of what men have felt and thought and taught about 
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the Holy Cihost in all ajles and in many lands. Indeed, if one were to sound 
a note of criticism in the chorus of iJratitude that this hook will evoke, it 
would be this, that occasionally the author has been so careful to summarize 
the findinj$s of his teachers as to limit his opportunity fur the expression of 
his own. 

The operations of the Holy Spirit cover all life, all thinkinjt, all feelinf{, 
and Mr. Edwards has followed the Spirit throuiJh the whole ran|(e of His 
manifold work. A study of Old and New Testament teachinft on the Spirit 
precedes a chapter in the evangelical preparation in Israel and in the world 
for the comin(( of the Saviour. This chapter acknowledj^es a debt to 
Or. .1. H. Moulton, whose su^M^tive renderin^i of the last word in 
1 Cor. X, 11, is quoted : “ To us the toll of all a|{es has come as our inherit- 
ance.'* After a study of the (Christian revelation in the Bible, applied by the 
livinjl Spirit, indwelling in the heart, we come to one of the most useful 
chapters in the hook, that on “ The Holy Spirit in the life and experience of 
.lesus.*' I'he followin|{ chapter on the Holy Spirit in Christ's example and 
teachin|fs brings out very clearly our l.ord's ceaseless dependence on the 
Spirit’s help and leading. The Apostles only followed in the path of their 
divine Master when they relied absolutely on the !.oly Spirit to glorify 
(Christ in interpreting to the world throuiih them llis person and work. 

An entire section is devoted to “ The Spirit’s Dynamic in the Work of 
the Ooss.” Pentecost is founded cm (Calvary. It is redemption that the 
Hc»ly (JhosI administers ; it is throu|{h the ('ross that the Spirit convicts of 
and saves from sin ; and so it is the C^ross that is the theme of Spirit, 
inspired evanf>elism. 

The book closes with sections on the Spirit’s Dynamic in the individual 
and in the (Church. I'lie blessed doctrine of “(Christian Assurance," the 
nefilect of which by Christians can cmly mean coldness and doubt and 
impotence, is stated clearly and stronf(ly, and “ assurance " is shewn to be 
the very essence of the reli|{ious life. (Chapters on the Holy Spirit in the 
prayer life, and the Spirit as Cuide i you may be sure Mr. Edwards has not 
missed Dr. Kendal Harris* The (luidinU liand of (*od ") lead to a treat- 
ment of the Spirit as Inspirer of the sacramental life of the Church, the 
Source of the Church’s Pentecostal power, and the Bond of the Church's 
unity. The common sense line is taken that true unity is consistent with 
differin|( orylanizations and divergent thoufiht, and Westcott’s oft quoted 
note on John x, 16 is cited. The natural end of the book is reached in 
chapters on the Spirit as the Dynamic in missionary enterprise and the 
Sanctifier of social service. 

We have done little more than (live the titles of .Mr. Edwards' chapters, 
but even so sliitht a notice 4vill suffice to show how practical his book is. 
Throuflhout it is the Spirit as the Christian tlniKimic that is expounded, 
for Mr. Edwards rijthtly feels that it is the powen of the Holy («ho8t that 
Indian hhukti supremely needs. Abstract discussion finds little room in 
this book : when it insists upon its right to be heard, it is relegated to a 
special note. We refer to the note on " The Relation between Christ and 
the Holy Spirit." The note ends by accepting ** the cautious and balanced 
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verdict of Dr. Garvie : * The Christian creed distin|{uishes the Son of God» 
incarnate in Christ, from the lioly Spirit, as distinct persons in the unity of 
the Godhead ; but Christian thou^tht has not succeeded in separatiniS the 
work of the livinjj Lord and the Holy Spirit in Christian experience/ ” For 
this reason there are some thinkers in India and elsewhere who could speak 
of (rod as hi III if/ rather than trinity. Dr. («arvie in a work published since 
the issue of this book, thoufih Mr. Edwards had access to parts of it in the 
form of detached articles (“ The Purpose of (lod in Christ, and its Fulfil* 
ment throu)$h the Holy Spirit”), insists that'the evidence of the New Testa- 
ment does at least lead to an fvononiir trinity, and adds, in a later passaf{e, 
” To the eroimmir trinity f<»r our faith must correspond the essfiil ini trinity 
for our thought. . . . This is makinjt explicit the implicit lo^jic of relif{ion ; 
(fod above, around, within ; (»od in time as in eternity ; (Jod in sorrow, 
sufferinti, death as in blessed perfection, is what the soul craves” 
(fiarvie, pp. 118, 184). It is true that such a statement is more than 
speculative construction ; hut in a hook written largely for Indian Christians 
in their devotional life, Mr. Edwards does well to confine himself to 
plainer practical issues. He is out to 4et men fully saved, and j^reatly to the 
profit of his Indian readers, as of us all, he reiterates the (iospel of the 
Almighty Spirit who can make and keep the sinner clean. 

Frequent reference is made in this book to things Indian. I'here is 
constant citation of Indian incidents, c.f/., in the chapter on the Spirit upplyin|i{ 
the messatte of the (lospel to the hearts of men. Hindu beliefs are borne 
in mind, as when Christ is contrasted with Hindu incarnations, or when it 
is declared that the Hindu lon^inf{ for nioKslid can only be satisfied in ” the 
redemptive and dynamic relit^ion of Jesus.” These Indian allusions have 
seemed to us to he a little lackini^ in reference to what is the essential part 
of the hook, the doctrine of the Spirit Himself; and we hope that Mr. 
Edwards in later editions of the book will, for example, compare and contrast 
the doctrine of the Indwellinfi Spirit with the various forms of N'edunta, or 
will show how, in practical life, to be filled with the Spirit is a very different 
thint( from aifpsiia. 

We j{ive a warm welcome to this book, for its usefulness is assured. 
In addition to the issue of the full Hnt{lish edition, Mr. Edwards has 
prepared a summary, to serve as the basis of vernacular versions. This 
he will be |(lad to supply to intending translators. W. H. T. 

The Samhht/ii Sf/sleni : A Hisioif/ />/ the Silnikht/fi Thilifso/ihf/ ^ by A. 

Bkkhikdalk Kkitii, IJ.C.L., I). Lrn . (Calcutta, Association Press; 

price, paper edition, 8 as.; cloth, Ke. 1 as S. 

The editors of ” The Heritaf{e of India Series ” are |{radually adding to 
their list of valuable and useful books. This latest is one that every 
missionary who wishes to understand the thouf{ht of the people of India 
should read carefully and thoroughly, for the thouj^ht underlying the 
Samkhya System pervades the whole of Indian philosophy. He that masters 
this system will be able to find his way through the many philosophies that 
have vogue in this land of speculative thought. For the small sum of 8 as. 
the missionary is furnished with a reliable guide through the maze of Indian 
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ideas reiiardin(( the nature of all thinj^s. We shall not attempt to review 
this learned hook, but con|(ratulate missionaries and students of Indian 
philosophy that such a book has been placed within their reach. The ouly 
criticism we are inclined to make is that we should like to see in tabular or 
other easily understood form a list of the twenty-five elements that make up 
the System. The subject is approached from the historical point of view, 
and this in many ways makes the study more interestinfl. Every missionary 
should have the hook in his library. Those who have not made a study of 
Indian philosophy may find the hook somewhat difficult. They, however, 
should persist in the study till they have t$rasped the principles underlying; 
the System. 

Lertitrcs <m /imhihism ^ hy the late Dr. Solomon Fkhnando (edited hy the 
Kev. W. J. Nohlo. Christian Literature Society, Colombo; price 35 
cents. 

These lectures on Buddhism, by one who livcJ in the midst of it, were 
well worth printing, for they i^o to the root of the matter, and are full of 
sympathy with those who are trying to work out their salvation according; to 
Buddhist beliefs. The analysis of the doctrine of Avir/iio is exceedinf^ly 
(iood, and the author shows that the Sinhalese Buddhists are practically 
theists, in spite of the fact that in Buddhism there is no (iod. The hook 
should he widely distributed amoni; Buddhists, and missionaries working; 
amonf{ them will find much useful information. 

h'inni I he Jiiahino SamaJ ht (Ihrislinniltf, hy Mamlm. C. Pahkkm. 
C. L. S., Madras ; price 1 an. 

This pamphlet is the record of the way in which a sincere seeker after 
truth was led from Hinduism throufjh the Brahmo Samaj to accept Christ. 
The story is told larfjely hy extracts from articles written hy the author, 
showing; how his mind was liradually compelled to adopt the Christian 
position. One of the most interesting; passages in the hook is the 
following; : 

“ Every illness of mine, since I came to understand things, has been 
a threat hlessinji in disituise to me. . . . My first illness, when I was a hoy 
of fifteen, made me moral when 1 read in my bed that beautiful hook which 
all youn^ men should read, /'/r., * The L^se of Life.' My second illness, 
which took nearly a year of my life, when 1 was nineteen, made me a 
believer in (»od and indirectly brought me to the Brahmo Samaj. My 
third illness a few years hack, coupled with the death of two of my little 
daughters within three days, drove me from my service in the Baroda State 
to Sindh to take up again my mission work in connection with the New 
Dispensation Church. This my fourth illness, coupled with the death of a 
daujthter again, made me a Christian. And 1 thank my Heavenly Father 
fur all of them." 

l.ay Religion, by H. T. HoikiKin, M.A., M.B. The Christian Revolution 
Series, Vol. 1. Headley Bros; price Ss. 6d. ; pp. 226. 

Early in this hook the author avows himself a pacifist, and pacifist friends 
whom he had the privilege of visiting in prison are for him the true free 
spirits. His illustration of sharing the reproach of Christ is a young man 
who refused to enlist and wore all day a white feather presented by some 
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{$irl friends* The author claims for what he has written that it is all involved 
in the attitude of mind which is pacifism. At the same time it is confessed 
that the issue raised by the war is so complicated that a simple yea ** or 
** nay is almost impossible. That issue the author does not touch. 

At first si|{ht it is not clear what direct connection there is between 
pacifism and the title “ Lay Kelij^ion " (which accurately describes the con- 
tents of the book ) . If it he assumed that the war was the work of bureau- 
crats, this would make the connection ; for Dr. HodfSkin is the enemy of 
bureaucracy in the State as of hierarchy in the Church. 

The outlook of this book is wide. The author has had missionary ex- 
perience in China. He repeatedly expresses his appreciation of the Social- 
ist movement, thoug|h the contrast is unfair in which he credits the leaders 
of that movement with an attempt to preserve an international fellowship, 
the church having failed to prevent war or prevent an intellectual unity of 
moral witness. The failure of the Socialist International orf{anization in both 
regards was complete. As to India, Dr. Hodgkin makes the argumentative 
hazard that the identification of Christianity with the rulinjt power in India 
may explain the movement of Indian Nationalism away from Christianity. 

From first to last in these pa^es organized religion comes in for a deal 
of sharp criticism. The Church’s rich endowments and the princely salaries 
of its leaders are an offence. The church is charged with blindness to the 
truth in Jesus and bondage to a religious jargon, with unreality and conse- 
quent mere tickling of the religious sense, with moral cowardice and entire 
absence of the prophetic passion for ri^fhteousness, with subordination to a 
band of religious specialists, and with surrender to nationalism in time of 
war, and to the classes ” at all times. 

All this notwithstandin}{ our author is convinced that a democratised 
church offers the one hope in the world of a fellowship of free spirits 
dedicated to service. 

As the title indicates the motive of Dr. Hodgkin’s book is a caveat entered 
against the usurpation of the name “ religion ” by a form of words imposed 
from above, to the injuring of personality, on the believing soul by scholars, 
priests, and “ saints ” — generally referred to as “ religious specialists." In 
the author’s view what a man’s religion is can be determined only by induc- 
tion from his ideals, actions and reactions. A religion of some sort each 
man has. The contention then is that only when the religion of Jesus is con- 
ceived and understood as related to every moment of every life will it have 
its rightful way in the world. What religion would in this case be is un- 
folded in chapters on reality, freedom, fellowship, purpose, harmony, 
righteousness, power, the demand for a leader, knowledge of (ilod, and the 
life which is life indeed. These chapters are short but suggestive. 

W. P. 

From Messrs. Macmillan and Co., St. Martin's Street, London, we 
have received the following books: — The (hown af Wild Olive, by John 
Kuskin, price Is. 3d.; Silns Mttnier, by (leorge F^liot, price Is. 6d.; Sir 
Philip Sydney’s Defence nf Doesf/, price Is. 3d.; all of them intended to 

3 
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introduce children reading; in secondary schools to some of the best of 
English literature. The books are well edited with just sufficient notes. 
Also a copy of EJemenltini ('.hcmisiru ftf Atjrinilftire, by S. Allinson 
Woodhead, M.Sc., P.I.C., price 3s. 6d. While some of the teaching is 
suited to schools in this country, we are not sure that all of it is. The wise 
teacher will he able to adapt the teaching to his pupils. Also an intermediate 
hook of (hill and Wiiltcn E.vvrriscs in Enulish Enniitosifunit by Robert 
S. Wood, price Kd. Alsc» Books land II of F.dinn Junior Histories, hy 
A. L. Westlake and T. Franklin, price Is. 4d. net each. The little books 
are interesting and full <»f information. 

The April number of ‘I he I nlernot lonol lieineuf ttj M issions has 
serveral articles relating to India. The Rev. Dr. Handy describes the mass 
movement in the I ’nited ProN inces connected w ith ti e American Presby- 
terian Church. 'I'he attempts to organise the village Christians according 
to Presbyterian methods were a failure. The older churches and workers 
looked askance at these outcastes pressing into the Church, and they were 
not prepared to heartily receive them. Phe workers also did not throw 
themselves earnestly into the task of evangelism. I'he mission had to raise 
up workers among the outcastes themselves, and this is proving a success. 
'I'he Christian Endeavour movement has been most helpful in organising the 
Christians into churches. Mr. F'. A. .Annett writes hopefully of the 
Sunday School in India. ()ther articles make up a good number. 

y /if East and the \\ est for April contains a very sympathetic paper 
hy Miss A. ,1. Marris, late <if Benares, on “ F'veryday Difficulties of 
Indian (Christians.” She deals with the economic, educational, and 
social difficulties Indian (Christians have to encounter, and they are 
neither few n<ir negligible. Ihe Rev. II. A. Popley writes on the 
“ Evangelistic Movement in the Indian Church.” and the Rev. D. C. 1., 
Dunlop, a chaplain, describes The Kumbh Mela at Allahabad.” Here is 
a quotation : 

“Two by two come the yogis hand-in-hand. It is rather a shock to the 
proper western mind to note that these grey figures are men stark naked, 
with their bodies smeared with ashes, walking unashamed past crowds of 
men and women and children. One tries to guess what can be in the minds 
of these strange naked creatures. Their faces tell you little, as they are for 
the most part without any particular expression, their gaze being fixed 
before them. Some arc quite old men, with skin wrinkled and shrivelled, 
and with legs that are nearly skin and bone ; others are young men, with 
well-nourished bodies and well-developed limbs. All have their faces made 
ghastly with white paint or powdered ash. while their hair is a dark mass on 
their heads. Some have garlands of yellow marigolds round their necks ; 
others necklaces and rosaries of large berries . . . Some faces, despite 
all the horror of the paint and ashes, are clearly the faces of men of 
refinement, others are utterly bestial. So they pass by hand-in-hand, and 
leave one wondering at it all. .As a display 1 do not think educated India is 
proud of it. 1 suppose the day will come when it will be but a memory, 
and eventually men will deny that it ever took place at all.” 

The Christian Literature Society, Madras, has sent us in Tamil copies 
of The Stitry of the ! neor not inn , by .M. Devaprasatham Pillay, whose 
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ambition was to write a life of Christ in Tamil, which would appeal to 
educated men. He died before his task was completed, and this is but an 
instalment of the work. The price is 6 as. Also Hiiuhi 
find the (dinst fan (iosjtel, by Miss (irover, C.E.Z.M., priced) pies. It is 
intended as a manual of instruction for Christian women in their work amonj{ 
non-Christians. In Tetugu the same society has published a translation of 
Mr. Clayton’s First Boot; of (inidrd Bihle I.essoiis, price 10 as. ; The 
(rreatest IVo/7.* in the World, or The Waff to Win Men, by Mr. Eddy, 
price 1 an. ; and The Abundant Life, als(* by Mr Eddy, price I an. 


Obituary 

NARAYAN WAMAN TILAK 

\\ e record with deep regret the death of a true Christian patriot and 
poet, N. W. I'ilak, at Bombay, on Friday, May 0th. Our readers may re- 
member that not long since Mr. 'I ilak gave up work in the American 
Marathi Mission in order to devote himself to the service of his fellow-men 
without a salary. We reproduce part of the life story of l ilak, contributed 
to The Interpreter by Mr. B. K. Uzgare. 

Narayan Waman Tilak was born in 1862 in the village of karajgaon in the 
Katnagiri district and remained there until he was seven years of age. In 
his early years he came under two specially significant influences, that of his 
mother — a peculiarly lovable woman, herself possessing a poetic gift — and 
that of his mother’s father. Mis father, who was of a hasty nature, failed 
to understand and sympathize with the boy, with the result that on the death 
ol his mother he ran away from home, taking his younger brother with him, 
and proceeded to Nasik. There, he was able to pursue the study of Sanskrit 
and attached himself to various sastris. lip to this time Narayanrao had 
given little attention to the study of English, but he now began to attend an 
English school. Me was only able to remain in school for two years. In 
spite, however, of difficulties that prevented his continuing his education at 
school or college, Mr. 'I'ilak continued his studies both of English and 
Sanskrit literature, with results that are apparent in the knowledge of these 
languages that he possesses. 

Mr. Tilak was convinced, long before he became a Christian, that when 
India entered upon a new era of prosperity it would be through the gateway 
of religion. Me accordingly set himself to study, as far as he was able, both 
religion and philosophy. Several years were spent in wandering from one 
part of India to another, studying religion. Dwarka, Poona, Nagpur were 
among the towns he visited. Me seems to have been chiefly attracted at 
this time by Buddhism. 

His aim at this time was to discover a new religion that would unite all 
India, and not India alone, but the world, in a single brother- 
hood. Among the principles of that religion he included the personality of 
(^od and the brotherhood of men. Mis children. The only book of this 
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religion was the world. He rejected the doctrine of re-birth, held hy faith 
in God as the root principle of religion, and condemned idolatry as the worst 
of sins. From h'^’^fifteenth year he deeply realised the evil of the caste 
system and strongly opposed it. 

In 1883 he started, at the suggestion of a Nagpur patron, a monthly 
magazine called Hist, Only two or three numbers, however, appeared. He 
next obtained employment under the Raja of Hajnandgaon, a State in the 
neighbourhood of Nagpur. On his way there he met in thetraina European 
gentleman with whom he had a conversation, which, though he never learned 
his friend's name, had an important influence on his life. This gentleman, 
after they had talked together, told Mr. Tilak that he felt confident that 
within two years he wf>uld he a Christian. He also gave him a copy of the 
New Testament, which Mr. Tilak, though only amused hy what his unknown 
friend said, promised to read. From that time he began to study the life of 
Christ. He has told us himself how he was affected when he came upon 
the Sermon on the Mount. “1 could not tear myself away,” he says, 
” from those sentences, so full of charm and beauty, which express the love 
and tenderness and truth that the sermqn conveys. In these three chapters 
1 found answers to the most abstruse problems of Hindu philosophy. It 
amazed me to see how here the most profound prt)blems were completely 
solved. I went on eagerly reading to the last page of the Bible that 1 might 
learn more of Christ.” He next read Hushnell's Character of Jesus ” and 
began to pray. In this way his heart was wholly drawn to Christ. 

He now began to express in verse and prose in the magazines his Christ- 
ian convictions, and though these contributions appeared over a pseudonym 
his Hindu friends recognized them us his and realized that he had become a 
Christian. He was inconsequence bitterly persecuted. He lost his employ* 
ment and was reduced to extreme poverty. He was separated from his only 
child. Finally Mr. Tilak felt that he must publicly declare his faith and 
accordingly on the Kith of February, 1895, he was baptized in the American 
Mission Church, Bombay. 

The condition of the (Christian community when Mr. Tilak was baptized 
was very different from what it is to-day. At that time the whole tendency 
was towards adopting western dress and western customs. The language, 
too, had become, through the same influences, foreign in its style and, as 
used in the Christian churches, had become a subject of ridicule. What 
the Christian community urgently required was a strong leader who 
would be able to guide it in the right direction, and such a one they 
found in Narayan Waman I'ilak. The Christian community at that time 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition. It was neither Indian nor European, 
with no cohesion and no independence. The Christians were entirely 
dependent upon the mission and looked to them for everything. That was 
the situation at the time of Mr. Tilak’s baptism. It was considered 
among non-Christians that to become a Christian meant to become a traitor to 
one's country, that to give up Hinduism meant to give up Hindustan. No 
praise is too high to bestow on Mr. Tilak for what he has done by his pen, 
by hit speech and hy his acts to remove this misapprehension and to impress 
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upon both Christians and non-Christians that every member of the Indian 
Christian Church is an Indian and that the Christian relif^ion is itself a f^reat 
means of service to mother India. Missionaries, not beiniJ able to distin- 
fluish between what was religious in Hinduism and what was merely social, 
had tauj^ht the Christians to reject every Hindu custom indiscriminately. 
The result was that the history of the Christian Church up to that lime was 
made up of contempt of the Hindus on the part of the Christians and perse- 
cution of the Christians on the part of the Hindus. Mr. Tilak saw that if 
this attitude continued, Christianity could never strike its roots deep into the 
soil of India, and within three years of his baptism he he^an his efforts to 
remedy this condition of things. In spite of the persecution he had to suffer 
from Hindus Mr. Tilak has never spoken against them, hut has always 
maintained friendly relations with them. This at first caused some suspicion 
as to his position amonf$ Christians and missionaries hut that has passed 
away and his example in this matter is hein^ followed hy many Christians. 

As re^Iards the lan^ua^e of the Christian community Mr. Tilak’s 
influence has been remarkable. Another immense improvement that Mr. 
Tilak was instrumental in effectin|{ was in the matter of relij{ious poetry. 
It is he pre-eminently who has made thisitreat instrument, s(» much employed 
amon^ Hindus, available to the Christian Church. 

Of the influence of Mr. Tilak’s hymns it is scarcely necessary to speak. 
Even Hindus of the most bigoted orthodoxy praise them for the spirit of 
hhaUli which they display. Some of his hymns with slight change have 
sometimes been used in services of the Prarthana Samaj. In Alimednatfar 
they are even sun^ by be^iitars as they sit by the roadside. The (Christians 
of every part of the Maratha country and of every class delij^ht in them. 
There is no doubt that they are and will he increasin^Jly a means of spreading 
the knowledffe of Christianity and th.at they are producinji remarkable results 
in improving the lanjfua^e of the people and creating a spirit of devotion 
amon^ them. When we consider both the outward condition and the inner 
life of the Christian community we realize how much Mr. I’ilak has done 
for it by his teaching, his writing and his personal example. 

Mr. Tilak wrote a jfreat deal in the paifes of Dniffinothtt/n, and in many 
ways was an interpreter of the east to the west and of the west to the east. 
W'e append a translation of one of his Marathi (ihlunu/s to show the (Christian 
spirit of the man. 

l^MON wini CiiHisi 
As the moon and its beams are one, 

So, that I be one with Thee, 

This is my prayer to Thee, my Lord, 

This is this be^f^ar’s plea. 

1 would snare Thee and hold Thee ever 
In loving wifely ways, 

I |{ive Thee a daughter’s welcome, 

I ijive Thee a sister’s praise. 

As words and their meaning are linked, 

Servinil one purpose each, 

Ke Thou and I so knit, O Lord, 

And through me breathe Thy speech. 
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() he my suul a mirror clear, 

That I may see Thee there ; 

Dwell in my thought, my speech, my life, 

Makin|{ them |{lad and fair. 

Take Thou this body, O my Christ, 

Dwell as its Soul within ; 

I'o he an instant separate 
I count a deadly sin. 

The f lull tin I ntei prefer . 


Current Mission News 

WORLD CONFERENCE OF FAITH AND ORDER 

Invitiations to participate in the arranj^ements for the World Conference 
on the Faith and Order of the Church of Christ have been sent to all the 
('ommiinions throiij^hoiit the world which believe that the Son of (»od was 
made man, with the exception of the (^immiinions on the Continent of 
Kiirope and the ( )rientui Orthodox Churches. All the Communions in the 
Cnited States and (Canada accepted the invitation in 1*:>11 and 1912. The 
(Commission of the American F'piscopal (Church, w hose duty it is to issue tl e 
invitations, then sent Deputations to ( ireut Hritain which secured in 1912 
and 1913 the co-tiperation of the Church of FCnfjland and its sister Churches 
in Scotland and Ireland and of the Free (Churches in those countries. After 
that the co-operation of the (Churches all over tlie world in Hn^lish-speakin}} 
countries was obtained and sixty-one Commissions have been appointed, 
representing^ sixty-one autonomous branehes of all the leadin){ Communions. 
It was thoufiht wiser not to issue invitations by letter to the Churches in non- 
F.n^lish speakinfi countries, and in 19M, and afiain in 1917, it hoped to send 
Deputations to piesent and explain the invitation personally in those 
countries, but the war made it impossible. Now, however, the way has 
been opened and there sailed on the Aquitunia from New ^’ork on March 6th 
a Deputation consistinii of the Ut. Hev. Dr. Anderson. Kishop of Chicaf$o 
and President of th.e (Commission of the American Episcopal (Church, the 
Kt. Kev. Dr. N'incent, Bishop of Southern Ohio and from 1910 to 1916 
(Chairman of the 1 louse of Bishops, the Kt. Kev. Dr. Weller, Bishop of Fond 
du l.ac, the Kev. Dr. B. Talbot Ko^^ers, President of Kacine Collef^e, and 
the Ke\ . Dr. Edward 1.. Parsons. 

riie Deputation hopes to proceed to l.ondun, Athens, Constantinople, 
.\ntioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Koine. Switzerland, France, BelfSium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and such other countries as can be 
reached. Many eminent members of the Churches in all these countries 
have ftiven cordial assurances that the Deputation will be sympathetically 
received and heard with interest and in the earnest hope that the World 
(Conference may remove the prejudices, misunderstandinj^s and mutual 
iflnorance amonji the (Churches which should form the one visible Body of 
Christ, so that the way may be open for directly constructive effort to 
establish that unity amon|( llis Disciples which Christ regarded as the only 
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evidence potent to convince the world that He had been sent by the Father 
to redeem mankind. 

THE MISSIONARY EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOUTH INDIA 

Si MMun OF WoHK orniNti 1^18-1^. 

During the past year, the Council has dealt with many subjects relating 
to Christian Education in South India. 

1. The Council has continued hy means of s|tecial committees the 
management of the schools of the former Schleswig Holstein Mission, 
the Leipzig Lutheran Mission, the Hermannshurg Mission, and the Basel 
Mission. In the case of the latter Mission, however, the responsibility for 
all its work was undertaken hy the National Missionary Council of India 
from January 1st, I91M. In accordance with arrangements made hy it, the 
different areas in which the Basel Mission worked have been transferred to 
other bodies which have therefore taken over control of the schools also. 
The Council is greatly gratified that largely through the efforts made by it 
during the past four years, the educational work of the Basel Mission has 
been so fully maintained during the years of the war, and that arrangements 
for the future have now been made, fhe Council has agreed to continue 
for another year the management of the schools of the three (Jerman 
Missions mentioned above. 

2. The Council has given considerable attention to the question ol 
vocational education for boys. It has memorialised (Jovernment with a 
view to impressing upon it the necessity of institutions being started in 
Madras where boys can receive a complete technical education and equip- 
ment for life. It has also been dealing with vocational education in the 
rural districts. A committee, with Bishop Waller as convener, is now 
engaged in the preparation of a model curriculum for vocational village 
schools, and much is hoped from its labours. The Council has also welcomed 
the appointment of a Commission on (Christian Education in village areas 
which is expected to arrive in India in November, 1919. A statement with 
regard to this Commission, prepared hy the Bishop of .Madras, has been already 
published, and will be read to the Educational Conferences on the hills. 

3. The Council appealed to the Covernment and to the Legislative 
Council for remission of municipal taxes on schools in the city of Madras in 
the new .Municipal Act. The appeal did not meet with success. 

4. The Council has also requested that contributiims made by teachers 
in aided schools to provident funds should be exempted from income tax. 
This so far has not been granted by (iovernment. 

5. The Council has presented a mem<irial, supported by a deputation, 
to the Director of Public Instruction, suggesting that (>overnment scholar- 
ships should be established for pupils in elementary boarding schools, or that 
in some other way it should be made possible to give special grants to such 
schools. The Director in reply has stated that if the Council submit a 
scheme for the award of stipends to pupils in the higher classes of schools 
who intend to enter upon the profession of teaching, he would be prepared 
to give careful consideration to the matter. 
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6, The Council at the request of the Madras Government sent a 
carefully prepared opinion on the MontafSU'Chelmsford Reforms to the 
(government, specially with reference to their effects on aided education. 

7. The Council has fathered throu|Sh the efforts of Rev. W. M. Zumbro 

a considerable amount of information with refjard to the scales of salaries 
in force in Christian institutions in South India. Two committees are now 
en^a^ed in the consideration of these — ( !> dealing with rates of salaries in 
elementary schools ; ' 2 1 deaiin|$ with the rates of salaries in secondary 

schools. 

H. 'I'he (lovernment has at len^ith aj^reed to pay the same rates of 
stipends for teachers under training in aided schools as those paid to 
similar teachers under training in (Government schools. This is largely the 
result of efforts and representations made by the (Council during a series of 
years. 

y. A committee, with Miss Inglis as convener, has been considering 
the question of vocational training for girls. An interesting report was 
submitted and appears in full in the Minutes of the Annual Meeting of 
The committee is continuing its labours. 

10. The Hmployment Bureau started by the Y.M.C.A., Madras, at 
the suggestion of the Ctaincil, has continued the work and found employ- 
ment for about seventy young men during the past year. 

11. A very careful memorandum on the practical implications of the 
religious neutrality of (Government in relation to education was drawn up by 
the President, and after endorsement by the ('oiincil was submitted to 
( Government. 

12. Difficulties as to procedure in securing grants for provident funds 
in elementary schools having arisen, the Council has appointed a committee 
to discuss the matter with the Hducation Department, 

111. In various parts of South India, difficulties arise through com- 
petition between Hoard and Aided schot)ls. The Council has frequently 
made representations to ( Government regarding particular cases of competi- 
tion, but now feels that it is necessary to institute a wider enquiry as to the 
whole relationship between State and aided education. This committee 
will be very glad to receive guidance from any of the hill conferences or 
from ony individual. 

1-4. A conference was summoned by the Director of Public Instruction 
in December last to consider afresh the curriculum of girls' elementarV 
schools. The Hducational Council was invited to send two respresentatives. 
and Miss (Gro\er of the Church .Missionary Society and Miss Inglis of the 
London Mission attended. Their report appears in the last minutes of the 
(Council. 

'I'he Council is always glad to consider any matter dealing with educa- 
tion in South India and is ready to do its utmost in giving help to Christian 
educationists in the many problems by which education is now beset. 

D. (G. M. Leith, 

//on. Secietfirff , 

Printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore City — 1*/1M. 
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Editorial Notes 

Church Union in India 

The attention of our readers is called to the paper by 
Ur. Eddy on Church I nion in India. It is cause for rejoic- 
ing that the Indian ministers have discussed the question in 
a practical form and that they see no reason for continuing 
in India the divisions of the W est. We trust this spirit will 
permeate the whole Indian (Church. As to the form of 
church government to be adopted in India, Indian (Christians 
themselves must decide. In theory no one will seriously 
object to an episcopal form of government, seeing 
that all missions have had practically to adopt some such 
form of administration, though the name of the executive 
officer may not have been “ bishop.” The fact has been 
present, though the name has been absent. Indians like to 
have authority represented in a person, who can hear and 
determine their cans Only extremists will (»bject to an 
episcopal form of government for the Church. 

W'e are not sure that the method proposed for the con- 
secration of bishops will satisf> those who hold views that 
are commonly termed “high.” If they are satisfied, the 
proposed plan is simple and practicable. W e should prefer 
a frank recognition of not only “spiritual equality,” but of 
ministerial orders without ordination of any kind. But, as 
bishops will be a new' order in the South India Imited 
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Church, some ceremony for setting them apart may be 
necessary, and in that ceremony every part of the United 
Church should be represented. 

The next question is. How will the South India United 
Church alter its constitution so as to provide a place and 
sphere ni work for the bishops ? This may not be a very 
difficult matter, seeing that there are Synods and Councils 
already existing, over which the bishops will preside. We 
do not know whether the principle, “ Once a bishop, always 
a bishop,” is to prevail in the new church. We know that in 
many churches the executive officers hold their appoint- 
ments for a limited period. If some form of limited 
episcopacy could be devised to meet such organisations, it 
might be possible to bring all the churches under some form 
of episcopal government, without dislocating the organisation. 

We heartily welcf)me the proposals made in the state- 
ment, and we are sure Indian (Christians will soberly and 
prayerfully consider them. Our pages are open to a full 
and frank discussion of all that is involved in these proposals, 
and we believe they will receive the attention they demand. 

The Situation in India 

Fhe arena of political controversy has been transferred 
from India to bCngland. Representatives of most of the 
political parties have gone to Fngland to present their views 
to members of parliament and other influential persons, 
while the Reform Hill is being discussed by the legislature. 
The tragedy of the situation is this: the British (Jovcrnment 
has declared its policy to be the giving of responsible self-gov- 
ernment to India by degrees; the British friends of India, 
including many missionaries and other civilians, are anxious 
that a forward movement should take place ; educated 
Indians are eagerly expecting reforms; and yet, instead of 
all combining to make the changes easy and successful, 
feelings of racial animosity have been aroused, the authority 
of Cfovernment has been challenged, drastic punitive 
measures have been applied, and great unrest has prevailed. 
The present position provides an unparalleled opportunity 
for all to combine for the common good, but racial and 
sectional antagonism is thwarting the efforts of patriots. 
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We regret that India has practically pronounced in 
favour of communal representation, for this postpones the 
making of India into a nation. If men arc elected to the 
legislature as representatives of a sect or a community, they 
will look first to the interests of the community they repre- 
sent, and not to the people as a whole. We do not sec how 
persons so elected can become responsible ministers to the 
legislature. In an assembly so elected there cannot be 
found any who are responsible to the general community. 
The educated classes are crying out for a democratic 
government, but the adoption of communal representation 
is the negation of democracy. The Indian (Christian com- 
munity has throughout asked for separate represent- 
ation. At the last All-India (Conference of Indian (Christians 
Rai Bahadur A. (C. Mukerji, Benares, said “that communal 
representation may not be the highest ideal, but under the 
circumstances at present prevalent in India it is the only 
practicable road along which the goal of self-government will 
be reached in India.” A resolution was passed, appointing 
certain persons “to draw up and forward a statement to His 
Hxcellency the V iceroy and the Franchise (Committee 
asking for representation on behalf of and by the 
community in the Provincial Legislative (Councils on 
the basis of six seats for Madras and two for each 
of the other provinces, and in the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly one to be returned by the elected members 
of the Provincial Legislatures.” Phe Indian (Christian 
community knows its own mind and the present 
circumstances of India, but we think that if it had 
resolved on national and not communal representation, it 
would have been an exemplification of the saying, “ He that 
loseth his life shall find it.” 

The Reform Bill is now before Parliament, and India is 
busily engaged discussing its provisions. We trust that all 
parties will sink their differences, and combine to make the 
measure practicable. 

We agree with Lala Lajput Rai when he writes. 

What the country needs is a band of leaders pledfied to absolute 
truthfulness, frankness, openness, and above all, fearlessness and simplicity. 
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We want leadersi who will live like the common people, eating the food of 
the common people, dressing as the common people, sometimes working 
with their hands for their livin|$ and sharin|( with the common people their 
thouiihts, their anxieties, and their troubles/* 

The Indian Viewpoint ” 

From the June number of You in/ Men of India we 
quote the following: — 

“ The time has come for all contributing Boards M .C.A. 1 , both in 
Hn|(land and the United States, to recoftnize that the Indian viewpoint must 
prevail in Indian matters, even thoufththe whole character of the Association 
is changed." 

The policy involved in this statement is apparently per- 
fectly clear, and we confess to considerable sympathy with 
it ; but before it is accepted, it is well to know what it 
involves. Fhe statement implies that Indians have carefully 
considered the question, and have come to a definite view- 
point. Is this so r Some Indians may have come to a clear 
imderstanding of what they want, but is their viewpoint ihv 
Indian view point ? It is undoubted!) an Indian viewpoint, 
and as such deserves the most thorough consideration. We 
wish it were possible to secure on matters of church 
organisation and government an opinion that could he said 
to represent truly the views of Indian (Christians generally, 
fhe majority of Indian (Christians do not rush into v^rint 
with their views, and it is not possible to say that the views 
that appear in print are really those of the Christian (Church. 
When we ha>e the viewpoint of the majority of Indian 
(Christians, the churches of the west will ha> e opinions that 
must be taken into account. 

Hut even then must the Indian view point prevail r Is this 
the right attitude to assume at the present state of affairs? 
Surely the first question to be asked is. Is the policy 
right? It matters not where the policy has its birth, 
whether in the east or the west. Wise men will investigate 
it, and ascertain whether it is right and practicable. In the 
present state of the affairs of the church and of the world, 
to emphasise national view^mlnts is not wise. In political 
matters the nation must exercise self-determination, but in 
questions affecting the church, which is a universal organisa- 
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tion, the national viewpoint should not be made too 
prominent. To import into the Church principles that may 
be perfectly legitimate in the State may lead to confusion 
and loss. 

We have every sympathy with the view' that Indians 
should study all ecclesiastical and philanthropic organisations 
and gain a definite viewpoint, but we .hesitate to subscribe 
to the formula, “that the Indian viewpoint must prevail,” 
If it is right and practicable, certainly let it prevail. Hut let 
every viewpoint be carefully examined by all interested, and 
let the mind and will of the Master prevail. Only so will 
hrotherliness, harmony, and unity everywhere develop. 

Indian Toleration 

The newspapers have recently recorded instances of 
Hindus speaking in Muhammadan mosques, and in many 
ways showing their sympathy with each other. It has been 
said that this has been done on political grounds chiefly. 
This explanation cannot be applied to the following incident, 
which we find recorded in TItr liiflian Social Hcfonncr. A 
Hindu temple in a village near (Calcutta had fallen into 
decay, and it was decided to erect a new one. The day was 
fixed for the laying of the foundation stone, but the Hindu 
pandits were unable to be present. I'he organisers were 
in a difficulty, as they wanted a devout hhakla to lay the 
stone. “ At 2 p.m. Khan Bahadur Moiilvi Asanulla, M.A., 
Additional Inspector of Schools, Presidency Division, arrived 
at the place. His devotion was well know n to the organisers 
and he was unanimously elected president of the meeting. 
He delivered a touching speech permeated by love and 
devotion and then amidst sweet saiikirtaa laid the founda- 
tion of the temple.” 

Such “toleration” is much praised at the present time 
in India. It is difficult to understand how a Muhammadan, 
who must abjure idolatry and is a breaker of idols, could 
lay the foundation stone of a temple to be devoted to idol 
worship, without first renouncing Islam. The action of the 
Moulvie was not one of toleration, but of ceasing to dis- 
criminate between things that differ. The pantheistic 
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thought of India is largely responsible for acts of this kind. 
The attempt by a higher synthesis to combine in one such 
opposites as being and non-being, consciousness and 
unconsciousness, tries to make all religions one. No one 
who has carefully read the lives of Jesus, Buddha, 
Muhammad, and Krishna, can possibly combine them in a 
higher synthesis. This is what many are trying to do to-day, 
with the result that they say, “ All religions are alike,” 
“They are all roads that lead to the same place.” The 
question with the teacher and evangelist in India to-day is 
whether he should not emphasise the things that differ 
rather than those which harmonise. Toleration of the kind 
manifested by the .Motilvie can have no place in the 
(Christian (Hhurch. 

While we can have no part in such toleration as has 
been described, we should show hearty sympathy with 
every manifestation of true spirituality and of genuine seek- 
ing after (Jod, however crudely manifested. It is then we 
should discriminate, and point out the true way to find God 
and worship Him. Our sympathy with what is genuine, 
devout, and spiritual must never lead us to take part in 
what we know to be wrong and likely to lead men away 
from God. Sympathy must ever be strong, but toleration 
that casts aside all principle must he sternly withstood. 



Church Union in India 

By Sherwood Eddy 

\Y7E are witnessing in South India what may prove to he 
™ one of the most significant developments in the 
direction of church union on the mission field, namely, the 
uniting of the Anglican and the South India United 
Churches to form a (Church of India. The South India 
United Church in itself constitutes a remarkable achieve* 
ment in unity. It embraces in one organic whole all the 
Indian Christians formerly connected with the missions of 
the Congregationalists, the Dutch Reformed, the Free 
Church of Scotland, the F'stahlished (Church of Scotland, 
and the Basel Reformed Missions of South India. 

All upon the mission field recognize the sad effects of 
disunion. It was pointed out at the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference that union on the field would be equivalent to 
doubling the present forces. The report of the (Commission 
on I oity states that, “ Throughout the mission field there is 
an earnest and growing desire for closer fellowship, and for 
the healing of the broken unity of the (Church of (Christ. 
In this manifest evidence of the gracious working of the 
Holy Spirit, we most heartily and thankfully rejoice. We 
agree in believing that our Lord intended that we should he 
one in a visible fellowship, and we desire to express our 
wholehearted agreement with those who took part in the 
great (Conference at Shanghai in holding that the ideal object 
of missionary work is to plant in every non-(Christian nation 
one united Church of Christ,"' 

IJipon arriving in India this year we found that a 
conference of Indian ministers had been called to consider 
the question of church union. This met on May first and 
second at Tranquebar, where more than two centuries ago 
the first Protestant mission work was begun in India. 
Ministers of the four principal denominations working in 
this part of India were present, the Lutherans, Wesleyans, 
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the Church of Itngland and the South India United Church. 
Indian ministers read papers stating the convictions of 
their own body and the contribution which they felt they 
had to make toward the future (Church of India. After two 
days of prayer and conference it was found that a remark- 
able spirit of unity prevailed and a strong desire for organic 
union was manifested between the delegates representing 
the two largest churches that were present, the Anglicans 
and the members of the South India United (Church. The 
Indian ministers of hdth these churches felt that they were 
not responsible for the divided (Christianity which had been 
introduced into India, that they should no longer be kept 
apart, and that they should come together as followers of 
one Lord and Master, united in the common task of 
winning India in this critical period of reconstruction. 
When a meeting was finally held of all the members of the 
Anglican and South India United (Churches, the> found that 
they were one in vnirpose, and came finally to unanimous 
agreement upon a common basis of Union. I hese men 
included High (Churchmen and Protestant P'vangelicals, 
extreme (Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and former 
members of the Reformed CChurches. Above their own 
denominations and divisions, which had been created among 
them by the (Christianity of the West, they placed (Christ 
and His Kingdom first and unanimously desired to form 
one United (Church for India. I hese ministers felt after a 
fresh stud> of the question that the church of the future in 
India should include three scriptural elements, the 
(Congregational element, fully iitili/.ing the gifts and 
power of the lait> and recognizing the universal 
priesthood of all believers, the Presbyterian or onj. 
element enabling the whole church to come tog( 

Synods, (Councils or a (ieneral Assembly, and the e: 
or Rv>iscopal element, to strengthen the unity, coiu.. ity 
and efficiency of the united (Church. They felt that in the 
early church there was a measure of central authority in 
the hands of the apostles, who in turn delegated large powers 
to apostolic men like Timothy and Titus, and that there 
were “ bishops an J dea;:ois”i!i the lo^il churches. They 
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felt that this centralized power had never grown less in the 
Church, and that from the second to the sixteenth century 
or for fourteen hundred years the only type of government 
which prevailed in the Church was the Episcopal form. As 
they studied the question they found that three-quarters of 
the Christians of the world were in Episcopal Churches 
(whether Anglican, Protestant Episcopal, Roman, Greek, 
Lutheran Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, or Reformed), 
and that the remaining one quarter was divided into several 
hundred different divisions, no one of which had the power 
of uniting the others. They felt that the only hope of 
ultimate union on the mission field was to return to the simple, 
constitutional, primitive episcopal basis, where the Indian 
bishops should be chosen by the (>hurcb and their powers 
limited and defined by it. After two days of prayer and 
discussion these Indian ministers agreed upon a basis of 
union. A subsequent meeting of the foreign missionaries 
of the South India I nited Llhurch at Kodaikanal v<»ted by 
twenty-nine votes to one to leave the decision of the 
question of union to the Indian Church, and approved of the 
general basis adopted by the Indian ministers, as follows : 
“ Having heard the statement on (Church I’nion submitted 
by certain ministers of the S.l.l^(]. and Anglican (Churches 
present at 1 ranquebar, May 1st and 2nd, 1919, this group of 
missionaries approves of a constitutional episcopacy for the 
Church of India, provided it is desired by the Indian 
Church and provided that the resultant (]!hurch he an 
autonomous and independent entity and remain in commu- 
nion with other evangelical churches of (Christendom.” 

SoiTii India Com kkhncf on (CiirKCii Tnion 

A statement agreed upon by the members of the 
Anglican (Communion and the South India Cnited (Church 
present at the conference on Church I’nion held at 
Tranquebar, May 1st and 2nd, 1919, at the invitation of the 
South India members of the Committee on the Indian 
Church of the National Missionary Council oi India. 
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THF STATEMENT 

" We, as individual memhers of the An|(lican Communion and the 
South India United Church, having met at Tranquebar in the first ministers* 
conference on church union, after prayer, thou({ht and discussion, have 
afSreed on the followinit statement concerninfS the union of the An|{lican 
Church with the South India United Church. 

“ We believe that union is the will of (»od, even as our Lord prayed 
that we mi|{ht all be one that the world mi|{ht believe. W> believe that 
union is the teachinfl of Scripture, that ‘ There is one body, and one Spirit, 
even as also ye were called in one hope of your callinfl ; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one (Jod and Father of all, who is over all, and through 
all, and in all.’ 

“ W'e believe that the challenge of the present hour in the period of 
reconstruction after the war, in the ^atherin^ tof^ether of the nations, and 
the present critical situation in India itself, call us to mourn our past 
divisions and turn to our Lord Jesus Christ to seek in Him the unity of 
the body expressed in one visible Church. We face together the titanic 
task of the winning of India for Christ — one*fifth of the human race. ^ et 
confronted by such an overwhelming responsibility, we find ourselves 
rendered weak and relatively impotent by our unhappy divisions — divisions 
for which we were not responsible and which have been, as it were, 
imposed upon us from without ; divisions which we did not create, and 
which we do not desire t<» perpetuate. 

“ In this Church we believe that three Scriptural elements must be 
conserved L The ('.out/ reifdf ioiuil element, representinfS ‘the whole 
Church,’ with ‘ every member ’ havinji immediate access to C»od, each exer- 
cisinil his ^ift for the development of the whole body. (2) We believe it 
should include the dele)|ateJ, orjianized, or eritin element, whereby 

the Church could unite in a General Assembly, Synods, or Councils in 
orj^anized unity. ( ) We believe it should include the representative, 
executive, or I'nisvapul element. Thus ail three elements, no one of which 
is absolute or sufficient without the others, should he included in the Church 
of the future, for we aim not at compromise for the sake of peace but at 
comprehension for the sake of truth. 

“ In seekinjl union, the Anglican members present stand for the one 
ultimate principle of thv historic H fiisrttpoie . They ask the ‘ acceptance 
of the fact of episcopacy and not any theory as to its character.' The South 
India llnited Church members believe it is ’a necessary condition that the 
Episcopate should reassume a constitutional form ’ on the primitive, simple, 
apostolic model. While the An||lio«ns ask fur the historic Episcopate, the 
memhers of the South India United Church also make one condition of 
union, namely, the reco4aition of spiritual equalitff, of the universal 
priesthood of all believers, and of the rights of the laity to their full 
expression in the Church. They ask that this principle of spiritual equality 
shall be maintained throughout at every step of the ne||otiations. 

“ l^pon this common ground of the historic Episcopate and of spiritual 
equality of all members of the two churches, we propose union on the 
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followin{$ basis : ( 1 ) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as 
containinil all thinf(s necessary to salvation. (2) The Apostles* Creed and 
the Nicene Creed. (3) The two Sacraments ordained hy Christ Himself— 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. i4) The Historic Episcopate, locally 
adapted. We understand that the acceptance of the fact of the Episcopate 
does not involve the acceptance of any theory of the orifiin of episcopacy 
nor any doctrinal interpretation of the fact. It is further ajireed that the 
terms of union should involve no Christian community in the necessity of 
disowninjl its past, and we find it no part of our duty to call in question the 
validity of each other’s orders. 

** Fully reco{$nizinf( that we do not commit our respective bodies to 
any action, we individually and unofficially a|{ree upon the followinji plan 
for union. After full deliberation let the South India United Church, if it 
desires union, choose from its own members certain men who shall he 
consecrated as bishops. In the consecration of these first bishops it is 
sufl|{ested that three or more bishops of the Anglican Church, shall lay their 
hands upon the candidates, together with an equal number of ministers as 
representatives of the South India United Church. 

“As soon as the first bishops are consecrated, the two bodies would he 
in intercommunion, hut the further limitation of existinji ministers with 
regard to celebrating the communion in the churches of the other body mi^tht 
still remain. In accordance with the principle of spiritual equality we desire 
to find some means to permit ministers of cither body to celebrate the 
communion in the churches of the other body.* 

“ While not committing our respective bodies, we unofficially and 
individually, with the blessing of (iod, a^ree to work toward union upon 
such a basis.*' 

It will be seen from the statement of the Indian 
ministers that they believe not only in unity but in actual 
organic union. Christ founded one (Church and He and the 
Apostles maintained it as one Church throughout Apostolic 
times. 

If ever union was needed on the mission field, it is now. 
India is facing a great crisis in her history. The nation is 
about to he entrusted with responsible government. India 

• As one possible solution, we would sufl^est that a special “ Service 
of Commission “ should he held. All ministers of both bodies desiring 
authority to officiate at the communion throughout the whole (Church should 
present themselves to receive at the hands of all the bishops of the united 
Churches a commission for such celebration of communion. Ministers of 
either body not desirin{( to officiate at the communion in the other church 
would be under no oblijtation to present themselves, as full liberty would be 
claimed for individuals on the extreme win|( of each body to maintain their 
present views and practices. 
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is becoming one in a national self-consciousness and the 
nations of the world are gathering together in a common 
League of Nations. The Indians feel that if the State can 
be one and the nations can be united, much more should the 
Church he so, and that only as we become one will the 
world believe. 

The Indian leaders feel that the Church of India of the 
future instead of reducing all to a least common denominator, 
should be enriched by the comprehension of all the essential 
and Scriptural elements found in the divided churches. 
This they feel should include the (Congregational, the Pres- 
byterian and the Kpiscopal elements. 

We believe that there are three reasons why the third 
element should he included with the rest. First of all, it 
will make a powerful contribution to the cause of union 
throughout the whole world. The great cleavage in Christ- 
endom is between the Itpiscopaland non-bCpiscopal (Churches. 
That gulf has never been bridged during the last four 
hundred years since the Kcformation. Not until this 
problem is solved can there be final organic union. The 
bitterness, misunderstanding, and prejudice occasioned by 
the memory of past wrongs are so great in Kurope that we 
cannot look for the immediate solution of the problem 
there. It can best be found upon the mission field. The 
Indians feel that left to themselves they are really one and that 
nearl\ all are united upon the great common essentials. They 
have one Lord, they face one common task, the winning of 
India for the Kingdom. I'hey desire to face that task with a 
united front in one (Church. Should we foreigners be un- 
willing to let them come together or insist in perpetuating our 
own pathetic divisions that have been the cause of so much 
weakness and bitterness in the West ? 

Secondlx, we believe that the Church of India should 
be upon an Kpiscopal basis, because after witnessing for 
many years the divisive tendency of extreme independency 
on the mission field, we believe that the Kpiscopal form is 
best suited to preserve the unity and continuity of the 
Church and to present an unbroken front against the attacks 
of heathenism and heresy from without, division and schism 
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from within. Many feel that the Episcopal form of govern- 
ment has proved itself peculiarly adapted to Indian and 
Oriental conditions. 

Thirdly, we believe that these churches should unite, 
because the fervour, the evangelistic zeal, and the develop- 
ment of the strength of the laity in the South India Ignited 
Church on the one hand, and the more centralized, efficient 
and close-knit organization of the Anglican Church on the 
other, will both have a great contribution to make to the 
church of the future. 

If we turn !( the practical plan of union proposed, we 
find that it consists of tuo distinct steps. 'Phe one, the 
consecration of the first Indian bishops in the new church, 
and the other the Service of (Commission, to enable the two 
churches to become fully one, and all ministers of both 
churches who desire to do so to celebrate the communion 
in all churches alike. Our aim and end is the union of the 
Church of Christ on the mission field, to heal this central, 
fundamental breach of divided Christendom. I'he question 
is. Can we realize that end without the sacrifice of principle? 
Let us observe that in both services the Indians unite upon 
a fact, not on any doctrinal or theoretical interpretation of 
the fact. 

L-et us take first the question of the consecration of the 
first bishops in the South India I nited (Church. Is there 
any objection on principle to bishops and to an episc<»pal 
church? Were there not “bishops and deacons” in the 
Early Church r Is it not true that there was given to the 
Apostles a large measure of central authority, that this did 
not grow less during the next fourteen centuries, and that 
the evnscopal form has been the one iniiversal type of 
Church government which has prevailed through most of 
the history of the (Church ? Can it be denied that the 
greater part of Christendom to-day is under an episcopal 
form of government, and that no other form has any hope of 
obtaining the allegiance of the majority of Christians? 
Nearly all will agree that this and every other form of 
government has been abused and that each of the three 
Scriptural elements, if taken exclusively and pushed to its 
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limit, has worked disaster in the Church. Newman Smyth 
says, It has come to pass that the Protestantism of to-day 
is met by a call to confess its sin against the unity of Christ’s 
Church. A clear recognition on the part of all non-Roman 
Churches of their part and share in this evil is the first 
condition of effectual repentance of it. If, as on our part, 
we must continue to maintain an absolute Papacy, subversive 
of the historic episcopate, as it has been destructive of the 
original democracy of the Church, is a sin against the Holy 
Spirit of liberty ; equally and by the same sign an absolute 
independency is a sin against the Holy Spirit of union.” 
He adds, “It is, however, another and altogether different 
question whether at present schism may not be wrong, 
although a past schism may have been right. It Is an open 
question how long a schism can be continued without 
unreason and sin.” 

Someone may say, “ I do not object to simple bishops 
as such, nor deny that the Apostle Paul ordained them in 
the early church, hut 1 do object to the interpretation that 
some will put upon their consecration in this manner and I 
cannot accept the doctrine of Apostolic succession. Can 1 
conscientiously consent to the consecration of bishops when 
I know it will be interpreted in this way by others?” But 
is it not true that the moral value of our acts must be deter- 
mined b>()ur own conscience and not by another’s? We 
are compelled so to act every day. Thus we accept the fact 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but we cannot control 
the interpretation of these ordinances by others. Some 
extreme Independent, Salvationist, or Friend might interpret 
them as an empty rite, a superstition, or even a wrong. 
Fhe sacerdotalist or sacramentarian on the other hand may 
believe them to be an exclusive channel of grace confined 
to a narrow priesthood, but neither of these extreme views 
prevents me from observing the facts and interpreting them 
according to my own conscience and understanding of 
Scripture. 

Or, again, in the matter of the (Church, one extremist 
denies that Christ founded any visible church or that it is 
desirable to seek corporate union in the Church to-day. 
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On the other hand some extreme Churchman may claim that 
his church is the Church, the whole church and the only 
true church, thereby unchurching all others. But these 
extreme views do not prevent me from taking a middle 
position and believing in one universal Church that Christ 
founded. If Indian bishops are consecrated, some extreme 
Independents may view it as wrong to even attempt union at 
all upon that basis ; the High (Churchman on the other hand 
may view the act as a valid consecration of bishops in the 
line of Apostolic Succession, but my judgment and con- 
science is not determined by another. Provided there is no 
objection on principle to simple, constitutional Bishops, 
most Indian Christians will care little as to the form or 
method of their consecration. We do not know of any in 
the South India I nited Church who accept the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession or who are asked to do so. Like the 
majority of the South India Anglicans themselves, especially 
in the missions of the C.M.S., we all take frankly and finally 
a thoroughly evangelical position, and we are not asked to 
change it. Only upon this basis could we consider union. 

Fven after the first bishops had been consecrated there 
would still be one further limitation, much as we deplore it ; 
and that is that the present ministers, unless some common 
arrangement can be made, would not have authority to 
preach and administer the communion in the churches of 
the other body. One solution has been proposed by the 
Bishop of London in a possible union of the Anglicans and 
the Wesleyans in Hngland ; that is to let this breach remain 
and wait until the existing ministers die off in the course of 
the generaticMi. That indeed seems to be a pathetic 
solution. Here lies the possibility in a single hour by a 
** Service of (Commission to bridge this gulf, and to enable 
all ministers of both churches who desire complete unity 
without further limitations and restrictions to receive this 
commission so that there may be no more division either in 
the pulpit or at the Lord’s Table. 

Again, we would unite in the fact of such a “Service of 
Commission,’’ and interpret it according to our own con- 
science and not that of others. Let us take the case of our 
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Lord’s baptism. For Himself He did not need to be 
baptized. To do so was to be misunderstood. He would 
be counted by others as a sinner in need of repentance for 
Himself. It might seem to reflect upon Himself, upon His 
past, upon His ministry, and yet vicariously for the sake of 
others “to fulfil all righteousness ” He takes this act of 
penitence upon Himself. Can we not do the same without 
the loss of principle in this matter? Nothing could prevent 
two extreme views either of the interpretation of our 
Lord’s baptism or of such a “Service of Commission.’’ In 
both cases the one extreme would say it was unnecessary, 
superstitious, or a positive wrong, and would refuse on 
grounds of conscience to take the step. On the other hand 
the extremist on the other wing may interpret this commis- 
sion as ordination or re-ordination or “ supplementary 
ordination.’’ 1 cannot prevent either view, nor would I, if 
I could, coerce my brother’s conscience. But as for me as 
a layman 1 would have no conscientious objection to being 
ordained, or, having once been ordained, to receive this 
“ Service of (Commission ’’ to authorize me to preach and 
celebrate the (Comnuinion in churches where 1 did not have 
such authorization. We may theoretically claim that we 
have, or should have, the right w ithout any such service, but 
whatever may be the theory, here we are to-day divided at 
the Lord’s table. I may lay the fault at the door of my 
weaker brother, but no matter whose the fault may be, here 
is a gulf to be bridged, a divided church to be united, a land 
to be w’on, a world to be convinced, while we wrangle and 
debate over forms and ceremonies in a divided church. 

We all alike believe that our ministr> and ordination is 
from above, that it is valid because we have received 
a divine call, and the anointing of the Holy Spirit from 
(Christ Himself to minister in His name. We refuse either 
to call in question the validity of our own orders or to feel 
obliged to sit in judgment upon our brother’s conscience in 
the matter. No fragment of the once I’nited Church can 
claim a Pharisaic monopoly of grace if it looks at the fruits 
of the Spirit in its own work and that of others. We stand 
on the basis of spiritual equality. None of us alas! has 
anything to boast of, nor do we feel competent to cast 
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the first stone at our brother because we have the fruits of 
the Spirit and he has not. 

We agree in deploring the sad divisions on the mission 
field and shrink from the terrible responsibility of riveting 
upon the Church in India the chains of our divisions forged in 
the West. As exemplified in the New Testament and 
reiterated by the Edinburgh (Conference in its Commission 
on lenity, we desire to found, if possible, “one united 
Church “ on the mission field. To accomplish this the first 
solution that comes to some who have not thought into 
the matter is that of complete absorption of the other body 
on the basis that we alone are right and that all others are 
wrong and must come to our position. But the more we 
study the fragments of the (Church of (Christ to-day, the 
more we see the priceless contribution that many of them 
have to make to the Church of the future. I'he more 
we realize their gifts of the Spirit and see that they 
supplement our defects, the more we grow in love, the 
more we realize the beam in our own eye, the less inclined 
we are to cast out the mote that is in our brother’s eye. 
Sadly divided as we are, can we not unite in some act of 
corporate penitence, endeavour to bridge the gulf of past 
division and for the sake of the (Church of the future seek 
to pass over this breach that divides (Christendom and 
the Church in India to-day? (Can we not unite in some 
such “ Service of (Commission ’’ to authorize ministers of 
both bodies to preach and celebrate the communion of 
the Lord’s Supper in all churches alike? 

Have we not now the opportunity of allowing our 
Indian brothers to form the I nited (Church of India, 
opening wide its doors to all who desire to join them upon 
such a platform ? Shall the extremist on either side w ith 
his bitterness and memories of past wrong refuse to let 
the Indian Church come together, and claim the right and 
power to keep them apart? If he does so, he claims 
ten-fold greater power than that of any bishop. 

Let it be carefully observed that if we claim liberty of 
conscience for ourselves, we do not desire to coerce any 
other man’s conscience. Each man is at liberty to follow 

2 
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his own conviction in the matter. No extreme independent 
on the one hand, or sacerdotalist on the other hand, is 
under any obligation whatsoever to take part either in the 
service of consecration or the “ Service of (Commission,’’ 
hut is he prepared to stand in an isolated minority against 
the overwhelming majority of the Indian (Church, if they 
desire union, and t(» refuse to allow his Indian brothers to 
come together? 

We desire a (Church large enough and comprehensive 
enough to include the Independent and the High Church- 
man, which shall embrace wide differences in belief and 
practice. We desire no narrow and forced uniformity, for 
enforced belief is no belief. There never has been and 
there never will be a union of the (Church if we wait for 
uniformity of belief and interpretation. Surely foreigners 
came to India to bring the (Jospel of One Lord and Saviour 
Jesus (Christ, not to teach and perpetuate divisions of 
generations long dead and of countries far removed. Hvery 
missionary will have his standing in the (Church and his 
voice and full expression in it, but surely it is not for us to 
coerce his conscience whether we are for union or against 
it. We have been repeatedly told if it were not for the 
foreign missionary the Indian (Churches would speedily 
unite. Let us see if this is really true. (Certainly a large 
and growing number of the ministers and laymen of the 
churches of India want union. Shall we try to thwart them ? 
Lven on the lowest grounds, can we not take the [xisition of 
(Jamaliel, if we are in doubt concerning this movement? 
“ I ad\ ise \ou t<j-da> to leave these men to themselves. 
Let them alone. If this project or enterprise springs from 
men, if will collapse; whereas, if it really springs from (Jod, 
you will he unable to put them down. Ou may even find 
yourselves fighting (Cod ” (Acts v, 38-39, Moffatt’s 
I'ranslation). May the (Church of India find its voice. 
May it speak for itself. It may not he well-instructed in 
all the causes of our Western divisions, hut perhaps in the 
matter of union it ma> the sooner find with true heart and 
with clear insight the will of the one (Cod, the Father of all, 
even as Our Lord prayed that we might all be one that the 
world might believe. 
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German Missions in India 

IT may be well to place on record the position of (Jernian 
* Missions in India at the present time. Most of the 
missions were Lutheran in their origin and organisation, 
but some of them, as, for instance, the Basel Mission, were 
international in their constitution and developed an or- 
ganisation suited to the country. As the missionaries were 
chiefly German, they were either interned or repatriated 
early in the war. The National and the Madras Represen- 
tative Councils of Missions at once grasped the situation 
and have toiled up to the present to make the best possible 
arrangements for conserving the work. The (ierman 
Missions were the Leipzig Mission, the Herrmannshurg 
Mission, the Schlewig- Holstein or Breklam Mission, the 
Basel Mission, and (iossner’s Mission, with whieh is includ- 
ed, we believe, the (Janges Mission. 

There are certain matters common to all the missions, 
and we will refer to them first. All the missions have been 
regarded as enemy institutions, and the property has been 
placed in the hands of the (Custodian of l{nemy Property. 
According to the terms embodied in the l^eace treaty, the 
property is to be transferred to trustees, who will hold 
the property for the benefit of the missions, and thus 
carry out the intentions of the donors. In all arrange- 
ments for the continuation of the work, the (Christ- 
ians concerned have been consulted. When the trustees 
are satisfied that suitable permanent arrangements have 
been made for the work, w e presume that the> w ill consider 
their task to have been accomplished, and with the consent 
of the National (Council and the (jovernment of India will 
transfer the property to the bodies carrying on the work. 
The trust cannot be a perpetual one as far as we can see. 
Whatever body is permanently entrusted with work must 
ultimately have control of the property in which the work 
is carried on. 

From statements made by Mr. Montagu in the House 
of O)mmons and from the terms of the Peace Treaty, it is 
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evident that missionaries of German origin will not be 
allowed to work in India for many years. If the work of the 
various German Missions is to be conserved and developed, 
it must be transferred to missions and churches ^hat will 
undertake the responsibility without delay. This transfer 
must be of a permanent character, if the work is to stand. It 
will be very difficult for any mission or church to take 
over large responsibilities in the shape of churches and 
schools and hospitals, unless it is free to develop the work 
in its own way. For a year or two it may be possible 
to make temporary arrangements, but for a longer time 
permanent arrangements must be made. We will proceed 
to indicate what these arrangements are as far as we have 
been able to ascertain them. 

rhe l.eip/ig Mission, whose field was chiefly in the 
ranjore and Madura Districts and in Madras, very early in 
the war made a transfer of its work to the (Church of 
Sweden Mission, which was working in an adjoining field, 
rhe schools belonging to the mission, however, were under 
the control of a committee, appointed by the Madras 
Kepresentative (^(mncil of Missions and recognised by the 
Madras ( jovernment. 'Fhis arrangement still continues. 
Phe Indian l.utheran (Church has greall> developed. It 
has been constituted into a self-adminislering Church with 
a regular constitution. The ( iiilvd (Ihurch IlvniUi says, “No 
longer is it constitutionally attached to the Lutheran Church 
of Sweden. It is registered under the (Jovernment Act, and 
is n<»w able to hold the properl> connected with it. The 
Swedish missionaries have handed over to the representa- 
tive body of the (Jhurch all the pastoral, evangelistic, and 
elementary educational work of the mission.” From an 
account of the Synod, when the Church was organised, 
published in The Gospel Witness, we learn that the fact that 
(jovernment was about to take possession of the property 
led to the incorporation of the Church. The executive is to 
consist of three ordained ministers and two laymen. “ The 
terms of membership, as defined in the memorandum of 
association and rules, according to which the Church was 
registered on the 29th January, were wide enough to 
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include other Lutherans in the Tamil country.” If Govern- 
ment sanctions the transfer, the Leipzig Mission will be 
adequately cared for by this arrangement. 

The Herrmannsburg Mission, working in the South 
Teliigu country, has been taken over by an American 
Lutheran Mission, called the Ohio Mission, and the 
American Hvangelical Lutheran Mission, whose head- 
quarters in India are at (nnitur, has charge of the work. 
Whether the stations arc adequately manned we are not 
certain, but we have no doubt that the work will soon be 
fully cared for. 

The Schleswig-Holstein or Breklam Mission, working in 
the North Telugu country and among aboriginal tribes, has 
also been taken over by an American Lutheran Society, 
whose Indian head-quarters are at Kajahmundry, and in 
course of time missionaries w'ill be sent out to man the 
stations. During the period of transition it cannot be 
expected that the various institutions will be fully main- 
tained. The educational work of this and the Merrmanns- 
burg Mission is under the control of a committee of the 
Madras Representative (Council of Missions. 

The Basel Mission carried on a far more extensive and 
complicated work than the other missions, and it has been 
the more difficult to make satisfactory arrangements for its 
transfer to suitable bodies. This has, however, been 
accomplished, and the work has been divided in the following 
way. I he churches that had advanced furthest towards 
self-support and self-government were those in Malabar, 
whose language is Malayalam. For some time it was in 
contemplation that those churches should unite with the 
South India I nited (Church. The members of the churches 
were consulted, and it was agreed that the union should 
take place. This has been happily accomplished from 
the 1st April last. When the Malabar (Church (Council 
is organised according to its new constitution, a 
board of seven members will form the executive. Till 
then a committee, consisting of members of the South 
India I'nited Church and of the Malabar Council, will 
administer the churches and missions. The amount of 
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mission work to be supervised is very large, and we under- 
stand that the South India United Church has appointed 
the Rev. V, Santiago, the Moderator of the Church, and the 
Rev. J. Banninga to superintend the mission work. There 
are great possibilities for development, and all will 
unite in the prayer that God’s blessing may richly rest upon 
the union accomplished. The National Missionary Society 
has assumed responsibility for the work in North Kanara, 
and the Syrian Church in Travancore will provide the 
workers and most of the funds. The National Missionary 
Society is to be congratulated on accepting so onerous a 
task, and it has the good wishes of all the missionaries. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society was asked by the 
National C^oiincil to be responsible for the work on the 
Nilgirisand in (^oorg, and that Mission took charge on the 1st 
of January last. Fhe remaining work of the Basel Mission 
is in the Southern Maratha country, and a new Missionary 
Society has been formed to care for it. The Society is 
called the Kanarese I^vangelical Missionary Society, and, 
with funds supplied from Switzerland and under the 
guidance of the National Missionary (Council, this Society 
will be able to develop the work in South Maratha. 

(Connected with the Basel Mission, but managed by a 
separate directorate, are very large industrial institutions, 
which have greatly helped to support the mission. We 
believe that an Hnglish company has been formed to 
acquire the property, anJ to carry on the industries on lines 
similar to those adopted by the Basel Mission. 

The position of Gossner’s Mission in C^hota Nagpur is 
somewhat different from that of other German Missions. 
When the missionaries were interned, the head of the 
mission approached the Bishop of (]hota Nagpur, and an 
arrangement was made by which the Bishop undertook to 
manage the schools and to assist the l.utheran pastors and 
catechists in caring for the churches, without in any way 
attempting to impair their loyalty to the Lutheran Church. 
It was then thought the war would soon be over, and 
that the missionaries would return. That is now 
impossible, and some arrangements must be made, for 
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the churches cannot stand alone. The political position in 
Chota Nagpur makes the situation more complex, and we 
understand that the National and the Bihar and Orissa 
Representative Councils have the whole subject of the 
future of this mission under consideration, and wc have no 
doubt they will devise an equitable settlement. The 
mission is under deep obligation to the Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur and his fellow-workers for the time, thought, 
devotion, and money expended upon the mission. 

It will be seen that satisfactory steps have been taken 
in every instance to conserve and develop the work begun 
and carried on so vigorously and thoroughly by the various 
German societies. That the work has suffered no loss, no 
one acquainted with the missions would assert, but there is 
every reason to be grateful that greater losses have not 
occurred. When the peace terms have been signed, and 
when the will of the British (Jovernment and the (Jovern- 
ment of India has been made known, it will be possible for 
all those societies that have undertaken such heavy 
additional responsibilities to develop the various institutions, 
ecclesiastical, educational, philanthropic, evangelistic, and 
industrial that have been committed to their care. 

(Connected with the ah<ive missions there were before 
the war about 280 missionaries, excluding missionaries' 
wives, over 52,000 communicants, nearly I60,0(K) Christians, 
while in the schools there were about 110,(K)0 scholars. 
From these figures some idea may be obtained f)f the extent 
of the work of German Missions in India. 

It is very pleasing to record the appreciation of the 
action of the Government of India by non- British mission- 
aries. The Gosprl Wiincss, the Indian organ of Lutheran 
Missions, w rites : 

“All non-Kritish misitiunarie.s owe the liberal anJ ju!»l HritiKh («overn* 
ment a ijreat debt for the way In which it has allowed their work to jjo on 
unhindered. We feel sure that all such missionaries are deeply appreciative 
of this boon and take a peculiar pride in showing* their loyalty to the (lovern- 
ment whose |{uests they are in India." 
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The Year’s Harvest 

AMERICAN BAPTIST TELUGU MISSION 

If is not easy to review a report of the nature of the one published by 
the American Baptist Teluj(u Mission, as it consists, for the most part, 
of short paragraphs written by individual workers, respectini^ the various 
forms of work in their districts. While to those with an intimate know- 
ledge of the many small stations there is plenty to interest, the general reader 
finds it difficult to ^et a bird's eye view of the whole. Much excellent 
work is bein^ done, and in spite of the difficulties of manning the stations 
throu|{h the shortajte of missionaries the mission is able to report prof{ress 
in many directions. 7'here is, however, a falling off of 3,(M)0in the member- 
ship, due in part to the larjje death rate from infliien/.a. Here, as elsewhere, 
the scouriie carried off ^reat numbers. 

“ 7'he word ‘ influen/.a ’ needs no explanation. It was world-wide and 
left a vivid impression of horror in its wake. We have worked through 
many epidemics of cholera and two of plaj^iie, but we have' iiener seen 
such abject misery as accompanied influen/.a in these villages. Whole 
families were laid low in such swift succession that there was no one to 
care for, or even to cook food or i'lve water or medicine to, the sick ones. 
In some villafies there were none left with strength to di|{ graves, and the 
bodies of the dead were thrown into wells. The starved condition of the 
people, owin^ to famine conditions. left them no reserve strenjith with 
which to resist the disease, (complications of all sorts followed. W here 
the victims were near enouf<h that we ^ot their cases from the start, we 
were able to combat the disease. < )f nejjlected cases coming after pneumonia 
or other complications had set in, the death-rate was very heavy, (calls for 
help came to us Irom all parts of the country. With the aid of the motor 
cycle we were able to respond to some of these, and brinjJ relief to many.’* 

riic w(irk amon^ the criminals of India is full of peculiar interest. That 
the work of those in charge is varied may be seen from the followinji extract 
taken from the account of the ^ erukala (Criminal Settlement, kavali. 

“ In spite of the very lar^e increase in the membership of the Settle- 
ment, it has been possible, with few' exceptions, to keep the people busy 
all the year through. Kepairs to some thirty miles of road ; mendin|i{ weak 
tank bunds against the coming of the rains ; rebuildin){ an overflow weir fur 
a tank that had burst, due to the ryots cutting the bund for fear of flood ; 
clearinjl the channels for draining the swamp lands at Hitra^funta and Allur ; 
labour in planting and cuttiiifi crops ; cutting the firewood from a coupe in 
the forest reserve ; making bricks and burninj^ lime : building the new office 
for the deputy collector ; cutting laterite from the stone quarry for these 
and other works ; buildin{< old huts for the settlement ; carpentry and 
w eaving on a small scale : fiirnishiny^ labour to a few selected local employers; 
workinil their <iwn lands at Allur and Kitraiiunta ; all these ha\e meant work 
f<ir all, and real industry for some, includin){ the manajjer and his staff.” 

LONDON MISSION, GOOTY 

This is a bri^^htly written little report, and full of interest. The two 
extracts j(iven below may be taken as representative of the whole. They 
set forth some of the appallinf{ difficulties our mission workers have had to 
face durinni the past year, and how bravely the humble Christian members 
have tried to meet the calamity. 
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Throu({hout the year the price of |(rain has been steadily risinj(, and 
the failure of the early rains caused us much apprehension of famine. 
Thouj{h those fears have been removed by a sufficiency of rainfall over the 
whole of the district during the latter portion of the year, and the prospect 
of harvest is {{ood, yet prices still remain at an abnormal level, and |{rain is 
very scarce. The f{reat majority of our Christians have for some months 
been compelled to live on one meal a day, and even for that, 1 fear, many 
of them have had to contract debts at a very hi^h rate of interest. This 
scarcity has compelled the people to take away from school every child who 
could earn an anna or two a day ; and our schools, at the moment of writing, 
are terribly depleted of classes above the infant standard. Such children 
as are attending school are so ill*fed that it is impossible for them to do 
satisfactory work. The teachers themselves, unable to obtain proper 
nourishment, could not he expected tii do their work with the same zest 
and enthusiasm as in better years. 

“ F'urther, in September, the influenza, which has ravaged the whole 
world, be^an its deadly work in this district amon^ a half-starved people, 
and the toll was dreadful. Hy far the {greater number of people attacked by 
the disease were unable to obtain any medical help whatsoever ; and our in> 
structions sent round to all the catechists, telling them what to do, i.r., to 
see that the people had plenty of nourishment, and lived in the open air, 
were almost like a mockery, because the nourishment could not be obtained. 
One of the catechists, as soon as he ^ot the instructions, went to his two 
principal villages, and called the elders together to discuss what they should 
do. They passed orders that all the people were to live day and nij^ht in the 
open air, and that anyone found sieepinti indoors, with doors and windows 
closed, would be fined, or, if too old, or too poor to pay a fine, w<nild he 
beaten. We may smile at the imperious action, hut the rule was lienerally 
carried out, and not one pers<in in those con^retiations suffered from the 
complaint. In another conj^re^ation where the rule was not curried out, 
almost the whole con^re^^atiori died. I he number of deaths amont{ our 
(Christians is not yet known, hut judi^ini^ by the villa^es I have visited, ten 
per cent, of the total number of (Christians is a low estimate.” 

The special meetings held in the course (»f the year, harvest festivals, 
summer schools, and teachers’ meetings, appear to have been successful. 

UNION MISSION TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM 

'I'he ruberculosis Sanatorium at Madanapallc makes steady progress, and 
bids fair to accomplish the high aims set by the promoters. 'I'hoiigh all 
the buildings are not yet complete, additions have been made. The “ Fvelyn 
Kirwan .Memorial, ” erected by (Captain Kirwan and H. W. Stoney, Rsq., 
C.I.E., is nearing completion ; the two double wards for purdah women will 
soon be finished ; the choultry given by Kaja I. V enkata Kanga .Singh will 
soon be available for visitors. 'Ihe following paragraph from the body (»f 
the report will serve to give an idea ol the results the doctors have been 
able to obtain in the Sanatorium. 

” It may be wise to call attention hereto the fact that a large percentage 
of those going from us as apparently arrested have continued to improve and 
we hope will become entirely cured. Others have, in from three months to 
a year, relapsed and returned to us in a very discouraging condition. It is in 
these cases sometimes possible to give relief, but it is usually only temporary. 

1 write this in the hope that friends and relatives of those leaving us will 
render all assistance possible to the ex>patients to help them to continue 
their sanatorium system of life at home until there is no likelihood of a 
relapse. Influenza brought on a relapse in some. A few do recover even 
from these relapses if their first condition has not been too advanced. 43. H 
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per cent, of those who came left us in an apparently arrested condition, 
while in 82 per cent, life has been prolonf{ed and made more comfortable.'* 

During the year there has been an unusual number of European patients, 
-and it will he necessary tf) erect more huildin($s to meet the demands for 
accommodation. Durinji the year there were in all 287 people, hailin{{ 
from all parts of South India, and includinji^ men and women from every 
class. The sanatorium is supplying; a lon({-felt want, and its usefulness will 
increase with the passin|{ years. 

TRACT AND BOOK SOCIETY, BANGALORE 

'I'he apprehensions of the committee of this society, that the leasinjl of 
their new premises to the military for tea rooms would prove detrimental to 
the work, were not realised, for it is reported that there has been no 
diminution in the amount of business carried on in the limited premises 
available. The (Central Depot sales have amounted to nearly Rs. 47,0(K1, 
which is in excess of previous years. It is ^ratifyin^ to note that over 
Ks. 4,(100 ha\ e been spent in printing and binding hooks and tracts. The 
Editorial Secretary is able to report the publication of a number of the 
Kanarese hooks promised last year, a very welcome addition to the stock of 
hooks availahie for Kanarese people. Other hooks arc in preparation, and 
will appear in the course of this year. It now remains to create a readinji 
public for the increasinji supply of hooks available. The report contains an 
account ol the methods adopted for creatinf{ an interest amon|i{ Hindus in 
the literature published, and f(ives a number of instances of successful use 
of Christian hooks. 


Literature 


The I^n mi ftli'.s o/ C.il izvnshiit, by Sir 111 vitv .Ionks. Macmillan and Co., 

St. Martin Street, London ; price, .^s. 6d. net. 

The author states that the hook was written for the benefit of the 
soldiers who were studying Civics. The aim of the hook is “ to show that 
the welfare *)f the State and the welUheinjJ of the citizens depend upon 
moral conditions ; and that the recf»{tnition of this truth stands foremost 
amon^ our practical needs. ” The war has raised the issue whether the 
State is or is not a moral aj^ent. (Germany has forced the question upon 
the civilised nations in an unambi|{uous w'a> . It has repudiated the 
ohlifiations we call moral. This hook forcibly aryiues that the State must 
have the moral welfare of its subjects at heart, and repudiates the position 
accepted by so many that as lonjt as work is well done, the moral character 
of the doer need not be taken into account. ^\'e quote a para|$raph to show 
the style of the writer : 

We conclude that the function of the State, and its aim in issuing! its 
laws and controllinit the lives of its citizens, is to educate them for their own 
sakes, in the sense not of framinit their beliefs for them, however true they 
may be, hut of inspirinjt them with that love of truth which pursues the truth,* 
and fosterinjt their power to form for themselves beliefs which arc true. 
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Within the limits of this, the ultimate end of the State, 1 um not able 
to see that there is anythin^S which the State may not do, or any de- 
partment of man’s life, however private, into which its entrance would he 
an invasion and interference. On the other hand the State that is loyal to 
this end will wisely refrain in many ways from ‘ interfering ’ with its 
citizens.” 

Now that the people of India are heinf{ placed in the way of attainin^i 
full citizenship, we should like to see this book widely circulated and 
carefully studied hy all who wish to make full proof of their citizenship. 
There are so many thin|{s in this ctuintry that divide men from one another, 
that it is essential that there should he a bond that unites. That bond must 
he a moral bond, or the State will ha\e no true foundation on which to 
build. The chanf{es that are taking place in India are removing the ancient 
landmarks and supping the foundations of Indian philosophy and relif$ion, 
and it is essential before hej^innin^ to build that the foundations shall be 
laid in righteousness. In this connection we quote a passaj{e from a paper 
by Miss Stephen, S.Th., who has made a most careful study of Indian thought 
not only from India's sacred books but also from the people themselves. 
Writing in The i'.h risl ittn ('oliei/e Motjtt: i ne , she says ; 

” There is a demand in India to-day for self-government. Many Indians 
claim the right to control their tiwn public affairs, and want to assume 
responsibility for those of their neighbours. Now any Home Ruler must 
believe in free will : if he does not, why should he care what sort of rule he 
lives under ? 'I'he true believer in the unknown Self would become a 
Siimifidsi and retire from the world instead of thrusting himself inti> the 
management of world affairs. Hut to believe in free will, real personality 
and the ultimate distinction between good and evil, is to abandon the old 
foundations of Indian thought. It is not a question of a foreign dogma, 
brought from the west and urged tm any (»ne by outsiders : it is the argument 
of circumstances forced on him by actual life. Self-government implies 
free will, he cannot have one without confessing his belief in the other. 
Then the L'panishads must go, and with the I V«nishads the Hhakti religions 
which rest on them, and both of these are seen to have been only attempts, 
courageous and often most touching, blind alleys of thought, leading to an 
impossible conclusion.” 

In these circumstances it is necessary that the citizens of India should 
he instructed in the principles tif citizenship, and if India is not to make 
shipwreck, that instruction must have its inspiration in morality based on 
the fear of (>od and humanity to one’s neighbour. 

'The Tnulil inns nf f slant , hei iKj nil /\ssnif on Hie Ornjin ami Value nf 

Muhanintailan T rad it inn , hy \he Hex . (ioi.ossCK. Christian 

Literature Society, Madras ; price H as. 

.Mr. (loldsack is a careful student of Islam, and has written many useful 
books both for missionaries and Muhammadans. This latest hook will he 
helpful to missionaries among .Muslims in enabling them to trace many of 
the beliefs held hy .Muhammadans hut nut found in the Ouran. The 
author has little difficulty in showing that many of the traditions have a very 
precarious foundation, or no foundation at all. These traditions do not add 
to the strength of Islam, but they foster superstition end credulity. Muham- 
madans would profit hy a careful study of the hook. 
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The Christian . l.iterature Society, Madras, has sent us a copy of a 
pamphlet by Dr. Criswold, entitled Hepeniunce tis i littsf rated frttm the 
Old Testament /‘satms and from the Vanina tiprnns of the Hiq-Veda; 
price 1 an. This is a study of comparative religion of the ri^ht kind. Re* 
pentance is carefully defined and illustrated, and the need of it pressed home 
from personal experience. e trust there will he a wide circulation 
of the pamphlet omon^ Hindus, l-'rom the same publishers we have received 
a copy of The \ i 1 1 mje Sn ndoy Srhottl , by Fdward A. Annett, of the World's 
Sunday School Association ; price 1 an. I he pamplilet contains many su^J^Jes- 
tions for mana({ers and teachers of such schools. 

Messrs. Macmillan and (Zo.. St. Martin's Street, London, have sent 
us a copy of the Senior Kook of Oral and Wiitten E.\ ereises in Enijtish 
(.oinposition, hy Robert S. W ciod ; price ‘^d. The method and the exercises 
should prove helpful to senior students. 

We have recei\ed copies of two bulletins issued hy I nion Iheolo^ical 
Seminary. New ^drk. Oneisthe Annual Catalogue, containing a list «>f the 
subjects taught hy the professors. Tliere arc the following courses in mis- 
sions : — The home base ol missions ; the foreign task of the church ; mission 
principles and methods ; the church in the mission field ; social aspects of 
foreign missions ; problems of racial contact ; social equipment for foreign ser- 
vice ; the science of missions ; educational de\ elopment in oriental countries ; 
problems in missionary education. 'Hie would-be missionary can here 
receive enlightenment and guidance. Ihe second bulletin contains an 
account of the inauguration oi three prolessors, one of tliem being the 
Rev. 1). .1. Meming, Ph.l)., as Professor of Missions. Dr. Fleming was 
for some years a professor in tl;e (dristian ('ollege. Lahore. In his inaugural 
address he spoke ol the solidarity of the human family and the new 
conception ol h.uman need. I luit need was sevenfold — hygienic, economic, 
educational, social, aesthetic, moral, and religious. The measure of our 
('hrislian outreach to ti e vsorld is the measure of our valuation of Jesus 
('.hrist. Ihcre sliould he possible in our time the greatest missionary 
movement of all history. e quote a paragraph : 

“ Now, however, through the patient researches of innumerable 
students through travel, wire, lilm, and press, our whole world stands 
revealed. Men are acquiring a consciousness of humanity ; they are passing 
from parochial to wiirld thought ; they are seeing that the modern mind and 
heart and conscience can be limited by no frontiers. Furthermore, nothing 
less than an unprecedented exhibition of the ('hrist spirit can offset the 
unrighteous influences issuing from many phases of so-called Christendom. 
Surely this generation is called to inaugurate a fourth great missionary era 
fvir the Christianization of a world." 

From the ('hrislian Literature Society, .Madras, we hav e receiv ed a copy 
of the Rev. K. (L Sircar’s Eishers of J/e/i,in Tamil; price 4 as. Also in 
Telugii, A ( Uninei Hat ion tu’tineen Tino i'.hrist itins alonil Eraiiijel isat ion , 
hy Sarella Samuel Subbayya ; price ^ pies. 

'Fwo numbers of The Dehni Seoul have been received, and it is evi- 
dent the hoy scouts in the American Presbyterian Mission School there are 
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enthusiastic in their efforts to develop the movensent. The mafiar.ine is 
very interesting to those familiar with the school. 

In the April number of The Mnslem IVor/f/, Miss Jenny de Mayer 
Ijivcs an interesting account of the preparation of literature for Russian 
Moslems. Miss Eveline A. Tl.omst>n carries the reader to Constantinople 
and shows how the Women’s Colle^je there is a vital force in reconstruction. 
'I'hat .Muhammadan women themselves are eaf^er for social uplift and even 
radical reforms, is clear from a most interestinii report jjiven of an All-India 
Moslem Ladies' Conference at Lucknow and attended by Miss Marjiuerite 
B. Walter. Popular Islam, that is the common belief of the masses and 
their conditions, is strikinjjly described in twc> articles — one on “ Illiteracy 
amonj{ Indian Moslems," which according to the (»overnment census is over 
95 , and the other on superstitions connected with " Evil Spirits and the Evil 

Eye in Turkey, " by Dr. Ceor^e White. Other articles treat of Islam in 
Syria ; the Crescent as a symbol of Islam, and the Muhammadans in Syria 
durinji the war. I here are two articles of special interest to students of 
theology and mysticism — one a translation of an Indian Sufi Hymn by Siraj- 
ud-Din with the English verse by Mr. Howard Walter ; and the other t»n 
the .Moslem idea <if knowledjfe illustrated from the Life of Al <Iha/-ali, by a 
missionary to Arabia, Rev. F. .1. Harny. 


Correspondence 

SADHU SUNDAR SINGH 

7'o Uie Tilifnr nf I iii Hvhvi.si Fii.i.u 

DkvhSih, — In yt)ur review t)f *' Sadhu Siindar Sin^h : culled of (iod," 
in the .March issue of Thk Ilxnvi.si Fiki o, paMc 1^9, we note that you 
challenge the accuracy of the author. our statement is as follows : “ One 
chapter is not quite accurate, and does not a^ree with information we have 
received. In chapter \I\' it is stated that there was a proposal to send him 
to Canada as a missionary to the Sikhs there, hut ' it was, however, found 
impossible at that time for an Indian to procure a passage to (Canada and the 
idea was abandoned.’ Our information is that Sadhu Sundar Sindh’s passage 
was taken, his passport prepared, and everything was in order for him to 
sail; hut he suddenly disappeared, and tele|{rums were sent out to the effect 
that Sundar Sin^fh slept in Jesus." 

W’e presume that your charge of inaccuracy applies to the two followinif 
points : i 1) The assertion by the author that it was impossible to secure a 
passajfe to Canada for Sadhu Sundar Sin^h. 'I'he hypothesis that some 

one, bither Dr. Swift himself, a Roman Catholic medical man, or “a 
friendly priest " throu^fh the instrumentality of Dr. Swift wired to the 
Sadhu's friends that he was dead. 

With regard to the first point, the C#overnment of Canada would not 
admit any Indians into the country who did not come on a throu|{h ticket 
from India. No shipping company would issue such a ticket and therefore 
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the proposal was abandoned. With reference to this Canon Sandys writes 
as follows : 

“ Sunder Sini^h came to me in the autumn of 1912. I wanted to send him 

as a missionary to the Sikhs in British Columbia I failed however 

to 4et a passage for him, as the fvovernment no doubt was at that time 
receivinf{ private information about the British Columbian Sikhs.” 

Canon Sandys* veracity can hardly be questioned ; and this, therefore, 
entirely disposes of that part of the char^Je. 

The second charge is less easy to meet for the simple reason that it is 
made with reference to what is obviously a hypothesis on the part of the 
author to account for the tele^lrams ; hut we think we can show that the 
hypothesis is based on fairly reasonable grounds. It is, however, not quite 
clear as to what the complaint of the reviewer is on this point. His 
criticism is in our judflment entirely without point unless it means that 
Sundar Sinjlh himself sent the telegrams, or that he had |{uilty knowledge of 
their hein^ sent. 

It is of c()urse admitted that telei(rams were fent to certain persons 
announcinfl the Sadhu’s death. But it does not follow that they were sent 
by the Sadhu, nor does it follow that he is i^uilty of complicity with the 
sender. Still less is the fact that these tele($rams were sent any sort of proof 
that there is any inaccuracy on the part of the author of this little book. 

When the Sadhu could not be sent to Canada he went from Calcutta, via 
the lUP. and (>.1. He did not disappear, but went on a preachin/^ tour 
through the C. P. and C. I. with the full knowledf{e of Canon Sandys, to 
whom he wrote frequently. He went to Bombay, possibly in the hope that 
he miflht be able to to Palestine, which he had for some time wished to 
do ; but whatever the reason was it does not matter. He left Bombay and 
travelled north, fell in with the Homan Catholic medical man, by name Dr. 
Swift, and appears to have announced to him his intention to undertake a 
lon^ fast. The doctor apparently tried to dissuade him but without result. 
It is quite certain that early in 1913 he did the fast recorded in chapter XIV. 

Again we must quote Canon Sandys. He says in the letter previously 
•eferred to; “In January, 1913,1 received a telegram to say that he 
lad died. I wrote to the station master at the station from which the 
elegrams were sent.” The station master’s reply to Canon Sandys was 
hat a hl(tcL’-c(Htlc(i gentleman had sent the telegrams announcing the Sadhu’s 
eath. Now the Sadhu has never been known to discard his saffron robe 
ince he took his vow, and in the absence of any evidence on the point it 
'ould be most unfair to assume that he did so in this case. It therefore 
eems a fair inference that the Sadhu did not send the telegrams. 

Thirty days after the Sadhu left Bombay he wrote to Bishop Lefroy 
tating that he had been fasting in the jungle beyond Debra Dun. Previous to 
his he wrote to Canon Sandys ; and it is hardly conceivable that any man in 
lis senses should have done this if he had either sent these telegrams himself 
\T even knew they had been sent. Had he done so, it would probably have 
been the means of entirely discrediting him with Canon Sandys at least. 
This would appear to dispose entirely of the implication that the Sadhu was 
in any way guilty of any complicity in the matter of the telegrams. 
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These facts seem to us to establish clearly three things : — 

1. No passage for Canada was or could be obtained. 

2. The tele|$rams announcinj{ the Sadhu’s death were sent off hy a 
black-coated person, and therefore were not sent by the Sadhu. 

3. The Sadhu had no complicity with the sender of the telegrams. All 
the people we know who have had anythinf( to do with the Sadhu hafe been 
impressed by his absolute sincerity and thorouf^h sanity, and since his own 
account of the whole affair, which has been faithfully reproduced in the 
book, entirely agrees with the above conclusions, we hold there is no 
alternative but to accept them as correct. 

There is one thin^l further we desire to say. In the “ Foreword ” to 
the book in question it is stated by one of the sanest and most respected 
missionaries in South India that the whole of the matter has been the subject 
of conversations with the Sadhu ; and the book is issued with his imprima- 
tur in the form of a letter. On the other hand your reviewer j{ives no hint 
gf his authority for the information on which the criticism is based. This 
sort of thinf$ is usually classed as rumour, and rumour may be valueless. 
It certainly seems to us that in makinji such serious char)(es of inaccuracy 
your reviewer’s authority for his information should have been stated. 

There is much in the Sadhu's life that is difficult to understand and to 
explain fully, but in the case of this book every effort has been made to 
get at the truth ; and we do not think we are asking too much when we 
request that such criticism as that of your reviewer should be supported by 
indisputable evidence. 

We regret we have not replied earlier owing to the fact that the Sadhu 
has been out of India for some time and has only recently returned. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. A. Popi.iiY, 

.loSEl'H PaSSMORK. 

j The reviewer of Mrs. Parker’s book, who has read the above letter,, 
writes to us: — I regret that with regard to the passport question the 
statement 1 made is not accurate. At that time the sanction of the Canadian 
(lovernment could not be obtained, and that caused delay in getting a 
passage for Siindar Singh. With regard to the telegrams, 1 should like to 
ask Messrs. Popley and Passmore the following questions: — 1. i)n what 
date and with what expressed intention did Sundar Singh leave Dr. Nugent 
at Ujjain ? 2. On what date and from what station were the telegrams 

announcing that Sundar Singh slept in Jesus sent? 3. f^id Sundar Singh 

pass through that station on that date? 4. On what date did Sundar Singh 

write to the late Metropolitan stating that he had fasted for forty days? 
5. Has Sundar Singh given two different names to the person who is said to 
have sent the telegrams ? 6. Did Sundar Singh give as the address of this 

person in Bombay a place that cannot be found? 7. Has any person, 

except Sundar Singh himself, met the man who is said to have sent the 

telegrams? Definite answers to all these questions are available, and if 
Messrs. Popley and Passmore will obtain and study them, they will then 
know whether my remarks were based on ‘ rumour ’ or on fact. They will 
also know that their letter is the special pleading of men who ignore 
inconvenient facts. I did not say that Sundar Singh sent the telegrams, but 
the fact that a ' black-coated gentleman ' sent them does not prove that 
Sundar Singh was not privy to the fact. There are many other questions I 
should like to ask, hut the above must suffice for the present.” — EnrroR.^ 
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Obituary 

REV. JOHN FERGUSON STEELE, M.A , D.D. 

A ^reat missionary passed away on May 22nd, when Dr. Steele, of the 
Irish Presbyterian Mission, entered into rest, after nearly thirty-six years' 
service in India. He f$ave himself chiefly to his own mission, but recently 
he took part in inter-mission featherings, and was a valuable member of the 
National Missionary Council, where his ripe experience and judicious coun- 
sel were highly appreciated. He fully entered into the spirit of brotherhood 
that pervades the Council, and those who were present at the opening 
meeting of the Council in Kenares will not soon forget the devotional ser- 
vice he conducted, giving thanks to Cod for the signing of the armistice, 
news of which had reached Benares the previous day. He was convener of 
the Council’s Committee on Co-operation and Unity. We copy the follow- 
ing record of Dr. Steele’s labours from The Indian St((ndard . 

There must he many all over India, especially in the Presbyterian 
Churches, who will hear with deep sorrow and the sense of great personal 
loss the news of Dr. Steele’s death. Those who were present at the 
(leneral Assembly at Nagpur will remember him not only as the model 
Clerk of Assembly, clear and thoroughly business-like in carrying on the 
work of the Court, but still more will they remember the eloquent and 
touching sermon he preached at the Sabbath evening service from the words, 
“ Oh that one would give me water to drink of the well of Bethlehem which 
is by the gate ! ” As Clerk of Assembly, member of the National Council 
of Missions, and chairman of the Bombay Representative Council of 
Missions, Dr. Steele has in recent years become more widely known, but 
his fellow-workers in the Irish Presbyterian Mission have known all along 
what a precious possession the Church of Christ had in him, how wise he 
was in counsel, how capable and systematic and thorough in everything he 
undertook, how clear and logical in all his thinking, how ready at all times 
to serve, yet how indifferent to honours and rewards, and above all how 
devoted and consecrated to the cause of Christ and His kingdom. 

In his early years he laid himself and all his gifts a living glad sacrifice 
on (lod’s altar. At school and college he took a high place, winning 
scholarships and prizes in every year of his course, and graduating with first 
honours ; winning friends, too, life-long friends, many of whom in manses 
scattered over the length and breadth of Ireland, will hear with profound 
sorrow of his death. His fellow-students knew that with his exceptional 
gifts he could have secured fame and fortune in any career he might select, 
hut he had made his decision, and having put his hand to the plough he never 
looked back. 

When in his last year at the Assembly’s College, Belfast, an earnest 
appeal was made by Dr. Fleming Stevenson, then Convener of the Foreign 
Mission, for volunteers for mission work in India, Dr. Steele heard in that 
appeal the call of God, and offered himself gladly. 

Dr. Steele’s first year in India was spent at Rajkot, laying the founda- 
tion of a scholarly and profound knowledge of the Gujarati language, with 
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Dr. (J. P. Taylor as helper and ^uide. At the end of that year he was 
appointed to the charj^e of Anand, one of the most important stations in the 
mission. It was a heavy and responsible task to commit to a younjJ man at 
the end of his first year in the country, but the results abundantly proved 
that the Council had made no mistake. From the very first Dr. Steele 
showed the wisdom and caution and zeal which characterised his whole period 
of service. Most of his 35 years in India was spent in Anand and Ahmed- 
abad, with short periods at Wadhwan and Surat and Broach, and everywhere 
he made full proof of his ministry, preaching with power and acceptance to 
crowds in the city bazaars, the village r/io/v/.v, and the j^reat Hindu melds, 
teachin|$ and building up the ^{rowin^ church in the faith and knowled^je of 
Christ ; admonishinil and rebuking with stern severity where the occasion 
required it, yet tender and kind to the truly repentant sinner, — a wise 
master-builder, whose work will stand the test. 

Dr. Steele was always a worker, yet so systematic was he in everythinjJ 
that he seemed able to do the work of any ordinary two men, and yet never 
to be in a hurry. Amidst all his ordinary duties and distractions he found 
time to look after the municipal affairs of Anand as President of the Coun- 
cil, and did that work so well that (Jovernment conferred on him the 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal ; and his spare hours (however he mana^{cd to ^et any) 
were ^iven to writing that splendid series of Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles with which he has enriched the Gujarati Christian literature, Com- 
mentaries on Romans, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians ; and 
at the time of his death he was en^aj^cd on a Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians. It is indeed impossible to describe fully all the 
services Dr. Steele rendered as missionary, churchman, educationalist 
and citizen. Early in his career it was remarked that he was puh'kn, and 
he was that in all he undertook. Durinj* his last furlouj^h the home church 
found use for his jjifts by making him Acting Convener of the boreign 
Mission, and rij{ht well did he justify the selection. And thoujjh Dr. Steele 
himself resisted as lonjJ as he could, the Theoloj^ical Faculty insisted on 
marking their appreciation of his work by making him a D.D. The war 
brouf^ht a ^(reat sadness into his life, as into so many lives, when his brave 
younf{ son, his only son, was killed flying in France. Dr. Steele bore the blow 
with marvellous fortitude and self-c<introl, and went on with his work. 
That was his way, thoughtful for others and ever ready to share in another’s 
sorrow, but keepinj^ his own wounds hidden in his own heart. And so at 
all our gatherings he was the cheeriest and brightest. He was at his best in 
the social gatherings of our Irish Mission Council, when after a long, 
strenuous day’s work we gathered for an hour or two after dinner, and the 
time was spent in characteristic Irish fashion. None could excel him in 
seeing the point of a joke, in quick and telling repartee, in readiness to 
cap a good story with a better one. Well may we ask and wonder, how 
can we carry on without him ? Yet we can trust (lod to fill up the vacant 
place and carry on His work, and it should be our uppermost thought just 
now to thank and praise Him for the good gift He gave the Church in India 
when lle^ave us Dr. Steele. To the brave helpmeet, who nursed him so 

3 
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devotedly durinf( his last iliness, and to his orphaned daughters we offer 
sincerest sympathy, and pray for them an abundant measure of divine 
consolation and strength. 

H. R.S. 

MRS. J. A. GRAHAM 

With deep ref$ret we record the death of Mrs. (vraham, wife of the 
Rev. J. A. (Graham, the founder of the Colonial Homes, at Kalimponf$. 
We take the following from Mission \etns. 

It is quite certain that no event in all its history has ever stirred the 
depths of feeling in Kalimpon^ and the whole district, as the startlinj$ly 
sudden and unexpected death of Mrs. Cjraham. Never before in this place 
have so many people of every race and caste and lanfjuage been drawn 
together in a bond of common ^rief and sense of loss, as by the passinji 
from their midst of the one whom they all with one consent referred 
to as “ The Mother of us all.” Many still find it impossible to believe that 
she has really f{one ; still less can any imagine how Kalimpong will be 
Kalimpong without her presence. 

Hravely disregarding pain and other signs of increasing ill health, Mrs. 
(>raham kept on strenuously at work as long as it was physically possible. 
After a fortnight of great suffering, borne with all the lieroism of her 
utterly unselfish and courageous spirit, critical symptoms set in demanding 
immediate operation. She faced this and the possibility of death itself with 
the same faith and courage as she met all the difficulties and problems 
of life. Just before the operation many friends who knew the danger 
gathered in the church to pray for her restoration, and to commit her 
in life or death to (jod’s love and keeping. During the night that follow- 
ed she was wonderfully free from pain and frequently regained conscious- 
ness. Those who watched and tended her hoped against hope that she 
might win through, but this was not to be, and she passed away suddenly 
soon after 6 a.m, on May 15th. 

The news of her death spread rapidly in all directions, and the whole 
community were stricken with grief, as if each had lost a close relation and 
one of their oldest and best friends. Hundreds passed quietly in to have a 
last look at her face as she lay in the quiet majesty of death with a 
beautiful smile on her face. There were no loud demonstrations of grief, 
hut a reverent and restrained sorrow which was far more real and touching. 
The room was filled with glorious flowers, and every little lace worker and 
carpentry boy seemed to bring a little bunch or wreath to express their love 
and sorrow. The coffin was covered with beautiful flowers, and there were 
many more carried behind the coffin. 

A very short and beautiful service was held at the Macfarlane 
Memorial Church, which was filled to overflowing, and then hundreds and 
hundreds of people followed the coffin to its last resting place in the 
Homes* Cemetery. No one had ever seen such a sight before as that im- 
mense procession — practically the entire popul..tion of the bazaar. At the 
grave it was competed that there must have been some 1,500 persons 
standing above and all round. The hymn, ” Shall we gather at the river, ” 
was sung, and then the precious body was laid to rest amongst the little 
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f$roup of Homes’ children’s graves in the little enclosure that forms a 
pathetic little spot on the Homes’ hillside. It was by her own express 
wish that she was laid to rest at the Homes. 

In the Homes Mrs. (iraham was a worker. As Hony. Lady Super- 
intendent her duties were manifold. She knew where the broken pane 
was needed and where a cottage of girls needed dresses. She knew if the 
cottage supply of crockery needed replenishing or a little change was ne- 
cessary in the larder. To her came every kind of “ chit ” — requests for 
leave or transference, dissatisfaction with nuili or dhobi ^ unevenness in 
the work of the cottage, trouble with factious girls. No detail was too 
small for her personal attention, and her well known “ K. (>.” appeared 
on all orders for every kind of work connected with the cottages. Five 
times a week, rain or fine, she travelled the steep road nearly two 
miles long from the Mission to the Homes. She tried to visit each cot- 
tage once every week, and saw at first-hand exactly how they were 
going. No deputy ever relieved her, nor so long as she was physically 
able, did workers have to seek her out if an interview were necessary. 
She and her husband conducted a weekly prayer meeting for Homes’ 
workers. She had a special interest in the Scripture Union, and in spite 
of her multitudinous duties could always spare at least one evening per 
session to address the Homes (Juild of which she was Hony. Vice-President. 

REV. C. W. ROSS DE SOUZA 

Bishop Robinson writes under date of the 11th April : —Many residents 
of Bangalore who knew the Rev. Charles W. Ross de Souza, will grieve to 
learn of his death on the night of the Kith. Up till recently our deceased 
friend served as pastor of the Vepery Methodist F'piscopal Church, Madras, 
and Superintendent of the English District of the South India Conference. 
His ministerial career covered the long period of nearly thirty-eight years, 
during which he served in Meerut, Roorkee, Ajmer, Bangalore, Secundera- 
bad, Hyderabad, etc. Mr. Ross de Souza was a fine representative of the 
Anglo-Indian community. Without the advantages of university or 
theological degrees, he developed into an excellent preacher, whose lucid 
expositions of Holy Scripture in polished diction and faultless English one 
listened to with delight and profit. His administration of the affairs of his 
extensive district was marked by good judgment and sound ability. We 
tender our deep and respectful sympathy to the bereaved family circle. 

MISS M. E. LOWE 

We are sorry to record the death of Miss M. E. Lowe, of the (Juntur 
Mission. She passed away in a hospital at Bloomsburg, at Pen., her 
native place, some time in March. She had served two terms in India, 
and while on her second furlough had just begun to make her preparations 
for returning to India, where her heart was, when the fatal illness overtook 
her. While among us she was ever a devoted missionary, who never spared 
herself, but gave her time and her life freely for the work and the people 
among whom she laboured. Though always frail of body, yet in her quiet 
way she was able to put through a great deal of work.— 77ie (iospol Wiiness. 
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Current Mission News 

WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER 

The Chaplains on the battle front, amonj^ men who at any moment mif{ht 
pass nearer to the Presence of (>od, have learned that true theolo{|y is the 
knowledge of Cod indwelling now and here in His world, hearing its burdens 
of sin and suffering. They have had no time to study heresies buried 
centuries ago in tomes now thick with dust. They have been too busy 
helping each other in teaching their men the C>ospel that (rod came in the 
Person of I!is Son to redeem the world to look for motes in each other’s 
eyes. They have lound that Christianity is the eternal life which is the 
knowledge of (rod and of Jesus (!]hrist Whom He hath sent. 

There came on one day some weeks ago to the desk of the Secretary 
of the Commission of the American Episcopal Church on the world Con- 
ference on Faith and Order three printed papers from Chaplains in different 
parts of the world, all recognizing that Christianity is real and vital and 
therefore must be manifestly <me. It is time that the warring churches 
should realize, as these Chaplains do, that a divided Christianity is a false 
Christianity, a hindrance to the manifestation to all men everywhere of their 
Redeemer. And it is time, too, that those who are weary of un-Christian 
c<introversies among (Christians, and therefore take refuge in religious 
indifference, should realize that (»od is the ultimate Reality, one, infinite, 
eternal. I'he chaplains are humbly, courageously, hoping that (jod will let 
them teach us these lessons. 

One of these papers was a pamphlet of 68 small pages in Italian by a 
Roman (Catholic (Chaplain serving in Albania, entitled “ l.a (Juerra e la 
Riunione delle (Chiese Cristiane,” and published by Ausonia, Via Convertite 
8, Rome, Italy. 'I'he writer tells most simply, and therefore most movingly, 
of conferences among chaplains on the question, to them in the face of 
death all important, of Christian L-nity and of their hope that the World 
Conference will remove the prejudices and jealousies and mutual ignorances 
which centuries of division have engendered among Christians so that their 
hearts may be purified and set free to seek that unity which shall convince 
the world of Christ. 'Phe Chaplains were a Roman Catholic, a Russian, a 
(freek, an Anglican, and toward the end a Lutheran prisoner. 

Another paper was from England telling of the formation in the Church 
of England of an Ex-Chaplains’ Fellowship that together they may carry 
home the lessons they learned and try to stir the home churches to proclaim 
Christ to mankind by their unity. 

The third was from a Canadian Church of England Chaplain enclosing 
an address especially for Presbyterians urging reunion and printing in full the 
ad inicviiu report in England signed by Free Churchmen and Anglicans 
offering the fact of the historic Episcopate without any theory, as the basis 
of reunion. 

A Fellowship similar to that in England is to be formed in the 
LInited States as soon us a majority of the chaplains have returned. 
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An interesting; account of an earlier Conference, held in October, 1916, 
of some seventy chaplains, Anglicans, Presbyterians, W'esleyans and United 
Board, is “ Chaplains in Council,” published by Edward Arnold, London, 
at sixpence net. 

While this Bulletin was bein^ prepared, there came from an eminent 
Roman Catholic layman in Italy an account of a Lea}$ue of Prayer for Unity 
formed in Italy, of which both Protestants and Roman Catholics are mem- 
bers, and from a Church of England lady in Ceylon a letter about a Leaj^ue 
of Prayer she is forming. She plans to find in each conj^re^ation in the 
diocese four ladies, English, Singhalese, Burgher and Tamil. Her plan is 
that each of them shall get two others of the same nationality, so that there 
will be a number of groups of twelve, each made up of four races, and each 
group meeting for united prayer for unity. 

Every day reports come in from different parts of the world of the 
observance of the Octave of Prayer for Unity last January. One of them 
is from a Church of England Chaplain in Italy telling of the observance by 
two battalions served by him. 

THE SECRET SANNYASI MISSION 

A great deal is said about the number of secret Christian disciples in 
India, and we print two extracts which we have recently come across. The 
first is from The ('.b risl ian Pul viol, and is said to be written by one of the 
missionaries, with the initials, N.B.B. The second is from The Traixtii^ 
core and Cochin I)i(tces(tn Record, and is signed ” K. John.” W'e leave 
our readers to draw their own conclusions. 

I 

Our mission is conducted very largely on the methods adopted by the 
Church Missionary Society, while our Seminaries and Theological Colleges 
are run after the manner of those run by Presbyterian Churches. 

According to the teaching of St. Paul, we become everything to all men, 
C^reek amongst the (ireeks and Jews amongst the Jews, so that we may be the 
means of saving souls everywhere. Our ways of worship, rites aad rituals 
are purely Eastern, and yet we do nothing contrary to the general principles 
of Christianity. 

We believe that the Day of the Lord is very near at hand now and that 
the Christian religion will spread with great rapidity all over the world, and 
the time will soon come when there will be one flock under one shepherd 

Many of our Christian friends have been writing all kinds of funny 
things about us in the papers, some doubting our existence, some questioning 
our principles, and so on. One friend asks ” And who was the founder of 
your Church ? when did he live and where was he born ? ” etc. 

Listen to our answer now. The founder of our mission came from a 
very high caste Brahman family who remained in seclusion in the snows of 
Atra Rund for a long time. 

When Christ Jesus was horn in Judea, lie revealed Himself to all those 
men all over the face of the world who were waiting His time in long 
expectation. The founder of our mission also had the honour of seeing 
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Christ the Saviour in His human form ; and the foundation of our mission 
dates from that time. Ours is a strongly organised mission which comprises 
hundreds of missionaries Brethren, why should we attempt to deceive you, 
or what shall we gain hy telling you false stories about ourselves ? 

Tell me, have you ever come across any member of our mission begging 
at the door of any of your Western missions or seeking employment? God 
forbid that it should ever be so. 

Listen, our principle is that one who is not against us is for us, and so 
we regard all Christians as our brethren and all missionary bodies our sister 
institutions labouring for the Lord of the harvest in His vast field of India. 

II 

To those familiar witli Sundar Singh, and the Christian Sanyasi Mission 
of which he speaks, and to those who believe that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand, it may he interesting to know that there is in Nagercoil a small 
hand of what may he called secret disciples of Christ. My information 
about them was obtained from Mr. N. Kaman Pillai, Excise Commissioner, 
to wlu»ni I had spoken about the Christian Sanyasi Mission. On hearing of a 
similar organisation in Nagercoil, he thoroughly investigated the matter, 
and interviewed the Nagercoil head of the disciples. 

There are about sixty secret disciples in Nagercoil, composed of Hindus 
and Muslims. They believe in the Divinity of Christ and in His teachings. 
'They also believe in the /)ro/io//o. or the Word, or Sacred Word. They 
have a plan of worship when they meet once a month or every full-moon 
day. In the meeting-place they have an altar, with a cross in the 
middle, and candles arranged in different rt)ws according to a certain 
order. Only the initiated are admitted to the meetings, and nothing is 
known about the ceremonials observed at these meetings, but I have heard 
from another source that they celebrate the Lord’s Supper when they meet. 

1'here is a head for all similar organisations in South India. He is said 
to be about ninety years old, but to look only about thirty-five, is of a 
golden c(»lour and is dressed in silk like a sadliu. He lives in some of the 
South Indian mountains. It is believed that if any of the disciples breaks 
any of his vows, the Sanyasi becomes aware of it by occult means, and sends 
messengers to admonish the offending member. He generally attends the 
meetings. When he docs so, he is suddenly seen walking into the meeting- 
place without any means of transport and disappears as mysteriously when 
the meeting is over. For the whole of India, the head is a Maharishi residing 
in the Himalayas. Some time ago both of them attended the Nagercoil 
meeting, and the South Indian Head announced that for the succeeding six 
months he would not attend their meetings as he was going into abstraction, 
or sitindtllii . The head of the Nagercoil organisation expressed a desire to 
see siiituhihi, and he was led to the banks of the Nagercoil river ; prayers 
were said over him and the sign of the cross was marked on his forehead, 
whereupon he slept, and, on waking, found himself in the mountains where 
preparations were being made for sntmldhi. He was again made to sleep 
as before, and, on waking, found himself alone on the Nagercoil river bed. 
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The above is, as far as I can remember, an accurate account us I got 
it from Mr. Raman Pillai. The miraculous happenings are implicitly 
believed by the members of the organisation. They are perhaps 
unbelievable in a materialistic age, but similar happenings in the Apostolic 
times are not generally questioned. I should also mention that the disciples 
do not admit professing Christians into their organivsation. Their instruc* 
tions are not to work among Christians — perhaps because they are already 
in the Fold. 

K. Jon N . 

THE EDUCATION OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

The Government of Madras is anxious that the backward classes si all 
receive an elementary education, but its efforts are frequently thwarted, as 
is manifest from the following order issued by the (Jovernment of Madras. 
The facts were well known to those working among tlie backward classes, 
but it is well to have them on Government authority. The order shows 
that the prospect of these people under Home Rule is not very bright. 

1. In their despatch of the .Sth May, 1854, the Court of Directors laid 
down the principle “ that no boy he refused admission to a (Jovernment 
college or school merely on the ground of caste.” This principle was 
subsequently again enunciated by the Secretary of State for India in 186.’^ 
and has since been repeated by various other authorities. It has, however, 
been represented to the (Jovernment that, in several parts of the Presidency, 
the children of Panchamas and other depressed classes are not in practice 
freely admitted into schools attended by caste pupils and that, as the special 
schools established for their benefit are not yet sufficiently numerous, the 
majority of the children in question, especially those living in scattered 
hamlets in rural parts, are under existing conditions practically denied the 
benefits of education. 

With a view to ascertain the actual facts, local bodies and the Director 
of Public Instruction were requested to investigate and report in how' many 
schools under public management not specially intended for Panchamas such 
children are, as a matter of fact, admitted and, in regard to those schools in 
which they are not admitted, the reasons which have led to their exclusion. 

2. The replies received seem to disclose that the children of Panchamas 
are admitted only into 609 schools out of a total of 8,157 schools under 
public management in the Presidency. It is impossible to defend or justify 
this state of affairs under which, in spite of a heavy and increasing 
expenditure from public funds, a large section of the population is 
practically excluded from participation in the benefits which that expenditure 
is intended to confer. The provision of special schools for Panchamas is 
possible only in a very limited number of cases : it can afford only a very 
partial remedy and one which it is not desirable to perpetuate or to accept 
as a final solution of the problem. The (Jovernment desire therefore to 
impress on local bodies the obligation which rests upon them to consider 
seriously and to remove gradually and persistently the difficulties and 
disabilities to which the Panchamas are now subjected. 
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3. The enquiries which have been held show that the principal reasons 
leadings to the exclusion of Panchama children from schools attended by 
caste pupils are as follows : — 

( 1 1 Prejudice on the part of higher castes which in some cases has 
resulted in the withdrawal of their children from school or in the threat to do 
so should Panchama children be admitted ; 

(2) The location of schools in a^raharams, chavadis, or temples, or in 
hi|{h caste quarters, admission to w'hich is denied to the Panchamas ; 

r3) Objections to the admission of Panchamas raised by the owners of 
rented buildings in which schools are located ; 

(4) The unsympathetic attitude adopted by landlords in some districts 
towards the education of the children of Panchamas ; and 

(5) The inherited and ingrained reluctance of Panchamas themselves 
to assert their claims where they conflict with traditional usage and caste 
custom. 

4. The Cfovernment realise that in regard to some of these influences 
the extent to which they or local bodies can effectively intervene is limited. 
But they hope that, with the active help of local bodies and of the enlight- 
ened sections of the community, these prejudices will gradually be overcome. 
In the case of the difficulties summarised under (2i and ^3) above, definite 
action is however possible, and the Government are pleased to lay down 
the following instructions for the guidance of local bodies and of the 
officers of the Educational Department : — 

( I ) Where a school under public management is situated in an agraharam, 
chavadi or temple or other area from which Panchama children are excluded, 
steps should be taken to transfer the school to some locality to which all 
classes of the population have access. 

( 2 > In cases where the private owner of a rented school building objects to 
Panchama children being admitted into it, steps should be taken to secure 
for the school some other building in respect of which this objection could 
not be raised. 

1 .^) No school building should hereafter be constructed out of public 
funds unless it is certified that it is in a locality accessible to all classes 
including Panchamas. 

(4) The Director of Public Instruction, the Presidents of District 
Hoards and the Chairmen of Municipal Councils are requested to submit to 
the Ciovcrnment by the I5th June each year reports detailing the na*ure of 
the steps taken in the previous official year to carry out these instructions 
and the progress which has been effected. 


Printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore City — 
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Editorial Notes 

What Missionaries are to enter India ? 

We publish on another page the memoranda Issued by 
the British Government detailing the policy that will be 
followed by that Government in admitting .missionaries 
ffom enemy and neutral countries into territory under 
British rule. We are indebted to The Internalional 
Review of Missions for the information, which is of the 
utmost importance to all missionaries in India. The 
Christian Church is indebted to the Standing Committee 
of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland for obtaining this declaration of policy. The 
policy of the Government has been substantially modified 
through the influence of that Committee, and made more 
acceptable to Christian men and women. The rules apply 
to Protestants only and not to the members of the Roman, 
Greek, and other Oriental churches. These are not to be 
exempted from all regulations, and adequate arrangements 
will be made regarding them. The British Conference of 
Missionaries has performed a most valuable piece of work 
in keeping open the greater part of the world to the 
Christian missionary. 

On the whole we think the regulations are as satisfactory 
as could be expected under the present circumstances. The 
Standing Committee demanded perfect freedom for the 
messenger of good tidings, and the regulations practically 
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agree to this. Restriction is made because of the present 
necessity. It will be seen that ^'societies or organisations of 
alien enemy nationality or birth, and their individual 
members of alien nationality or birth, irresf)ective of 
the nature of their religious belief, cannot be re-admitted to 
India for a period which may be defined hereafter.” This 
effectually closes India to missionaries of German origin for 
the present. We notice that the Society of Friends would 
limit the period to twelve months, on the ground that a longer 
period of exclusion would be tantamount to permanent 
exclusion. If all the property of these missions is taken 
from them and transferred to other bodies, there is no 
doubt that German missionaries will not be able to resume 
control of their old stations. Individual Germans may 
possibly find their way to India by service in non-German 
societies, but German societies as such will find it difficult 
or impossible to control a mission in India. No one 
acquainted with the facts will deny that German mission- 
aries have rendered most valuable service in India, and there 
is no reason to doubt the loyalty of the great majority of the 
German missionaries to the Indian Government, in spite of 
the fact that Mrs, Besant says that they taught the children 
in their schools to pray for the Kaiser instead of King 
George. This charge has been repeatedly made, but it has 
never been proved. The war and the way in which it has 
been conducted have altered the views of many with 
regard to all Germans, and this will render the life of any 
German in this country most unhappy. We can hardly 
believe that any German who stands up for all that his 
country has done will desire to come to a land like India. 
We think the decision of the British Government is wise. 

There is a practical difficulty in regard to the question 
as to who is of alien enemy nationality or birth. There 
are many persons who bear German names and speak 
the German tongue, but they have no sympathy what- 
ever with German methods. They are to be found to-day 
in Britain and in India, and they are among the most loyal 
supporters of the Government. We trust the regulations 
made by the British Government will not be held responsible 
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for the sending of such persons out of India. They are in 
no way connected with the German Government, and have 
no sympathy with German aims. They have rendered good 
service to the Government and people of this country, they 
have been here all through the war, and all who have had 
official dealings with them speak in the highest terms of 
their character and work. No rigid and technical interpreta- 
tion of a regulation should exclude such persons from 
working as missionaries in this country. The Government 
of India recognises the National Missionary Council of 
India, and it can safely leave to that representative body the 
settlement of questions of this kind. Now that peace with 
Germany has been concluded, the Christian Church must 
begin anew her task of bringing to pass the angels’ song at 
the birth of Christ — the glory of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 

Church Union in South India 

A perusal of Mr. Lucas’ article on “I'nion with the 
Anglican Church,” which we publish in this issue, will 
show our readers that union is not quite so easy a matter as 
Dr. Eddy would have us think. Mr. Lucas gives both 
sides many points to consider before union can take place. 
We are convinced that union will not be consummated on 
the foreign field or in the home lands until all parties to the 
union come in on equal terms. Spiritual equality may be 
recognised, but the crux lies in the attitude assumed with 
regard to Orders. A section of the Anglican Church will 
never recognise the Orders of Nonconformists, and union 
on terms of mutual recognition of Orders will not take place 
without a schism in the Church of England. The South 
India United Church had its origin in Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Reformed churches. If union with the 
Anglican Church takes place, will the members of the new 
church be in communion with all these churches ? If not, 
they will have to repudiate their spiritual ancestry. We 
shall be glad to publish other points of view. 



Union with the Anglican Church 

By the Rev. Bernard Lucas 


T he first condition of approach towards union is, and 
must be, the full and frank recognition that “ just as 
the human body is one and yet has many parts, and all its 
parts, many as they are, constitute but one body ; so 
is it with the Church of Christ.” If this is not 
recognised, it means that one or other of the churches de- 
siring union feels that it alone is the true Church, while 
the other is outside. Its attitude towards the other party 
may be sympathetic and even cordial, but its conception of 
union is the incorporation of the other into itself, not their 
joint incorporation into a larger body. Now this attitude in 
regard to others is the only attitude the Anglican Church 
has up to the present manifested in the matter of church 
union. The attitude is not the result of any lack of sympa- 
thy or lukewarmness in regard to union, it is the logical 
result of its conception of the essential constituent of the 
true Church. That essential constituent is found in the 
doctrine of the Historic Episcopate. . As long as that 
doctrine dominates the situation, all that the Anglican 
Church can do is to make the way of return as easy as 
possible for those denominations which are outside. 

Such being the attitude of the Anglican Church, the 
Free Churches are bound to examine very carefully any 
suggested basis of union put forth by the Anglican Church, 
or with which the Anglican Church is in any way asso- 
ciated, to see whether it is so drawn up that the esse of the 
Church is made to depend on that so-called unbroken 
succession of the episcopate from Apostolic times. It is 
not, be it noted, that the Church must have an episcopate 
but that its episcopate must be in apostolic succession. The 
episcopate per se is merely a form of church government, 
which may or may not be the best form, but which is in 
itself a matter of entirely subordinate consideration. The 
historic episcopate on the other hand is not by any means a 
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matter of mere church government; it involves the very 
existence of the Church itself, the validity of its ministry, 
and the efficacy of its sacraments. The inevitable corollary 
to it is, that churches which have not this historic episcopate 
are not true churches of Christ, their ministry is not a valid 
ministry, and their sacraments have no true efficacy. 

As long as this attitude is taken up, every approach on 
the part of the Anglican Church is an invitation, not to real 
union, but to re-union, and can only be entertained by those 
who are in sympathy with that doctrine, wish to be re- 
admitted to the true Church, and delivered from what they 
must feel to be veritable schism. However much the Free 
Churchman may deplore the divisions of Christendom, and 
desire the unity of the Church, he cannot either assent to, 
or in any way countenance, a basis of union which condemns 
his past, disowns his ministry, and discredits the most 
sacred rite of his church. 

The authorities of the Anglican Church need to realise 
that the Free Churchmen have no desire whatever for 
re-union, and have never asked for easy terms of re-admis- 
sion. They have something better in view, and look for a 
broader and more truly catholic church than is to be found 
in either the Roman or Anglican communion. We Free 
Churchmen, who are in possession of the faith of our 
forefathers, have not yet received the promised blessings 
of a United Church, but we have seen it from a distance 
and greeted it from afar, content in the meantime to ac- 
knowledge ourselves as aliens and dissenters, for men who 
acknowledge this make it evident that they are seeking 
elsewhere for the ideal Church in which real schism is 
ended, and differences are held in that unity of a common 
faith. And truly if we had cherished the remembrance of 
the church from which we came out, we could have found 
an opportunity to return ; but as it is, we have no such 
desire, being eager for a better Church, that is a higher 
ideal than has yet been realised. 

I must confess that I have very little sympathy with the 
calls that so many are making upon us to mourn our past 
divisions ” and put on sackcloth and ashes because of our 
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unhappy differences. I am inclined rather to thank God 
for the divinely inspired perception of fuller truth, and the 
divinely sustained grasp of vital principles which led, and 
could not but lead, to the divisions which we are called 
upon to mourn. I reserve my tears for any uncharitable- 
ness which 1 may even unconsciously exhibit in my treat- 
ment of, or feeling towards, any of my brethren of the One 
Holy Catholic Church, who follow a different path from that 
in which I have been led. 

I should be the last to wish that our Indian ministers 
should have any part or lot in the strife and bitterness which 
mark the history of the development of the Church in the 
West, or that they should perpetuate divisions which have 
no meaning for the Indian Christian, or which are based on 
anything not vital to the welfare of the Church. At the 
same time our Indian ministers generally need to remember 
that the divisions of the Western Church are not all based 
on points of doctrine and methods of government and 
administration having no interest for the Indian Christian. 
On the contrary, some of the divisions, at any rate, are the 
result of the perception of fuller truth, and the declaration 
of important principles which are as vital to the Indian as to 
the Western Church. In our eagerness to do away with 
the divisions of to-day we must see to it that we do not sow 
the seeds of the dissensions of to-morrow, and cause our 
children to feel compelled to fight over again the battles of 
the past, and win afresh the freedom which our spiritual 
forefathers obtained for us. There is one thing which is 
more to be dreaded than our present divisions are to be 
lamented, and that is an ill-advised and fictitious union 
resulting in a so-called Ignited Church, distracted and 
enfeebled by internal dissensions and controversies, issuing 
finally in a disruption far more noxious in its effects, because 
based upon differences which are not imported but 
indigenous. 

My objection to the suggested union of the South India 
Ignited Church with the Anglican Church is based not on 
any disinclination for further union, but on the fact that the 
proposal is not for union in its true sense, but for re-union 
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with the Anglican Church. The two terms are antithetical 
and not synonymous, and point to two entirely different 
goals. The gaze of those who desire re-union is towards 
the past rather than towards the future, and the unity they 
seek to produce is one which is centuries * belated, and 
which dissolved because it contained within it unrealised 
differences which were inconsistent and irreconcilable. 
Such a unity cannot be restored, and if it could be repro- 
duced in name, it would dissolve at the first touch of honest 
enquiry. 

If we examine the Statement prepared by the Ministers’ 
Conference at Tranquebar, we shall find that the basis of 
union is the same old quadrilateral which had its origin at 
Lambeth, and that the real goal to which it would lead us 
is not a larger and richer union making it possible for more 
of our brethren of other churches to join us, and enabling us 
to extend to our sister churches a more cordial fellowship, 
but a narrower and more exclusive one, cutting us off from 
our brethren and compelling us to withhold our fellowship. 
It takes away our freedom of thought by substituting sub- 
scription to two obsolete creeds for our Confession of Faith 
and its Declaratory Statement, and, by its adhesion to the 
doctrine of the Historic Kpiscopate, invalidates our own 
ministry and unchurches our brethren of other com- 
munions. 

As regards the acceptance of the two ancient creeds, I 
would merely remark that in the present basis of union of 
the S.I.L^C., the Confession of Faith is at least an expres- 
sion of faith in modern terms, and the dead hand of the past 
is expressly repudiated in the Declaration which prefaces 
it, giving full liberty rff interpretation to the individual, and 
expressly declaring that the Church has the right, and indeed 
the duty, to re-interpret its creed, whenever the consensus 
of opinion is in favour of so doing. In place of this freedom 
of thought and liberty of conscience, we are offered the 
expression of thought formulated centuries ago, while 
presumably our duty to re-interpret not only goes by 
default, but becomes heretical. I do not know what those 
of us who claim a Presbyterian ancestry may think of this 
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alteration in our credal basis, but those of us who claim an 
Independent ancestry would be sacrificing our birthright 
purchased for us at a great price, if we accepted any such 
basis of union. We have already sacrificed, in the interests 
of union, our ingrained aversion to any credal basis, but we 
did so because we safeguarded the essential in the freedom of 
religious thought, by defining what we meant by subscrip- 
tion to and formulation of a Confession of Faith. To sweep 
this away and substitute the acceptance of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds is to disown our past in one of its most essen- 
tial features, and in one which is of vital importance to the 
Indian Church. Congregationalism stands not merely for 
the spiritual equality of all the members, but equally for 
freedom of religious thought and belief in the continued 
guidance of the Spirit into the full truth. To give up this is 
to be untrue to our past, and to the trust we have received 
and which we are bound to hand on to those who come 
after us. Such a credal basis invites future disruption, and 
jeopardises the union we are seeking to bring about. 

The fourth condition in the basis of union is the accept- 
ance of the Historic Episcopate locally adapted, whatever 
that may mean. In explanation of this we are told that “ the 
acceptance of the fact of the Episcopate does not involve the 
acceptance of any theory of the origin of episcopacy, nor 
any doctrinal interpretation of the fact.” It would have 
been much better if our friends at Tranquebar, instead of 
telling us what it did not involve, had expressly told us 
what it does involve, both to the Anglican and to the S.l.U. 
Churchman, and how^ their different understandings are 
reconciled. I suppose by the acceptance of the fact of the 
Episcopate, the S.I.C. Churchman siij^ply means the recog- 
nition of a fact of history, namely, that within the Church 
there has through all the centuries been an episcopate, and 
a willingness that the S.I.U.C. should adopt that form of 
church government, locally adapted. Personally I am not 
in favour of such a form of church government, nor do I 
think it is at all essential for the United Church of the future. 
If, however, the S.I.U.C. considers that such a form of 
government is best suited to its needs, let it have an epis- 
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copate by ali means. The question, however, should be 
considered on its own merits, apart altogether from any 
question of the historic episcopate and re-union with the 
Anglican Church. Leaving, however, that point aside, we 
are bound to ask what the Anglican means by the accept- 
ance of the fact of the episcopate. In no Anglican 
pronouncement that I have ever seen has the fact of the 
historic episcopate merely meant what the Free Church- 
man means by it. As I understand the Anglican position, 
such a meaning would be nothing less than a travesty and 
mockery of his idea. By the acceptance of the fact of the 
historic episcopate he means, and can only mean, the 
acceptance of the conception that the true priesthood of its 
ministers, by virtue of which the administration of the sacra- 
ments is alone valid, has been guarded and preserved by 
means of ordination at the hands of an episcopate in direct 
and unbroken succession from the Apostles. 

Now if this is what the Anglican understands by the 
fact of the Historic Episcopate, as contrasted with the 
S.I.U. Churchman’s understanding, how are the two 
essentially and vitally different understandings to be 
reconciled ? If no attempt is made to reconcile them on the 
ground that the one is a doctrinal interpretation of the fact, 
and can therefore be ignored, how can the fact, which 
means two such entirely different things to the parties 
concerned, form any real basis of union ? Surely if anything 
is to be a basis of union, it must be something which is 
understood in the same way by each party. A mis-, 
understanding or different and opposed understanding, 
can never by any possibility of thought form a basis of 
union, though it forms an excellent basis for constant dispute 
and final disruption. Even worse, however, than a mis- 
understanding, is the deliberate ignoring of what is known 
by both parties, to be two definitely opposed and 
irreconcilable conceptions, hiding themselves under a 
common name. 

In justification of their acceptance of the fact of the 
historic episcopate, the ministers in their Statement add 
that *^it is further agreed that the terms of union should 
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involve no Christian communion in the necessity of 
disowning its past, and we find it no part of our duty to 
call in question the validity of each other’s orders.” Here 
is a further instalment of what is not involved, without 
a glimmer of light as to what is involved. What it really 
means is that a distinct silence must be observed in 
regard to the history of the Non-Anglican’s dissent 
from the Anglican Church, while a very distinct 
pronouncement is made in regard to the Anglican’s 
historic episcopate. It will be noticed also that this self- 
denying ordinance in regard to one’s own past does not 
prohibit either party from denying the validity of the other’s 
orders. If the children of the future I'nited Church of 
India learn church history, as it is to be hoped they. will, 
they must be told that the Non-Anglican’s past is so shady 
that the least that is said or thought about it the better, or 
the unity of the (]!hurch is in danger. At the same time 
they must very distinctly be taught that the episcopate is 
an historic one in true apostolic succession. In the same 
way, should they enquire as to the validity of the ministry 
of the early Non-Anglican missionaries and S.I.ll.C. 
ministers, they must be discouraged from asking awkward 
questions, but told to be thankful that there can be no 
question as to the validity of the present priests of the 
United Church of India. Does anyone suppose for a 
moment that a non-committal attitude is possible, or that a 
discreet silence has no meaning? 

Let us, however, see how these conditions laid down 
in the Statement have been observed in the sketch of the 
proceedings to be taken after the basis of union has been 
adopted. The plan of procedure is as follows : — “ The 
S.l.l^.C. is to choose certain men to be consecrated as 
bishops. In their consecration three or more bishops of the 
Anglican Church shall lay their hands upon the 
candidates, together with an equal number of minis- 
ters as representatives of the S.I.U.C.” It will be 
noted here that the essential point for the preser- 
vation of the historic episcopate is that the Anglican 
bishops shall lay their hands upon the candidates. 
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The presence of representatives of the S.I.LI.C. has nothing 
whatever to do with this important matter. It neither 
validates nor invalidates the consecration. It is a piece of 
camouflage giving an appearance of equality in an act in 
which, from the very nature of the case, the Anglican 
Church cannot possibly recognise equality. To ensure 
numerical equality you count heads and find they are 
equal ; to secure efficacy and validity you count hands, and 
discount non-episcopal ones. It should be further noted 
that the candidates are to be chosen from members 
of the S.I. I LC. for consecration as bishops of the S.I. U.C. 
and before any union has been effected. Because 
of the acceptance of the historic-episcopate idea, however, 
the consecration of the S.I. U.C. bishops must be effected 
by the imposition of the hands of the Anglican 
bishops, otherwise the so-called apostolic succession is 
broken, and the orders of the S.I.l'.C. bishops would be 
invalid. 

In confirmation of this statement I quote the beginning 
of the paragraph which immediately follows, viz : As 
soon as the first bishops are consecrated (in the manner 
above described) the two bodies would be in intercommu- 
nion.” The* words ” as soon as” are important, because 
they define the time when the two bodies, which have not 
hitherto been in communion, become so. It is, of course, 
after the historic episcopate has been re-established in the 
S.I.U.C., which had previously lacked this essential 
of a true Church. Now I ask whether this is consistent 
with the statement that the validity of each other’s orders 
shall not be called in question, and no Christian community 
shall be under the necessity of disowning its past ? If the 
Anglican Church does not question the orders of the S.I.l’.C., 
why Is it necessary that Anglican bishops shoidj take part 
in the consecration of the first bishops of the S.I.U.C., and 
why is it only after this consecration of their bishops that 
they are in intercommunion with the Anglican Church ? 
Actions speak louder than words, and ceremonies are more 
emphatic than speeches. Such a procedure as that recom- 
mended by the ministers at Tranquebar proclaims upon the 
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housetop that the orders of the S.I.U.C. are not valid, and 
their past reprobate. 

To proceed, however, with the further stages in this 
suggested union. The preliminary difficulties having been 
overcome, and the continuity of the historic episcopate 
having thus been secured, the Anglican Church in India and 
the S.I.U.C. cease to exist as separate bodies, and are merged 
in the United Church of India. An outsider would natur- 
ally suppose that in this United Church union would be 
complete, and all divisions obliterated in a union which is to 
be “ comprehensive, rather than based on a compromise.’* 
The outsider, however, would be mistaken, for he has lost 
sight of the old leaven which must be purged away before 
complete union or re-union can be effected. The State- 
ment tells us that “ there remains the limitation of existing 
ministers with regard to celebrating the communion in the 
churches of the other body.” One is rather puzzled with 
the use of terms here. We should have thought that the 
United Church of India was one body, but apparently this 
is only applicable to it in so far as the new order is 
concerned, while the old order remains and is still divided 
into the Anglican and the S.I.l^ Churches, who are in 
some kind of intercommunion. Here agaih, however, we 
must be careful not to read too much into the term 
intercommunion. It docs not mean, as might be supposed, 
that the Anglican can minister in a S.I.IL Church, or a 
S.I.U.C. minister can celebrate in an Anglican church. This 
is the privilege of the new order of ministers only. The 
old disability still exists as far as the recognition of the 
orders of the S.I.l'.d minister is concerned, and a new 
disability has been created in the S.I.U. Church, inasmuch 
as on the basis of spiritual equality the S.I.U.C. has to call 
in question the orders of the Anglican minister ! 

Such an effect of “ spiritual equality ” evidently strikes 
the friends who drew’ up the Statement as somewhat 
peculiar and in need of modification. They accordingly 
proceed to suggest, as one possible solution of the difficulty, 
some means whereby ministers of either body can cele- 
brate the communion in the churches of the other. In a 
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previous part of this interesting document they tell us 
“ that this principle of spiritual equality shall be maintained 
throughout at every step of the negotiations.” Somehow 
or other, to their surprise, the principle seems to have been 
mislaid and lost sight of, for no sooner has the desired union 
been accomplished on the suggested basis, than it becomes 
evident that the principle has not been maintained *in any 
of the steps, but on the contrary violated throughout. 
Suddenly awaking to this fact, they tell us “ that in accord- 
ance with the principle of spiritual equality they desire 
to find some means whereby this defect can be remedied.” 
The solution they propose is that a special ” Service of 
Commission ” shall be instituted. “ All ministers of both 
bodies desiring authority to officiate at the communion 
throughout the whole Church should present themselves 
to receive at the hands of all the bishops of the united 
churches a commission for such celebration of the commu- 
nion,” In the interests of religious liberty, however, ” full 
liberty would be claimed for individuals on the extreme 
wing of each body to maintain their present views and 
practices.” This recognition, in the interests of religious 
liberty within the body of the Church, of Anglican dissenters 
as well as those of the S.I.l '.C., is to say the least interesting 
and instructive, and slightly humorous. 

The important question in regard to this ” Service of 
Commission” is as to why it is necessary, and what purpose 
it is intended to serve. The reason why it is necessary is 
that the Anglican Church does not and cannot recognise the 
orders that have nol come through the historic episco- 
pate, The S.I.U.C. minister is ipso facto debarred from 
celebrating the communion in an Anglican Church. The 
true Anglican would say, “ It is not a question of willingness 
or unwillingness on our part, it is simply the recogni- 
tion of the plain fact involved in the very concep- 
tion of the historic episcopate. The S.I.U.C minister 
has not been, and could not be, properly ordain- 
ed, and therefore is incapable of effectively celebrating 
the communion. Our agreement, to say nothing about the 
validity of his orders for his own church, does not 
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involve our acceptance of his orders for our Church,” Per- 
sonally I agree with the true Anglican’s logic, and believe 
that it is the plain and ” uncamouflaged ” position. And IT IS 
FOR THAT VERY REASON THAT THE FrEE CHURCHMAN 
CAN NEVER ACCEPT THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE AS A BASIS OF 
UNION. It denies his past and calls in question his orders. 

The purpose the ” Service of Commission ” is intended 
to serve is to make the invalid ordination of the S.I.U.C. 
minister valid, by receiving ai the hands of the historic 
episcopate a commission for the celebration of the com- 
munion. The mere question of the interchange of pulpits 
is of no moment, and would present very little difficulty. 
It is the sacramentarian and sacerdotal idea of celebrating 
the communion, in which the S.I.U.C. minister lacks the 
essential power and authority for effective administration, 
and this can only be truly remedied by a proper ordination 
at the hands of the historic episcopate. “ Service of Com- 
mission ” is merely a camouflaged ” re-ordination,” and it 
would be much more straightforward to insist on re-ordina- 
tion. The S.I.l\C. never has required, and as long as it re- 
mains so never will require, re-ordination or any ” Service of 
Commission ” before the minister of a sister church is able 
to administer the communion in any of its churches. Such 
a service therefore is entirely in the Anglican interest, and it 
is necessitated by a doctrinal interpretation of the fact of the 
historic episcopate, an interpretation expressly repudiated 
in the basis of union. 

What would be the effect in the United Church of India, 
which this suggested union or re-union with the Anglican 
Church is intended to inaugurate, of the adoption of the 
service of commission ? There are several which arc 
peculiarly interesting. Suppose one of the three represent- 
atives of the S.I.U.C., who had taken part in the consecration 
of the first bishops of his church, wished to celebrate the 
communion in an Anglican church. He would have to be 
practically re-ordained by the bishops in whose consecration 
he had borne persumably an essential part. That is, he is 
qualified to take an essential part in the consecration of a 
bishop, but disqualified to celebrate the communion in the 
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Anglican branch of the church. Moreover, while he is not 
qualified without re-ordination, the newly ordained minister 
or priest, who has just been ordained by the bishop he 
helped to consecrate, is fully qualified. The same applies 
of course to the Metropolitan of India and the Bishop of 
Madras, who must also be similarly re-ordained. If this 
does not reduce the principle of the validity of orders to an 
absurdity, it is difficult to conceive of anything which would. 
The Tranquebar ministers in an earlier part of their 
Statement tell us that “ they aim not at compromise for the 
sake of peace, but at comprehension for the sake of truth.” 
The compromise revealed in this “ Service of Commission ” 
could hardly be more conspicuous than it is, while the 
comprehension supposed to be involved, is so involved as to 
be incomprehensible. 

Is it possible to believe that such a basis of union as 
that proposed in this Statement is going really to help forward 
the cause of true union, or lay the foundation for a veritable 
Catholic Church of India? It contains irreconcilable 
elements which have to be camouflaged all the way through, 
and issues in a Church whose ministry is divided and will 
continue to be divided, until the old leaven is purged out, 
which possesses a valid and an invalid ministry, and whose 
people are divided into two parts, one of which is receiving, 
and the other is not receiving, the grace mediated, or 
supposed to be mediated, through the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. To call such a Church a United Church is 
to use language merely to conceal thought, to form a loose and 
deceptive connection which is bound to break asunder at the 
first touch of honest enquiry, and to hinder rather than 
further the cause of true union. 

It may possibly be said that I am suffering from a kind 
of congenital episcopophobia, which causes me to see even 
in the most harmless statements traces of sacerdotalism and 
sacramentarianism. The matter can easily be tested by 
eliminating from the suggested basis of union all trace of 
any doctrinal interpretation of the fact of episcopacy, and 
making it comprehensive of that freedom of religious 
thought for which Congregationalism has ever stood, and 
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then submitting it to the Anglican for his opinion. In this 
matter of union the only safe course is absolute frankness 
and the clearest possible understanding on both sides. 
There is no question that in its present form the basis of 
union will be “ suspect ** in the eyes of the great majority of 
Free Churchmen. If the desire for real union, as distinct 
from any suggestion of re-union with the Anglican Church, is 
genuine, then the basis of union must be altered somewhat as 
follows : — There must be in the first place a preliminary 
statement in which both parties recognise themselves and 
one another as parts of the true Churchy and members of 
the body of Christ. This statement might be drafted on 
the following or similar lines : — 

“ Recognising that as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of the body, being many, 
are one body, we cordially acknowledge one another as 
members of the body of Christ, which is His Church, and 
desiring the unity of the body, which is expressed in one 
visible and catholic Church, we agree to unite on the 
following basis.” 

If our friends of the Anglican Church are not able to 
accept such an acknowledgement of oneness in Christ Jesus, 
we may have the greatest respect for their conscientious 
convictions, but we cannot possibly proceed further with 
any negotiations for union with them in a United Church 
of India. 

Supposing that the above statement is accepted, the 
first condition laid down in the Lambeth Quadrilateral in 
regard to the Scriptures may stand. In regard to the second 
condition, — the acceptance of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, — this would have either to be omitted altogether, 
or replaced by a modern Confession of Faith acceptable to 
both parties. In addition, subscription to such a Confession 
would have to be safeguarded, by giving freedom in its 
interpretation, and the duty of the Church in the matter 
of revision expressly declared. If the United Church of 
India is to be comprehensive, it must find room for that 
guidance of the Spirit into the full truth which was 
distinctly promised by its Head, and which necessitates both 
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the free interpretation of the creed of the Church by the 
individual, and the duty of revision on the part of the 
Church, when the more perfect apprehension of truth and 
its clearer expression demand it. 

In regard to the third condition, — the administration of 
the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,- these 
may stand, with the proviso that no pronouncement is made 
as to the doctrinal interpretation of these sacraments. 

The fourth condition would have to be altered from 
the acceptance of the Historic Episcopate ” to “ the 
acceptance of an episcopal form of church government under 
the authority and control of the Church through its 
Councils.” This is what the S.I.L’. Churchman under- 
stands to be involved in the acceptance of the fact of 
episcopacy. The Anglican, unless he wishes to impose the 
sacerdotal conception of the episcopate and retain its 
autocracy, ought to be satisfied with the acceptance of a 
common form of church government which such a state- 
ment assures. If he means more than that, then in the 
interests of perfect frankness and clearness of understand- 
ing he should state unreservedly what he considers the 
acceptance of the fact of episcopacy does actually involve. 

Following on this alteration in the basis of union, there 
must of course be a corresponding alteration in the method 
of procedure after the basis of union has been accepted by 
the two churches. Assuming that the S.I.L. C. has decided 
that the episcopal form of government is best suited to its 
needs, it would proceed to consecrate its own bishops, so 
that it may be in line with the Anglican Church as regards 
government. The reason for consecrating its own bishops, 
apart from the Anglican Church, is twofold. A true 
recognition of spiritual equality demands that the S.I.U.C. 
should not be made to depend upon the Anglican Church for 
the consecration of its bishops ; and the fact miist be publicly 
recognised that the authority to appoint and consecrate the 
bishop is delegated by the Church, and is not inherent in any 
priestly order. After consecration of the Bishops of the 
S.I.U.C., the two churches would be in a position to 
amalgamate and form one United Episcopal Church of India. 

* 2 
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Moreover, all ideas connected with the doctrine of apostolic 
succession having been eliminated, the two churches would 
form a real united church, and intercommunion and inter- 
change of ministries would follow as a matter of course. 

Such a basis of union is free from all objection, 
I believe, on the part of Free Churchmen desirous of 
uniting in an episcopally-governed church, and offers 
to the Anglican Church an opportunity of real union 
without the sacrifice of anything but the doctrinal interpreta- 
tion of the historic episcopate, with those implications as 
regards the esso of the Church which are bound up with it. 
If this sacrifice cannot be made in the interests of union, 
then it means that the Anglican Church cannot unite with 
other churches ; it can only re-admit into its communion 
those who are outside. In the interests of all parties a clear 
pronouncement on this vital matter is called for. 

Whatever may be the official attitude of the Anglican 
Church, however, the Indian Christians who find themselves, 
as the Tranquebar Statement says, “rendered weak and 
relatively impotent by their unhappy divisions, divisions 
for which they are not responsible and which have been, as 
it were, imposed upon them from without ; divisions which 
they did not create and which they do not desire to 
perpetuate,” have in such a basis of union an opportunity 
for the creation of a Catholic Episcopal Church for all India, 
whose doors are wide open to all the denominations who 
feel able to accept that form of church government. Per- 
sonally 1 am not in favour of making the episcopal form of 
government an essential for the United Church of India. I 
should prefer a more catholic basis of union providing for 
variety rather than uniformity both in regard to the creed 
and the government of the Church. The time, however, 
is probably not quite ripe for so comprehensive a Church, 
and in the meantime the union of as many of the existing 
denominations as possible is certainiy desirable. The 
Bishop of Madras, writing in the Madras Diocesan Record 
on this movement, informs us that “ it has sprung entirely 
from the Indian Christians themselves.” I am glad to hear 
this, and I find myself in the heartiest agreement with him 
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when he goes on to say, “it is the Indian Christians with 
whom the final decision must rest . . . The different mis- 
sionary societies are now in the position of parents whose 
children have grown up and are beginning to choose their 
own professions and their own manner of life. The parents 
can give advice, but they do wisely not to exercise undue 
influence but leave their sons freedom to decide for them- 
selves.” The constitution of the S.I.U.G. guarantees that 
the final decision shall be that of the whole Church, in 
which the laity have an equal voice with the clergy, and in 
which the missionary societies have no part. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the constitution of the Anglican 
Church in India to know whether it is the same with that 
Church. I am inclined to think that the laity are not as 
adequately represented. If that is so, it would be well if 
while the S.I.U.C. is engaged in getting its own consecrated 
bishops, the Anglican Church should broaden its constitu- 
tion so as to secure an equal representation of its consecrated 
laymen. 

Whatever may be the outcome of this suggested union 
of the two churches, nothing but good can come from the 
frank discussion of the subject, and the attempt sympathet- 
ically to understand our relative positions in regard to the 
unity of the Church. 


Preaching the Life of Jesus'^ 

By the Hcv. W. Perston 

T^HE audience in view in the preaching which is the 
^ subject of this paper is the Indian Christian Church. 
Of those who do this preaching in these parts we are only a 
small part but our practice has weight as example. With 
respect to this preaching two things are here presumed. 
First, that its possibilities are great and that therefore it is 
worth our while to reflect on our practice in this connection 
from time to time. The second presumption is that, where 
possible, preaching from Sunday to Sunday might with 


* A paper read at the Bangalore Missionary Conference. 
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advantage be orderly and connected rather than occasional 
and disconnected for such period at least as would be neces- 
sary to present to the Church a reasonably full and inte- 
grated picture of the life set forth in the Gospels. Possibly 
no one of us estimates so highly the result of assured know- 
ledge accruing from occasional preaching as not to be willing 
to let a course of ordered teaching alternate with it, if good 
cause be shown. Concerning occasional preaching it falls to 
be said that the residuum of knowledge which a course of it can 
show is not impressive. It may, of course, be said, justly 
enough, that the end of preaching is not communication of 
information : but, on the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that the prosperity of our preaching is in the hearer’s ear, 
or, otherwise, that its chance of lasting result is determined 
largely by the body of ideas which receives it in the hearer’s 
mind. Not only so, but in the same way the gain which 
any member of our congregations will have from the public 
reading or his own private reading of the scriptures is 
in large part decided by what, in his mind, he brings to 
them. To take it for granted that the Christian knowledge 
necessary for fruitful understanding of the word of exhorta- 
tion, written or spoken, is generally and adequately shared 
by our congregations now is not justifiable. Failing, there- 
fore, other opportunities to impart this knowledge, we are 
bound to use the public services of the church. 

A good case could be made for the proposition that 
alongside occasional preaching ordered teaching ought to be 
utilised to exploit for the edification of our people the whole 
treasure of the Christian deposit ; but, here, I am concerned 
only to discuss the treatment of the story of the Gospels in 
this way. 

Methodical exposition of the Gospel history presupposes 
a view of the course and meaning of the history as a whole. 
The interesting suggestion has been made that every view 
of the Gospel history which aims at edification ranges itself 
as a type under one or other of our four canonical Gospels. 
That is, a conception of the course of the life of Jesus is either 
prophetic as the view of Matthew is, dynamic as that of 
Mark, ideal as that of Luke, or sacramental as that of John. 
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This suggestion might be more readily received were it 
asserted, rather, that almost every view of the gospel 
history represents one or a combination of the classical 
views. But however great or small be the degree of 
accuracy in this statement, a methodical effort to teach the 
story of the life of Jesus involves a point of view, confessed 
or simply taken for granted. 

I shall not attempt to suggest for others’ acceptance 
a point of view for, or general notion of, the gospel history 
as a whole: for though, in one sense, we can, as I hope 
we shall this evening, exchange views as to the meaning of 
the gospel story, there is another sense in which we cannot 
exchange views. Some one else’s conception of the whole 
history, if it be clear and not untrue to the facts, may help 
us better to appreciate some part or group of parts of the 
story ; but so much are the facts our common heritage of 
knowledge and so nearly does their interpretation concern 
us, that from whatever strains blended, we have gained and 
must gain a point of view of our own. But in order that 
these may be elicited, and specially such as arc capable of 
easy adaptation to the case of the average member of our 
congregations, some one view^ with a suggestion of how it 
would be presented ought to be proposed. 

It seems to me, then, that any ordered teaching based 
on the gospel history now might, with great profit, make it 
an aim, in the first place, to press into the service of our 
churches the unique ethical light and power of the story. 

Several considerations support this suggestion. 

1. The ethical glory is one of the chief glories of the 
Gospels. This point will be illustrated subsequently, 

2. There is that in the position of our people which 
calls for a mode of presentation strongly ethical in tone. 

Amongst the things which the Christian Church in 
India might judiciously requisition from the best tradition of 
its Hindu environment, an ordered view of the world of 
morals is not one. Indian monism has no adequate notion 
of the place of character in the scheme of things. Nor has 
it any need for facts, moral or physical. What prescribed 
Hindu morality there is is mostly class morality. . To be sure, 
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there is, as in other countries, a type of character high in 
general regard. In the Indian Church, however, this ideal 
has been very largely modified by, among other ideas, those 
of individual right and personal independence and the sense 
of some injunctions contrary to Hindu ideas, “ Be ye 
angry and sin not.” As a result, in many cases, Christian 
character has grown away from the gentleness approved of 
the Hindu, and the laws limiting the application of the 
principles of individual right and personal independence 
have not been learned. This would not be fair as a general 
statement, but in these cases for these reasons and in other 
cases for other reasons there is need for the Christian ideal 
to be made clear and magnified. For this purpose the 
teaching and example of Jesus in the Gospels are of solitary 
worth. 

The general consideration above is strengthened by the 
reflection that any religious advance for which we hope in 
the Church in this country would follow and be dependent 
for its stability on a moral advance. 

3. Morals are intrinsically interesting, constituting 
almost the sole art common to all men, the art of conduct. 

4. A great part of the teaching of the Gospels can be 
expressed, appropriately to our time, in ethical forms. By 
this it is not meant that we may expect to find a system of 
ethics, as a system, described in the Gospels, but that the 
story of the Gospel shows its perpetual modernity in this : 
that without violence to the walk and conversation of our 
Lord, on the one hand, or caricature of the modern forms, 
on the other, we can present a large part of the matter of 
the Gospels in modern ethical form. This, because an 
ethical tone is of the essence of the Gospels. 

There is, for instance, nothing else in the history of life 
or thought of equal moral elevation with the idea of the life 
of Jesus in the Gospels. The story discloses a purpose 
formed in boyhood to be a son to God, to show Him a son’s 
love, to render Him a son’s obedience. Youth and early 
manhood but discovered new exercises of loyalty to this 
purpose. In the prime of manhood after what might seem 
to youth long waiting, there is granted to the son a vocation 
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of God and in the time of its granting the son has witness 
borne to Him of the acceptableness to God of his early pur- 
pose and Heaven’s approval of the loyalty with which it had 
been carried out. Now the son’s new consciousness is tested 
for endurance, insight and self-control. Being approved in 
these, He opens His vocation, very soon calling a small 
band of chosen men to serve with Him in it. Then follows 
a number of months of thronged life in the midst of ever 
increasing multitudes of people. Very early in this period 
the religious leaders of the Jews are found in an attitude of 
criticism, and ere the close of it this attitude has turned to 
open opposition, and in the period following it is to become 
settled antagonism. Towards the end of the former period 
the people influenced by the opinions of their betters, and 
themselves slow of heart to understand, become estranged 
from Jesus. Now He sees clearly that to be faithful to His 
calling at once and to the people nothing short of that last 
and greatest service of friendship will do. The burden, 
which estrangement from His own people and their leaders 
and the painful issue of His own life foreseen put upon the 
filial trust of Jesus, is every whei^e evident in the Gospels. 
Not that His least thought turned to decline from this trust 
but that the joy of the trust became mixed with pain as He 
learned what was involved in obedience for the son, what 
wounding in the house of His own. As we rise in rank 
of personality, life and vocation tend to become one, and to 
Jesus the issue of His personal life. His fate, and the fulfil- 
ment of His vocation were not different. He saw that 
death waited Him and that the fulfilment of His vocation 
waited on death. The seed of the Messiah’s life must fall 
into the ground. With what candour Jesus cast the burden 
of the pain of this time on God we know, and how He kept 
the way of His vocation to the end. 

Having regard not only to the mutable many but to those 
also, less in number, who have lived by the spirit, there is 
nothing to hinder that we call both the quality of Jesus’ pur- 
pose and the constancy with which its loyalty was kept 
unique, morally unique ; and according to this uniqueness is 
the value of the story of this purpose and loyalty for instruc- 
tion in righteousness. 
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We may take as an example of parts of our Lord’s 
teaching which gain in clearness by interpretation in the 
light of recognised ethical principles the former part of the 
description, in Matthew v, of the character of the citizens 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, the beatitudes. These sen- 
tences celebrate the citizen of the Kingdom’s love of 
righteousness. Here, as always, love is attended with a 
sense of personal unworthiness and insufficiency: Blessed 
are the poor in spirit. This love has its sorrow too, for the ill- 
hap of righteousness with self and others : Blessed are they 
that mourn. It is humble, having no rights against righteous- 
ness, though at the last it will win the highest right through 
righteousness : Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit 
the earth. Great sentiments tend to generate ideals after 
their quality and elicit emotions corresponding to the ideals. 
Thus the love of righteousness creates its ideal and aspires : 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
There is a hope of this love, hope of righteousness in those 
in whom hope has no visible token. Yet to these it says, 
‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee Blessed are the merciful. 
Every great sentiment lends to form a type of character of 
its own. Now, sincerity belongs to love and the sincerity 
born of the love of righteousness tends to mould the inner 
life of a man to its own shape. An inner life so moulded 
sees the Divine with unveiled face: Blessed are the pure in 
heart. Finally, the love of righteousness shows most like 
God where it works against selfishness and pride, the twin 
cankers of the flower of righteousness, peace : Blessed are 
the peacemakers : for they shall be called sons of God. 

In the whole teaching of Jesus in the Gospels the 
illustrations of both primary and secondary ethical principles 
and the verbal embodiments of reflections from the ethical 
point of view must be very many. It is said, for instance, 
to be one of the first words of a science of character that 
“ there are in all of us two kinds of forces or activities, the 
one making for organization, the other for disorganization, 
the one making us free in the higher sense, or free from 
the slavery to impulse; the other making us free in the 
lower sense, or free from disagreeable restraints: both 
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[these forces] pursue ends and select the means to them 
and both are systematic ; but the systems of the one are 
relatively comprehensive and permanent, those of the other 
relatively restricted and temporary.’’ 

Wherever we turn in the teaching of our Lord, we find 
this principle. There are lawless emotions, like repugnance, 
and appetites to be subjected to higher systems like love 
and loyalty, and this through vigorous repression if need be. 
There is a treasure or gem of life to be sought for which 
all that is not that must be forfeited. There is a life to lose 
that life may be kept. 

The principle of the obligation of the individual to work 
for the better moral universe, in which alone righteousness 
can be made perfect, has its expression in the Gospels. 
Under the figures of salt and light this higher universe is 
said to be already present in the world in Jesus’ disciples, 
according to the principle by which the attainment of the 
few high men becomes the conscience of the world. 

A great number of other examples might be adduced. 

It is interesting, as showing the strong ethical tone of the 
whole gospel record, to recollect the representations of the 
Gospels as to the training by Jesus of His twelve disciples. 
He found them plain men with, on the one hand, no scho- 
lastic prejudices against a new doctrine, but on the other, 
with little aptitude to understand the meaning or the bear- 
ing of the principles enunciated in His teaching. The record 
everywhere witnesses their slowness to understand. From 
the first their instruction had been Jesus’ concern, but 
after the alienation of the authorities and the common people 
of the Jews, He, partly in practice, but more in His own 
thought for the future, committed the prosperity of His 
cause to His disciples. In keeping with this their prepara- 
tion for His service became His chief concern and occupied 
the greater part of His time. The Gospels suggest that this 
preparation was almost wholly a moral preparation. There 
seems to have been little communication of didactic 
material and practically no instruction in a didactic method. 
Education of any sort is impossible without the communica- 
tion of some material of knowledge and Jesus had that to 
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communicate which He calls His doctrine. But this, so far 
as the disciples were concerned, seems to have consisted 
chiefly of the Divine counsel with regard to Himself in 
whose secret He was. The secret of this counsel he com- 
municated, treating His disciples as His friends, and for the 
rest He prepared the twelve by revealing to them His own 
animating motives and by striving to generate in them the 
moral powers required for their task. Thus His teaching 
was not how in the beginning the heavens and earth rose 
out of chaos,” nor was it of “ freedom, fixed fate and 
knowledge absolute,” nor was its aim ” to assert the Eternal 
Providence,” but rather was it of humility, forgiveness, 
endurance, tolerance, freedom, whole-heartedness, watch- 
fulness, moral earnestness, responsibility, and such. 

Perhaps sufficient has now been said to suggest that 
much is lost of the power of the evangelical record where 
we neglect to show to our people from it what is good. 

We cannot have come thus far without remembering 
that the Church has repeatedly had her Lord offered for her 
acceptance in guise as an ethical teacher, usually by 
thinkers outside the Church. The r-esponse of the Church 
to those offers has been uniformly cold. And rightly so : 
for she knew that the alternative presented was Jesus as 
an ethical teacher or Christ of the Church’s faith. But 
these ideas ought not to have appeared as alternative : the 
” either, or” was an error. 

Professor Burkitt quotes a sentence of Trypho, the 
Jew, in his dialogue with Justin: “I well know that your 
Christian precepts out of what is called the Gospel are great 
and admirable, so admirable indeed that I doubt if any one 
can keep them — and I speak from personal knowledge of 
these writings. Moreover, we non-Christians wonder why 
you expect to get any favour from God when you set your 
hope on a man who was crucified.” As Professor Burkitt 
remarks, this early criticism hits off the characteristics of 
the Gospels, the soaring ethical principles of the teaching 
and the commanding person of the Teacher. If these, then, 
be the features of the gospel record, obviously no ordered 
teaching which stopped at instruction in righteousness 
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would adequately represent the Gospels. The very por- 
tions, in many cases, which strike us as exhibiting most 
the ethical interest of the Gospels, lead us beyond ethics. 
Without siding with Trypho and making some injunctions of 
the Gospel law admirable but impossible, we yet must say 
that in not a few places a degree of self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
self-effacement, and even self-forgetfulness is demanded, 
for which even the worthiest ethical thought would be 
powerless to provide an adequate motive. Then oftentimes 
there is added to a section of teaching, otherwise quite regu- 
larly ethical in form, the phrase, ** for my sake,*' or, “ in 
my name,** which lifts it out of the ordinary ethical moulds ; 
and even where the teaching is most impersonal, it is pressed 
home with the phrase, “ these sayings of mine.*’ 

From every point of view, therefore, it is clear that no 
endeavour to teach what has been written for our learning 
by the evangelists can escape the obligation, in the second 
place, to render a clear picture of Jesus, “ in fashion as He 
lived.” 

In bringing to reflection the earthly life of our Lord we 
cannot but remember its spiritual wholeness. The least 
understanding thing which could be done would be to apply 
sets of qualities to the story of His life with an, “ either, 
or.** Society and solitude equally He cultivated and so also 
nature and man. To appreciate fairly the attitude of Jesus* 
mind to the world as God made it, we ought, I suppose, to 
compare Him with His contemporaries. In this connection 
Dr. Edwin Abbott declares that from its lack of parallel 
in any Hebrew literature with which Jesus could have been 
acquainted, the saying about the glory of the lilies of the 
field is of Christ’s sayings the most original. 

But no sense of harmony in the life of things contrasted 
with ” the fretful stir unprofitable and fever of the world ” 
of men served to drive Jesus away from them. When 
Thoreau first took to solitary life, we are told, he found 
himself in the midst of ” gentle rain, sensible of such sweet 
and beneficent society in nature, in the very pattering of 
the drops and in every sight and sound around my house, an 
infinite and unaccountable friendliness, which made the 
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fancied advantages of human neighbourhood insignificant.’’ 
Doubtless, not very differently Jesus saw the pageant of the 
sky, eve and morn, sunshine and rain, birds of the 
air, beasts of the field and cattle, trees, flowers and fields : 
but none of these was a substitute to Him for human neigh- 
bourhood. His dehght was with the sons of men. His talk 
is full of incidents of their households, occupations, feasts, 
fasts, joiirneyings and turnings again home, their relations 
one with the other, and the like. 

The zeal of Jesus to conserve what usages in the family 
of man and what endowments in the individual man are best 
and holiest is an indication of His interest and sympathy 
with men. In human society He selected for championship 
the sanctity of fnarriage and the ever unrepealed law of 
filial obedience. As to individuals no man’s disprivilege or 
plight or fall would alienate the sympathy of Jesus from him, 
but w^here He found repression or perversion of natural and 
right instincts and impulses, or where man failed of candour 
and courage, there His anger blazed and the more as the 
privileges of the men concerned justified other expectations. 

On the general question of Jesus’ attitude to men His 
treatment of children is of the first significance. 

Many things might be said, and nothing adequate, on the 
spiritual distinction of Jesus. Note, for example, the com- 
bination of freedom and constraint in Him. As the guide 
of a new and better way He walked free among the customs 
and sanctities of the past but always with a jealous care for 
any element of truth in them or true disclosure of righteous- 
ness. Alongside this feature might be placed the combina- 
tion in Jesus of power and patience. The people of His 
time knew^ Him to be possessed of overwhelming power, 
yet by reason of His meekness they approached Him with- 
out fear, treated Him with freedom, and, in the end, even 
with reckless despite. 

Pascal in his “ Thoughts ” gives classic expression to 
this general feature of the greatness of Jesus, that no part 
of that greatness was extrinsic, arising out of situations, 
spectacular: all was pure spiritual. He writes, “Jesus 
Christ, without worldly riches, without the exterior 
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productions of science, was infinitely great in His sublime 
order of holiness. He neither published inventions nor 
possessed kingdoms; but He was humble, patient, pure 
before God, terrible to evil spirits, and without spot of sin. 
Oh, with what illustrious pomp, with what transcendent 
magnificence did he come attended, to such as beheld with 
the eyes of the heart . . . ! ” 

Even the slightest characterization of Jesus would have 
to include a reminder of the richness of His nature — what 
the Evangelist calls, “ His fulness.” This is very clearly 
imaged in the thoughts of those who came to Him. “ If 
thou wilt,” said a leper, “thou canst make me clean.” 
“ But only say the word and my servant shall be healed,” 
said the soldier. “ If 1 touch but His garment, I shall be 
made whole,” thought the woman. 

Finally, and of most importance, there claims attention 
this feature of Jesus’ public life, that, where men allowed 
themselves to come under His influence, they changed, or, 
in His own words, they turned and became as little children. 
There was that woman who shall be spoken of wherever 
the Gospel is preached and the other who bathed His feet 
in that blest shower “ blown up by tempest of the soul ” 
and Peter and the others. So much was this a feature of 
the work of Jesus that He wondered at Nicodemus, a teacher 
of Israel, not having seen such things himself. In this 
same connection there stands out Jesus’ wonderful insight 
for the inner side of all such changes. His power to see 
what He called the “ heavenly things ” of the change. 
He needs none to tell of the paralytic’s penitence. No one 
knew of it; but Jesus did and forgave. The great love of 
the woman was patent to all, but He alone saw where there 
had been great repentance and full forgiveness. But indeed 
description of the endowment of Jesus for the work of 
effecting such changes would have to go much further and 
say that His endowment of insight, authority, and power 
was perfect. 

This endowment had as its correlative the absolute 
abandonment by Jesus of Himself to God for the work of 
this ministry. He had no private interests or pleasures. 
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A Story like that of Zacchaeus brings to the front the 
fact that those who came near to Jesus quickly recog- 
nised that His friendship held within it a demand for 
righteousness. With those who became His followers Jesus 
made this demand the subject of definite instruction. The 
whole extent of the demand, however, became clear only to 
the inner circle of disciples, the Twelve. In course of time 
when the Master was able to reveal to His disciples that the 
abandonment of His all to God in service would not be 
perfected till He had offered up His life in death, concerning 
which offering He knew that more than ever His service 
in life this offering would win many captives back from sin,^ 
He showed to them also that righteousness required from 
them not only, as He had always said, patience, humility, 
courage, purity of intention, depth and sincerity of feeling,, 
persistence of aspiration, self-suppression, sound judgement, 
forethought, industry, readiness, helpfulness, toleration and 
whole-hcartedness, but also just such abandonment of 
obedience, to death if need be, to Him as He had offered to 
the Father. 

We do not know how fitted by nature or their past life 
Jesus* disciples were to respond to the exceeding breadth 
of this whole commandment. Nor y et do we know in detail 
how they answered to it. We do learn that after Jesus^ 
death men found something in them which was best 
explained by their having been with Jesus. This suggests, 
what many other things confirm, that the fellowship of Jesus 
enabled His disciples largely to fulfil His behest. And we 
know that He prepared them to receive. He prepared them 
to seek the Holy Spirit, whose unbroken fellowship had 
been His own perfect endowment. 


The British Government and Missionaries 
of Alien Nationality 

W E copy from an article in The International Review of 
Missions^ by the Rev. Dr. Ritson, two memoranda 
issued by the British Government regarding the admission 
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of missionaries of alien nationality into India. We are told 
that “ these memoranda have received the general approval 
of the Government of India and of the Secretary of State for 
India.” It is understood that a similar policy is to be 
adopted with regard to the Crown Colonies. 

1. Appreciating to the full the value of the work done in the past by 
missionary and other philanthropic societies and organizations, His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India cordially welcome their co-opera- 
tion in the future in furthering the moral and material well-being of the 
peoples of India. 

2. But the State, while recognizing the obligations of Christian civili- 
zation, is obliged to take adequate measures for maintaining public security ; 
and the experience of the war has shown that certain foreign societies and 
individuals have not been able to prevent their national instincts from 
prejudicing that security, and that some supervision is necessary. 

3. His Majesty’s (lovernment have accordingly decided that societies 
or organizations of alien enemy nationality, and their individual members of 
alien enemy nationality or birth, irrespective of the nature of their religious 
belief, cannot be re-admitted to India for a period which may be defined 
hereafter. Included in this definition are the houses or branches in alien 
enemy territory of any international societies or institutions, and all their 
members. 

4. The following provisions apply only to Christian societies, organiza- 
tions and individuals not in communion with the Church of Rome, the 
Orthodox Church, or other Oriental Churches. 

5. As regards societies of British, allied and neutral nationality, His 
Majesty’s Government will place no restrictions on recognized societies or 
organizations in the United Kingdom, Canada and United States of America, 
and will recognize all societies which are recommended to them by the Con- 
ference of Missionary Societies in the United Kingdom, and by the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America on the following conditions : 

(i) As regards recognized societies. His Majesty’s (>overnment will 
deal only with the above-mentioned Conferences respectively ; the (Jovern- 
ment of India will deal with the National Missionary Council in India. 

(ii) The Conferences will prepare lists of societies in the United King- 
dom, Canada and the United States of America respectively, whose good 
faith and responsibility they will guarantee. These societies will be ‘ recog- 
nized ’ by His Majesty’s Government. 

( iii ) Before recommending any non-British society the Conference con- 
cerned will obtain from it a declaration recognizing that all due obedience 
and respect should be given to the lawfully constituted Government, and 
that, while carefully abstaining from political affairs, it is its desire and pur- 
pose that its influence, in so far as it may be properly exerted in such 
matters, should be so exerted in loyal co-operation with the Government of 
the country concerned and that it will only employ agents who will work in 
this spirit. 
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(iv) (a) The Conference will hold “ recojlnized ” societies responsible 
for carrying; out the provisions of clause (iii),so far as missionaries and 
other employees of pure British and American birth are concerned. 

(b) In cases in which it is desired to send to any part of India mission- 
aries or employees who are not of pure British or American hirth, the socie- 
ties will submit to the Conference concerned their names and full particulars. 
The Conference will thereupon make due inquiry ( which, in case of persons 
of enemy extraction or whom there may be any reason to suspect of enemy 
association, will be especially searching), and if they are able to guarantee 
his or her good faith will give him credentials establishing his identity. If 
the person in question has already served in India, the Conference will com- 
municate with the National Missionary Council, who will arrange direct 
with the (fovernment of India. 

((‘I In cases in which the Conferences are not satisfied that a society, 
although “recognized,” is capable of discharging its responsibility under 
clause ( iii > , the same procedure will he followed. 

{(i) Every missionary or employee who is not a British subject will fur- 
nish himself with a document signed or countersigned by an official of the 
Conference concerned duly authorised in that behalf, and this document will 
constitute the guarantee given by the Conference. 

(VI The Conference of North America will in regard to missionary 
societies or persons in the United States correspond with His Majesty’s 
Ambassador, not with His Majesty’s (Jovernment direct, and will furnish 
him with the names and particulars of the societies which it recommends for 
recognition, and of the persons to whom it has given credentials. It will be 
open to llis Majesty’s Ambassador to make any further inquiries which he 
may think desirable. In regard to Canadian missionary societies or persons 
in Canada the Conference will correspond with the Dominion (government. 

( vi I In case any question arises between his Majesty’s (government 
and any recognized society or member of such society. His Majesty’s 
Government will address the Conferences, v.^ho will use their good offices 
to regulate the affair, and if agreement cannot be arrived at, it will be open 
to His Majesty’s (Jovernment to withdraw any facilities, grants, etc., which 
the society may enjoy, and in the last resort to deport the individual, and 
to remove the society from the list. 

6. Members of any society or organization not recognized by His 
Majesty’s (Jovernment must obtain a permit, as in accordance with#Memo- 
randum C, and will be subject to the restrictions therein laid down for such 
time as his Majesty’s (Jovernment think fit. 

7. As there is no body representing continental Protestant missions 
in which His Majesty’s (>overnment can place the same confidence as in the 
Conferences, all such missions will come under Clause 6 unless and until 
His Majesty’s (Jovernment shall otherwise determine. 

8. His Majesty’s (Jovernment reserve the right to inspect the schools, 
etc., of any recognized or other society, and satisfy themselves that the 
spirit is satisfactory. 

9. Nothing in this memorandum shall exempt foreign recognized socie- 
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ties or their members or employees from the operation of any laws or 
regulations affecting foreii^ners in |{eneral in India. 

Another memorandum deals with the missions and 
missionaries not covered hy the preceding memorandum. 
The first three sections of this memorandum (G) are the 
same as in the preceding. It then continues as follows: 

4. As regards other foreij^n societies and individuals, His Majesty's 
(Jovernment have decided that, except as may he otherwise provided ; 

(i) Every foreigner, whatever his religious belief, who is desirous of 
enji{af{ing in philanthropic, educational or medical w’ork (whether he is*a 
missionary or attached to a religious mission or not, and whether the mission 
or philanthropic enterprise with which he desires to associate himself is a 
secular or reliflious body), will he required to take out a permit authorizing 
him to carry on his vocation. The permit, if granted, will he subject to an 
undertaking (as set forth below » to co-opcrate loyally with the Government 
of the country. 

Foreigners already engaged in the vocations mentioned above in India 
will similarly he required to take out permits in the same terms as a prelim- 
inary to the continuance of their activities. Though, however, such persons 
will be subject to the same conditions as those contemplated in the case of 
their fellows who have not as yet commenced work, permits will, in such 
cases, usually he granted as a matter of course, and will ordinarily only be 
refused in instances in which the applicants are believed to have been guilty 
of misconduct. Applications should he made to the (government of the 
country concerned. 

( ii ) All such permits will be subject to cancellation or modification at 
the discretion of (lovernment. 

(iii) All foreigners desirous of obtaining permits must, if they are resi- 
dent in a foreign country, submit their applications through the British Em- 
bassy or Legation to His Majesty’s (lovernment, who will deal with them in 
consultation with the Indian authorities ; if they are resident in a British 
country they must submit their applications through the (lOvernment of that 
country. 

( iv ) Any foreigner engaging in any of the vocations mentioned in 
clause ( i ) , or if already so engaged continuing in it without a permit, will he 
liable to deportation under the Acts applicable to foreigners in tlie country 
concerned. 

(v) Any organization which evades the principles regarding permits will 
he liable to he deprived of all or such part of the subsidies for the purpose 
of education and any other facilities it enjoys from (lOvernment as (lOvem- 
ment may think fit, and the same principle will apply to the continued em- 
ployment of persons whose permits have been cancelled. 

( vi ) British organizations which evade the principle regarding permits 
will be liable to the same penalties. 

5. His Majesty’s (lOvernment reserve the right to inspect the schools 
and other institutions maintained by any society or individual, in order to 
satisfy themselves that the spirit is satisfactory. 


3 
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Form of Undertaking 

I hereby undertake to pay all due obedience and re- 
spect to the Government of , and while carefully abstaining 

from participation in political affairs, 1 desire and purpose e.r animo to 
work in friendly co-operation with the said Government in all matters in 
which my influence may properly be exerted ; and, in particular, 1 under- 
take, if engaged in educational work, that my influence shall be exerted to 
promote loyalty to the Ciovernment of in the minds of 

my pupils, and to make them good citizens of the British Empire. 


The China Continuation Committee for 1918 

The Committee’s work, which is not easy fully to describe, is that of a 
clerical department of the whole missionary body, of a collector and dissemi- 
nator of valuable general information, of an agent to bring together agencies 
that work separately at a disadvantage, all this and more, and all done for 
the Chinese Church. The Missions building in Shanghai, which is assured 
for the near future and for which a site is already obtained, will be a 
remarkable help in the attainment of these objects. The Committee’s 
“Statement of Comity” has been accepted by seventy per cent, of tbe 
missionaries in China, and no group of them has voted to disapprove it. 
Movements for both interdenominational and community co-operation have 
made steady progress, evidencing the general appreciation of the need for the 
work the Committee is undertaking ; but its crowning work is the yet 
incomplete Survey of China, which at least one hundred and fifty mission- 
aries have already co-operated in preparing, and which is expected to be 
published in 1920. A conference is planned to consider questions arising 
from ths survey, for the facts gathered prove the ignorance of the past as to 
the real situation which we face in China, and that conference will need to 
provide plans vitally affecting missionary effort for possibly fifty years and 
inaugurating a period of real Christian statesmanship. 

The work of the Special Committee on Work for Moslems is an 
instance of an attack on a national evangelistic problem. Ail along the 
line co-operation in evangelism is in progress ; many specially trained 
evangelistic leaders are called for; pastoral work is rapidly passing wholly 
into the hands of the Chinese Church ; but while it retains large responsi- 
bility for training church members, institutional work and theological 
training are transferred to it much more gradually. The Christian Com- 
mission to Yunnan, while not an official activity of the Committee, is 
heartily supported by them as one of the deep spiritual reactions that have 
been long expected from Chinese Christians. Further, it is reported to 
the Committee that the Chinese Church is making social welfare a definite 
part of its programme. Christian patriotism, equality for men and vvomen, 
justice to all and freedom of conscience are among the ideals which the 
report present. Christians should reverence their parents in accordance 
with the Word of (iod, should raise the age of marriage and eliminate 
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poIyf$amy, base marria)(e on the consent of the parties, and end foot-hindin{$ 
and slavery, to make the Chinese home truly Christian. Industrially, the 
Church demands suitable hours for labour, adequate waives, suitable work 
for women and children, and a day of rest. She opposes the social vice, 
gambling and the improper use of drugs, and should take part in the 
care of dependents and defectives. The adequate support of the 
Chinese ministry was discussed, and ample provision for this end was 
stated to be “ true economy.” ” There is more danger of extravagance in 
continual foreign reinforcements and a large staff of ill-trained Chinese than 
in picking, educating, and adequately providing for more of these better 
equipped Chinese.” For the further promotion of aggressive action in this 
general field, a Moral Welfare Committee was appointed, and there is a 
prospect that it may have a permanent secretary. 

As for education, it is apparent that the great need is for trained 
teachers. The Committee heartily endorsed the plan of the China Christian 
Educational Association for a five-year programme to that end, which divides 
the country into nine educational districts and involves : — 

A. For each local associal ion 

1. An administrative secretary (foreign). 

2. An associate secretary (Chinese). 

vl. A director of teacher-training ( foreign ) . 

4. Lower Grade Normal Schools. 

5. Teacher Institutes in each district. 

6. Summer Schools. 

7. (trading and registration of teachers. 

B. For the China (^hrislian Edncalional Associ<(t ion 

8. Higher (>rade Normal Schools, four or five to serve all China. 

9. A Chinese magazine for teachers. 

10. Committee on teacher-training text-books, etc. 

11. Committee on (jovernment recognition. 

The expense of the scheme would be some $16,000.00 a year for the 
five-year period, to each of the Local Associations, but the Continuation 
Committee realizes what great potentialities there are in the scheme and 
heartily supports it. 

The promotion of the new National Phonetic system is a new feature 
of the Committee’s activities. The Chinese written language being so 
difficult that millions remain illiterate, and the Romanized systems not 
being generally acceptable, the (lovernment is responsible for this compro- 
mise which has already great vogue. To the missionary, the chief purpose 
of its use is of course to make the Bible known. Millions of pages of 
Sunday School literature have already been printed in the script and sold, 
and it is now possible to place an open Bible in the hands of every church 
member in China. A diligent propaganda is urging that all Christians learn 
to use it. 

The Sub-Committee on Theological Education paid special attention to 
theological seminaries, as Bible Schools are already comparatively numerous 
and well-equipped. Twelve such seminaries now exist, with a total of 289 
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students, of whom 76 are college graduates ; courses are now available for 
men of the highest educational preparation. A preachers’ magazine is 
planned to assist and encourage the Chinese pastorate, especially in the 
matter of systematic study. 

Study in the field of religious education with reference to the special 
needs of the Chinese children has been begun. In this connection, several 
short and helpful publications have been issued, and the Committee expects 
to have in the near future a constructive programme of religious education 
for the Chinese Church. 

It is not possible in a short space to include mention of all the details of 
the reports to the Committee and the actions taken thereon, but the ones men- 
tioned are indications of all that is most important. In Christian co-operation, 
evangelism, the social message and education there are plans projected and 
ideas under consideration that will bring about the most far-reaching changes 
in mission work in China. 'J'he Christian forces in China are now studying 
their whole task, defining their attitude thereto, and seeking for adequate 
plans to meet worthily their responsibility. 


The Year’s Harvest 

AMERICAN MADURA MISSION 

The author of this report has striven to keep the symbolism of the 
battlefield in view in the description of the work of the American Madura 
Mission, dealing with reconnoitering, survey of forces to be liberated, the 
ultimatum, enlisting recruits, training camps, officers’ training institution, 
roiiinuiniques, etc., most of the terms used applying very aptly to mission 
work. We cannot attempt to give more than a short resume of this great 
war, nor indeed have we space to give the five points set forth in the 
ultimatum. W'e will quote one, that which refers to the emancipation of 
women. 

“ We firmly believe that it has been designed from eternity that it shall 
be the right of every man and woman to have the largest possible degree of 
liberty, consistent with the rights of all, in shaping his or her own career ; 
and we firmly believe that unnumbered thousands are to-day suffering what 
is practically complete loss of this (Jod-given right through the restrictions 
imposed by caste. Such are, for example, child marriage ; refusal of right 
of widow re-marriage; prohibition of marriage beyond a very restricted 
circle ; and without any reference to natural gifts, general attitude, or 
special fitness, the irrevocable fixing of a man’s social and vocational 
status, solely by the accident of birth.” 

Linder the heading, ” Training Camps,” an account is given of the work 
carried on in some of the boarding schools, etc., and a number of interesting 
pictures illustrate the text. One shows a ” bedroom with forty girls sleeping 
in space big enough for nine girls only,” We do not know how such a picture 
will appeal to home supporters, but we feel that if conditions are so bad as 
are depicted, there can be no justification for such overcrowding. Until the 
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premises are lar^e enough tu accommodate them, the numbers should be 
kept within reasonable limits. The work done in these camps is sum- 
marised in the following way: — 

What thksk Thaimno Cvmi’S do 

“ 1. They do for the moral character of a child what a military training 
docs for the body of a boy at home. 

“ 2. They give a child a fine training in Kible study and in memorising 
choice passages of Scripture during a three years’ course. 

“ 3. They develop the child’s mind by means of fine graded courses of 
study well taught by trained teachers. 

“ 4. They show a child the dignity of manual labour. 

“ .S. They produce an abiding change in a child’s character, manners, 
appearance, and general intelligence that is apparent for years, and in the 
case of those who become mission agents, becomes the foundation of their 
Christian life and service. 

“6. They show the village child that lying, stealing and disobedience 
are not assets of value and that these qualities block the road to progress 
and usefulness. 

“ 7. They are often the place of the conversion of Hindu children who 
attend as day-scholars, or boarders paying full fees, who in later years 
become valued mission agents. 

“ 8. They are the only open door for innumerable poor children to 
lives of respectability, to useful employment, to a comfortable living, and to 
an intelligent testimony for Christ. 

“9. They have laid the foundation of character and intellect in the 
lives of the majority of our mission workers and many others for these eighty 
years, and through them have exerted an immeasurable influence for good. 

“It is not necessary to enumerate further the good points in which these 
schools excel. It is sufficient to say that ihey ovcupi) (t unique plitve uud 
(ttie of Ihe hiuheai i niporiunve in our educational system.’’ 

The report is illustrated with some excellent half-tone blocks, and are of 
interest to the general reader. A good map also forms part of the report. 
The total number of baptised adherents is 10,728, an increase on the previous 
year of over 600. The Indian contributions have decreased by Rs. 600, 
though the total is still high, over Ks. 24,000, 

ARCOT MISSION 

Under the title “ Sixty-five Years” the Arcot Mission publishes an 
interesting account of the extensive work carried out in the Arcot District. 
The work of this mission is too well known to require more than a passing 
reference to the general effectiveness of its work. Throughout there is 
careful organization and devoted service in a large number of workers, both 
American and Indian. Three deaths in their American staff are recorded, 
Mrs. J. H. Wyckoff, Mrs. E. C. Scudder, Mrs. Van Doren, all of whom 
have rendered valiant and gracious service to the cause of Christ. In- 
numerable extracts might betaken from the accounts of work in educational 
institutions, medical establishments, boarding schools, but the following must 
suffice to give an idea of the work in one or two sections. 

The statistics show that we have occupied seventeen new villages during 
the year under review and have 691 more families than last year. There are 
now 4,541 families ; 356 were received into communion on confession of 
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their faith. This was ten less than we recei%'ed last year. This is one of the 
very few minus si^ns in our statistics. But it is only a comparative minus. 
For our total communicants are now 3,806, an increase of 213. We felt last 
year was a record year when we baptized 1,133. But this year we are record- 
ing; 428 more than last year, or a total of 1,561. That is certainly a notable 
advance. Our total baptized community is 9,195 as compared with 8,094, an 
actual ^ain of 1,101. A|;ain, we have gone far ahead of all former 
records in the number of non-haptized adherents received. The 
records show 2,794, which is 1,048 more than last year. The total of 
adherents is now 5,634, showing a gain for the year of 1,650. Our total 
Christian community has grown from 15,671 to 18,645, a gain of 2,974. The 
real significance of this very large growth in our Christian community is 
seen when we note that it is a growth of just about 19 per cent. Our 
(vcneral Assembly last year set before our churches as our aim for each 
year a gain of 10 per cent. Our gain is very nearly twice that. In the last 
four years we have gained a total of 6,498 and our community now numbers 
18,645. That is a gain of 53A per cent. At that rate it would take a little 
over three years more to double our community. This is surely not 
acridental. We believe it is due to our campaign method of winning men by 
personal work and the effort to get every Christian to do this work.” 

The outstanding fact in connection with the medical work of the 
mission is the inauguration of the l^nion Medical School at Vellore, of 
which Dr. Ida S. Scudder is the Principal. She is assisted by three other 
workers. ” A class of seventeen young girls has been formed, which is 
far greater than our expectations. Some in high authority in (he medical 
world in Madras told us we might have a class of three or possibly six, so 
we are highly thankful,” writes the Principal. The formation of this 
Medical School will be welcomed throughout South India, and those who 
know Miss Ida Scudder hove the highest confidence in the future success 
of this institution. In* the Mary Taber Schell Hospital and other 
dispensaries excellent work continues to be done. In an otherwise excellent 
report it seems rather a pity that more care is not given to the illustrations. 
For instance, the picture showing the Madnapalli Church is suggestive of 
the leaning tower of Pisa. 

Correspondence 

SADHU SUNDAR SINGH 

/o Ihv Eililor of Thk Hahvkst Fiki.d 

I)i: AH SiH, — W e have read your reviewer’s reply to our letter published 
in the .luly number of Thi-: Hahvkki Fiki.d and we fail to find any more 
satisfaction in that than was to be found in the review. W’e decline at the 
present stage to answer his questions, for it is obviously possible for any 
one with the most imperfect information to put questions of the kind. If, 
as your reviewer suggests, definite answers are available, let him give them. 

W'e plead ” not guilty ” to the charge made by him that our letter is 
” the special pleading of men who ignore inconvenient facts.”. That is a 
charge of dishonesty which we absolutely and indignantly repudiate. The 
only thing we have ignored is unsubstantiated rumours. The fact that we 
have come to different conclusions from your reviewer is oo proof that we 
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are wron^ or that wc have i|{norecl inconvenient facts. If your reviewer 
has information that is available which we have not, and allows us, for want 
of it, to form wronf{ judjfements, the responsibility is his, not ours. We 
have made every possible effort to itet at the facts as our extensive file of 
correspondence on the subject shows. 

Sundar Sinf{h may he all that your reviewer implies, but we have seen 
nothinf{ that proves that he is, and until that proof is established, we shall 
continue to believe that he is an honest man. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. A. POPLKY, 

Joseph Passmore. 

[Our reviewer writes, **Itis passing stran|$e that Messrs. Popley and 
Passmore, who accused me of circulating rumours, when f{iven the opportu- 
nity of ascertaining! facts, refuse to add to their file of correspondence. 
Such methods of defence recoil on the defenders. The answers to the 
questions are available, if Messrs. Popley and Passmore require them.” 
Correspondence on such lines leads nowhere, and it must cease. — Ho. 


Current Mission News 

S.I.M.A. BOARD OF MANAGEMENT FOR VERNACULAR 
EXAMINATIONS 

The following! changes in the Plan and Syllabus are in effect from date. 
A new edition of the Plan and Syllabus will not be printed for the present. 

(A) Reles 

(1) The Examination Fee will hereafter be Rs. 6 for the Kef^ular Exami- 
nation (not Rs. 5 as last year). Re. 1 per subject for subjects taken sepa- 
rately and Rs. 2 for the Examination in Knowledge of Hinduism, if taken 
apart from a Language Examination. This does not include board and 
lodging for candidates. 

( 2 ) About board and lodging the following is the Rule : — 

” Where desired, the local Convener for Oral Examination will arrange 
for board and lodging for candidates non-resident at the Examination Centre, 
the same to be paid for at local rates by the candidates concerned.” 

(3) The Third Examination will be held only in November and not 
in June. 

M) Page 3, No. 10 - Notices concerning probable candidates and their 
Vernaculars shall be sent in by Mission Secretaries not later than February 
15th and August 15th respectively. 

(5) Page 3, New rule to become No. 11 (others to be adjusted) — 
” The latest date for receiving applications and fees shall be April 15th and 
October 15th for the June and November Examinations respectively, after 
which no applications will be considered or fees received.” 
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< B I Crnnici LLM-— (Jkm-imai, 

For the Novcmher, 1*^19, Examination, instead of the Orient First 
Reader for the First Examination, the S.I.M.A. Book for Translation, 
First Part (prepared hy Kev. F. (loodwilh, will be used. This is to be had 
from the C.L.S., Madras. This applies to candidates in all lanfiuajjes. 

( C ) Ci Hincru’M — T ki.i (ir 

In the Telu^ii First Examination and the First A\lternative, the C.L.S. 
Mnnuttl ttf l^honehvs ami (i rtintnun will he included in the (Grammar 
Paper. I'his is to he in addition to the portion in Arden’s (irammar. 

I I) > Ci Hnici M M— T \ M II- 

( I I In the Second F'xamination and the Third Alternative Examination, 
in place of Beschi's J iisl rurf inns In 1‘nlecli isl s , first ten chapters, substi* 
tute r/lalhii \ni imlhii , (Chapters I — 2.'!. 

(2) Instead of Rhenius* Tnntil (iminiiuti in the Second Examination, 
as also in the Second Alternative, Subject 111 will hereafter be: (i nimmnr, 
A more tidnftnccd Pnjtvr in Tnniil (irnininrr hnscd nn Pnjie^s ’I'nniil 
n nndbfntk and Aidrn's (i ratninar . 

(3) In the I'hird F'xamination under Paper 1 ih> in place of I'iltilhu 
\arjtatUu, Chapters 1 — 23, substitute Beschi’s I nsl rnci inns In ('alcrhisis, 
first ten (Chapters. 

.Vo/e.'- The Homan Catholic edition of Heschi should he used. 

( E ) Chan (;k s rn o m 1 92B 

'I'he following chanjiies are to j{o into effect after the N»)vemher 1919 
F!xamination : — 

( 1 ) First ^'ear Fixamination — Tamil, relu^u and kanarese : — 

lo) The Book of translation, prepared hy Kev. F'. (goodwill, has been 
adopted as a shindai <1 for translation from Enj^lish to the Vernacular. In 
the examinations the candidates shall he required to translate a passaj^e from 
a botik of equal difficulty with the standard hook, as selected by the Com- 
mittee on papers. 

( /» » t he aim of the (irammar Paper shall be to test the candidates' 
ability to apply practically the rules of (irammar; therefore no questions 
should he set which are a mere test of memory. 

I (* » -At least three grammatical questions shall he set on each portion 
prescribed in I, i > and < h ) , of the Curriculum. 

( </ 1 In *»rder to lay more stress upon the oral side of the work, the 
candidates shall be required, in addition to the address, to ji{ive in their own 
words a simple description of some object, picture or incident, selected by 
the examiners at the time of the examination. Fhe address shall carry 75 
marks and (he description 25 marks. 

(2» First Year Examination — Teluj^u only: — 

Only forty of Morris' Stories shall he required for the Examination, 
namely, the first thirty and the following ten : — Nos. .32, .38, 42, 46, 50, 53, 
57, 61, 67, 70. 

(luntur, ( Sd I 1. Cann aday, 

June 25, 1919. General Convener , 

Printed at the Wesleyan -Mission Press, .Mysore City — 1919. 
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Editorial Notes 

Church Union in India 

This issue is largely filled with communications regard- 
ing Church Union. It is pleasing that the subject is being 
widely, thoughtfully, and earnestly considered with a view 
to action. The question is not a new one in South India. 
There lies before us a volume of pamphlets, bound together, 
published in Madras in the years 1832, 1834. The title of 
the first pamphlet is, “ The Church ; her Daughters and 
Handmaidens ; her Pastors and People ; the Necessity and 
Principles of Union; and the various Methods adopted, in 
the present day, for doing Good.” The author thus defines 
the Church : — 

The primitive notion of a Church appear§ to he, that it consists of a 
Christian community, with an Episcopally ordained Minister duly appointed 
to preside amon(| them, in spiritual matters, and administer the word and 
Sacraments.” 

The aim of the publication was to show that all should 
unite with the Church of England. The pamphlet caused 
considerable discussion, and the Rev. C. T. E. Khenius was 
asked to review it in the Madras Christian Observer^ but 
the review was apparently too pungent for the editor, who 
declined to insert it. Whereupon Mr. Khenius published it 
as a separate pamphlet, entitled, “ A Review of a Work 
entitled The Church ; her Daughters and Handmaidens ; 
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her Pastors and People, &c., by C. T. E. Rhenius, Mission- 
ary.” A great part of the pamphlet criticises certain 
doctrines and practices of the Church of England, including 
government by Bishops and Apostolic Succession. There is 
no need to reproduce the arguments used. Mr. Rhenius 
published another pamphlet, under the title, ” Union of all 
Christians : an Address to all Christians, especially to all the 
Ministers of the Gospel.” In this address Mr. Rhenius 
says that then Christians were tired of dissensions,” and 
called one another ” Brethren in Christ,” But there was 
not much unity among the churches, if we accept the 
following description by Mr. Rhenius: — 

The evangelical churchman does not hesitate to declare in public 
assemblies that he does not despise the dissenters, hut owns them as his 
‘ Brelhren in Chrisl.* The dissenter assures the company that he is 
heartily united with his Brelhren of the establishment, and that the differ- 
ence consists but in points of minor importance. Yet the r/ii/rr/i-clerj|y- 
man will not dare to ffo into a dissenting chapel to hear a Brother in Christ 
preach ; or to pray and sin^ together with his Brethren in Christ. A 
minister of the dissenters, though an acknowledged Brother and fellow 
labourer in Christ, with the seals of the spirit upon him, cannot be permitted 
to ascend the pulpit of an Episcopal Church . . . The dissenting minister of 
one party still hesitates to admit ' a Brother in Christ ’ of another party in 
many instances to sit or kneel tO{$ether at the Lord’s table.” 

Wc have gone some considerable distance from that 
position, though some of these statements are still true. 
There is a stronger desire to understand one another’s 
position, and there is no wish to secure uniformity in 
doctrine, except upon essentials, and forms of worship. 
The plea is for comprehension and elastieity, for freedom to 
think and act. Whether union will be aecomplished or not 
within a comparatively short space of time in South India it 
is impossible to say, or whether the result will be as it was 
in Rhenius’ day. He summed up the situation then in the 
following words : — 

” The sum of the whole then is, that without cordial union we cannot 
expect to evanilelise the world, and to hasten the coming of the happy millen- 
nium, — that to effect this union, we need not as yet renounce our particular 
forms of worship and church government, but only to allow others, equally 
conscientious with ourselves, to differ from us, and unite with them as 
Brethren in Christ, as well in public as in private.” 
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Mr. Rhenius pleads most earnestly for more of the 
spirit of Christ, for only in that way can true union be 
obtained. We need that to-day as much as ever, and it will 
be only in that spirit that union will be effected. We must 
all pray that that spirit may be poured out upon all the 
churches, and that they all may be taught the will of God in 
this matter. We are not able to print all the communications 
we have received this month on this subject. 

Christian Loyalty and the Recent Unrest 

It is pleasing to record that during the recent unrest in 
the Panjab, the Christians were not found wanting in loyalty 
to the Government. They were severely tested, for pro- 
mises and threats were made by Hindu and Muhammadan 
farmers to persuade the village Christians to rise against the 
British, but they emphatically refused. One missionary 
states that, when all the people were excited and aroused, he 
heard of only two Christians implicated in the rioting. 
They actively assisted the British, as the following incident 
shows. About eighty English women and children were 
crowded into one bungalow, guarded by some Englishmen 
and Indian soldiers, A Christian heard that they were 
besieged and were in straits for food. His wife at once 
cooked some native bread, and he walked all night a 
distance of thirty-five miles to bring it. He wept for joy on 
seeing the missionary, and said, “ Sahib, if you will allow 
me, I will have 2,000 Christians here in two days to defend 
you all.” While there are many proofs of the loyalty of 
non-Christians in the Panjab, the Christians are easily first 
for loyalty and steadfastness. 

A sad feature of the rioting in Amritsar was the fact 
that although missionaries were carrying on hospitals and 
schools for the benefit of the non-Christians, yet there was 
not found a single non-Christian to warn the lady mission- 
aries of the danger that threatened them. Mission work 
was seriously interfered with for some time. 



Church Union — Clear Issue 


By Sherwood Eddy 

F ollowing the Tranquebar Conference, Indian 
ministers who were there present entered into corres- 
pondence with members of other churches in South India. 
Leaders of the Mar Thoma Reformed Syrian Church 
replied favourably, stating their desire to enter a United 
Church in India if the plan is officially approved by their 
Synod. Thus organic union is proposed between represen- 
tatives of the three great divisions of the Christian Church, 
the Western Church, the Kastern Church, and the Free 
Protestant Churches. If this union is effected, it will be the 
first time in nine centuries when the Eastern and Western 
branches of the Church have entered into organic 
union. It will be the first time in four centuries since the 
Reformation that Episcopal and non-Episcopal Churches 
have reunited. L'pon what basis can these three Churches 
unite ? 

The Madura Church Council on July 11th, having 
received the statement of the Tranquebar Ministers Con- 
ference, gave “ its hearty approval of the plan in general.” 
They stated that they were in favour of union on the basis 
of a constitutional episcopacy and commended the proposal 
to the consideration of the next General Assembly. Two 
questions were raised by the Madura Council : Would the 
proposed I'nited Church be free from all official connection 
with the English Church and State, and would it be in full 
fellowship with all evangelical Christians who might desire 
such fellowship? L'pon receipt of this minute the Bishop 
of Madras has sent a clear and definite reply, in which he 
says among other things, 

‘‘ 1 believe that the constitution of the United Church should be quite 
brief and simple. My own opinion is that the most practicable plan in spite 
of its obvious difficulties is the immediate formation of an independent 
Indian Church. Hut we must be quite clear that it is to be really Indian and 
independent, and that it has perfect liberty to fashion its own life and con- 
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ttitution according to its own will. Most certainly it ought to be free from 
all official connection with the State and it is desirable that it should, as far as 
possible, be free from official dependence on all foreign Churches. 

As regards the second question asked in the Resolution of the Madura 
Church Council, 1 think that all questions of this kind must necessarily be 
left for the new Church of South India to settle for itself. The right to 
decide this point is implied in the very idea of autonomy and independence* 

“ 1 can of course only speak now for myself, but personally I think that 
the only possible plan that offers any hope of success in the future is to form 
an independent Indian Church on the ba^is of : 

“ (1) A constitutional episcopacy, 

“ (2) The acceptance of Holy Scripture as the ultimate standard of 
faith and conduct, 

“ (3) The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as a sufficient statement of 
fundamental belief, and 

“ (4) The use of the two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself. 

“ Then to give the Church real freedom to work out its own system of 
government, worship and discipline and to decide all questions as to its 
relations with other Churches according to its own judgment under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit,” 

In all conferences and correspondence the Anglicans 
have very clearly stated that they desire an autonomous 
independent Indian Church, under no official control what- 
soever from Lambeth, from the Church of England, or from 
the State. The Bishop of Madras then states the Anglican 
Quadrilateral — the four principles which they regard as 
essential to union. First a “Constitutional Episcopacy.” 
The Bishop drops the term “ historic episcopate.” It is 
clearly understood that we are asked to accept no doctrine 
whatsoever as to the origin or theory of the episcopacy. 
There is no implication whatsoever of the doctrine of Apos- 
tolic Succession. If this plan were accepted, the bishops 
would be consecrated in regular order just as our ministers 
are ordained in regular order. Doctrinally, probably most 
of us agree with the position of the C. M. S., which is 
thoroughly evangelical. Their ministers are ordained by 
the laying on of hands in the same manner as ours are. 
Their bishops are consecrated by the laying on of hands by 
at least three bishops. They have a regular method of 
consecration as we have in the ordination of ministers, but 
they do not for one moment hold the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession, nor do any of them accept the sacerdotal posi- 
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tion. They believe as firmly as we do in the universal 
priesthood of the laity, and they are staunch Protestants. 
Has any mission in India produced a more spiritual or 
evangelical community than the C.M.S. ? Can any one 
accuse them of sacerdotalism ? Their bishops, clergy, and 
people are thoroughly evangelical, though they have had 
episcopacy for centuries. Why then should any feel that 
we must admit the sacerdotal position if we have bishops 
regularly consecrated ? 

But further a constiiulional episcopacy is stipulated. 
That means a written constitution, with bishops chosen by 
the Church and their powers limited and defined by it. In 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States the 
bishops are chosen by the Assembly or Convocation of each 
diocese. The Assembly represents both the clergy and 
laity of each parish. The Church has a written constitution 
and canons carefully safeguarding the liberty of the Church. 
As Kuskin says of the bishops, “ Their real office is not to 
rule. It is the king’s office to rule. The bishop’s office is 
to oversee the flock.” Instead of the word “king” we 
would insert the word “Church,” Christ guides “the 
whole Church ” as in the Council at Jerusalem. We con- 
ceive that the bishop is the spiritual executive of the 
Church. The Church holds the legislative power. The 
whole plan may be thoroughly constitutional and democratic. 

We have no difficulty about the Holy Scriptures or the 
two Sacraments. We are as loyal to them as the Anglicans. 
The Indian Christians and the majority of the missionaries 
will find no difficulty in taking “ the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds as a sufficient statement of fundamental belief.” In 
the conference on Church Union held in Madras, in 1910, 
Dr. Jones suggested that the word “ sufficient ” be taken to 
mean “ adequate as a basis of union.” Mr. Bernard Lucas 
speaks of these as “ obsolete creeds,” and desires a confes- 
sion of faith expressed in modern language with freedom of 
interpretation. Freedom of interpretation we shall have, 
and every word of the creeds is not to be forced upon the 
individual conscience for acceptance. But does Mr. Lucas 
hold that we can possibly draw up a new creed which will 
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be acceptable to the whole Church ? Will the Indian 
Church accept his personal creed? New creeds will simply 
raise endless controversy ? What could be simpler than the 
brief mention of the great historic facts of Christianity in the 
Apostles’ Creed ? The Indian Church at least has no diffi- 
culty in accepting it and does not for a moment believe it to 
be obsolete. 

Just as the Anglicans have stated their position in four 
principles, correspondence and articles from members of the 
S. I. U. C. seem to indicate that many stand for a Free 
Church Quadrilateral. 1. The principle of spiritual equality, 
the recognition of the rights of the laity and of the universal 
priesthood of all believers. 2. An autonomous Church in 
India, free from official control by any foreign Church or by 
the State. 3. A Church that shall make its own constitution 
and shall determine with whom it shall he in communion. 
4. A constitutional episcopacy with bishops chosen by the 
Church and their powers delegated and defined by it. 

The majority of our Indian brethren apparently desire 
not only an episcopal form of government but one which 
will make them a part of the historic and universal Church. 
To merely start a new episcopal Church of our own would 
be to inaugurate another sect and to separate us by a wider 
gulf than we are now from our Anglican and Syrian 
brethren. We want both liberty and union, and we believe 
we can have it in a constitutional episcopacy. Is there any 
other possible basis that offers the least hope of reunion for 
divided Christendom? Roughly speaking there arc more 
than 420 million Christians living to-day under an episcopal 
form of government and some 143 million Christians among 
the innumerable non-episcopal divisions of Protestantism. 
If we include the Anglican, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Lutheran Episcopal, Roman, Greek, Syrian, Coptic, 
Armenian and other Oriental Churches,about three-fourths of 
Christendom are living under an episcopal form of government. 
Protestantism is shattered into several hundred divisions, and 
41 new sects have been added to the long list in the last 25 
years in America alone. Can any one of these divisions 
hope to reunite a divided Christendom ? Does not the 
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episcopal form, which was the only recognised form of 
church government for fourteen centuries, from the 2nd to 
the 16th century, offer the largest hope for the reunion of 
Christ's divided Church ? 

Here at last is an opportunity to unite the divided forces 
of Christ on the mission field* Are we to choose union or 
perpetuate division ? 


A Threefold Union 

By the Rev. V. Santiaiio 

jV/lORE than two centuries ago Protestant mission work 
began in South India in Tranquebar. More than a 
century ago William Carey began bis work in the North, 
and the London Missionary Society opened wwk in the 
South of India. In beginning their work,* in the very con- 
stitution of the L.M.S. it was stated that “The sole object 
is to spread the knowledge of Christ." The fundamental 
principle of the Society was stated as follows : “ As the 

union of Christians of various denominations in carrying on 
this great work is a most desirable object, so, to prevent, if 
possible, any cause of future dissension, it is declared to be 
a fundamental principle of the Missionary Society that its 
design is not to send Presbyterianism, Independency, 
Episcopacy, or any other form of Church Order and 
Government (about which there may be difference of 
opinion among serious persons), but the Glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God, to the heathen ; and that it shall be left, 
as it ought to be left, to the minds of the persons whom God 
may call into the fellowship of His Son from among them to 
assume for themselves such form of Church Government as 
to them shall appear most agreeable to the Word of God,** 
We believe that this generous and far-sighted attitude 
has been in the mind of most of the foreign missionary 
societies. We do not believe that they came to India pri- 
marily to propagate denominational Christianity. Far and 
wide in the Indian Church to-day, among pastors and 
laymen, there is manifest a growing desire for union among 
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the Churches. At the Tranquebar Conference of Minis- 
ters, May 1st and 2nd, 1919, it was proposed that the 
Anglicans and S. I. U. Churches in South India should 
unite. 

Following this Conference several of us ministers, who 
were present at Tranquebar, informally and unofficially by 
correspondence laid the suggestion for union before certain 
members of other churches in South India. Among these 
was the Mar Thoma Syrian Church. They have appointed 
a committee on union, and have sent the following reply to 
the proposal made to them by ministers present at Tran- 
quebar. Their answer speaks for itself. It proves once 
again that at heart the Indian Christians are one. There is 
a widespread desire for Christian unity. We want actual 
and visible union as well. We find that the Mar Thoma 
Syrian Christians have been praying fervently for union in 
their weekly Sunday services. Their hearts answer to 
ours. The reply of members of this Church to our proposal 
is as follows ; — 

“As individual members of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, we have 
received the invitation from certain Pastors of the An^ilican Communion and 
the South India United Church, who met at Tranquebar, May 1st and 2ndt 
1919, in the Ministers’ Conference on Church Union, requesting; the 
members of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church prayerfully to consider with them 
the question of uniting the divided churches of Christ in India. This appeals to 
us the more deeply as we ourselves have been praying; fervently for years for 
the healinf; of the sad divisions which have rent asunder the Church of Christ. 
These divisions have been particularly disastrous and destructive in India, 
where the Church has at times become almost a by-word amon^ the non- 
Christians, where religion which was meant to unite mankind has actually 
divided it. 

“ We agree with you that union is the will of (iod and that instead of 
being responsible for perpetuating the divisions of Christ’s Church we 
should seek to answer our Lord’s prayer that we all may be one. 

“ We also believe that the awakening of a new national consciousness 
in India and the entry upon a new era of responsible government makes 
it imperative that the Church also, instead of wasting its strength in internal 
strife, should face the new conditions and work for unity in order to meet 
the overwhelming demand of the hour. After centuries of the bitter 
experience of disunion, we, like yourselves, do not desire to perpetuate 
such divisions. 

“ We are glad to see that you propose union not on any basis of com- 
promise but on one of comprehension, where each body shall contribute its 
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treasures and tradition to the enrichment of the whole. We understand that 
you do not ask us to change our long-cherished convictions, principles and 
practices, which we have maintained for centuries in the face of bitter 
persecution. We also understand that you do not ask us to surrender our 
autonomy or lose our freedom of action in things pertaining to our own 
•communion. 

** We see that you propose union on the basis of four articles and by 
two definite methods, with all of which we find ourselves in hearty agree- 
ment. In the constitution of our Church all the four articles mentioned are 
incorporated as the unchangeable fundamentals of our faith. 

“1. We have held that the Holy Scriptures contain all things neces- 
sary for salvation, and have stood for the principle of the open Bible, which 
has never been forbidden to the people. 

“2. We have always held the Nicene Creed, and it forms a part of 
our regular services. While we accept all the doctrines contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed, it has not been our practice to use it in formal worship. 

We have always held the two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper administered with Christ’s words of institution and the elements 
He used. 

“ 4. W’e have always stood strongly for maintaining the Historic Epis- 
copate, hut we agree with you that it is not part of our duty to call in ques- 
tion the validity of each other’s orders. 

’ ‘ A brief statement of the history of our ancient Church will serve to show 
our position with regard to the above articles and our attitude towards them. 

“ We have always held firmly to the tradition that our Church was 
founded by St. Thomas, the Apostle of Christ, in the first century. Many 
historians, both ancient and modern, have adduced evidence in support of 
this tradition, hut whether or not it can he proved historically, it is certain 
that following the fourth century there is undoubted proof that a strong and 
influential Church existed in South India as shown by its monuments, 
ancient Persian inscriptions, copper-plate charters, and statements of 
travellers and historians. In the year 345 A.D. a large emigration of 
Christians from Syria arrived. During the following centuries connection 
was maintained with the Eastern Churches. In the period of strong 
Nestorian missions to Asia the Church for a time would seem to have been 
related to the Bishops of Persia. From 1045 A.D., when the Western and 
Eastern Churches divided, we stood with the Eastern Churches and main- 
tained the original wording of the Nicene Creed, objecting to the later 
Western insertion of the single word filioQiie (from the Son). We even 
now say that the Holy Spirit * proceeding from the Father is worshipped 
with the Father and the Son’ <St. John xix, 26). While under this con- 
troversy there lay deep race prejudice between the East and the W'est, and 
the firm refusal of the East to admit the growing exclusive claims of the 
Papacy, we nevertheless feel to-day that it is incomprehensible to think of 
perpetuating the division of the Church of Christ and shattering its strength 
over a contention about a word. Confronted to-day by the call to return to 
our original obligation of winning the world, w.e find ourselves united by a 
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common task and in the very presence of Christ our Lord lifted to a plane 
which transcends the mediaeval dissensions which formerly divided us. A 
century ago a mission of help was sent by the Anglican Church, which led 
to the quickening and vitalizing of our own isolated communion. Deeply 
indebted as we are for the self-denying labours of the representatives of the 
Anglican Church in our behalf, we are all the more glad that the proposal 
for union comes also from the Church to which we have been so long 
indebted. 

We believe that it is under the guidance of the Spirit that union is now 
proposed between the Anglican, Syrian and Free Church bodies. This 
would unite three Churches, representing the Western Catholic, the Eastern 
Catholic, and the Free Protestant Churches. It would he the first instance 
in history where union has been effected between the East and the West, 
between Catholic and Protestant, between Episcopal and non-Episcopal 
bodies. The prayer of centuries would thus be answered. 

“We are ready to consider a definite proposal from members 
of the Anglican and South Indian Ignited Churches. As the Church 
of England has for three decades suggested conditions for union, we 
hope that our Synod will also favourably consider the same and take steps 
for effecting union upon this common ground. We understand that there 
is no question of the absorption of one church by another, but that, standing 
on the principle of spiritual equality before our common Lord, we shall 
each seek to contribute the riches of our own spiritual inheritance to the 
United Church of the future. We shall be glad if this union brings the 
long-desired dawn of a new day of Christian unity, when there shall be 
neither Jew nor (ireek, neither bond nor free, neither P'ast nor W'est, but, as 
our Lord prayed, we shall all be one in Him. 

“ While writing unofficially without committing our Metropolitan and 
the Synod of our Church, which will have to take final action upon the 
matter, we, as individual members of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, with 
the blessing of God, agree to pray and work toward union upon such 
a basis. 

“ Abraham Mar Thoma, Stif f rauaii Metropolitan, 

“ C. P, Phillipose Kassisa. 

“ V. P. Mamman.” 

The attitude of many in the S.I.U.G. is shown by the 
following resolution of the Madura Church Council, 11th 
July, 1919:- 

“ Having beard the statement on Church Union from the Ministers* 
Conference held at Tranquebar, May 1st and 2nd, 1919, the Madura Church 
Council desires to record its hearty approval of the plan in general. We are 
in favour of the union of the Anglican and the S.LU.C. upon the basis of a 
constitutional episcopacy. 

“ W'e rejoice to hear that leaders of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church 
have accepted the proposal of representatives from the Tranquebar Confer- 
ence to consider the union with us. 
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** We are in favour of a simple, constitutional episcopacy with bishops 
chosen and their powers carefully defined and limited by the Church, 
provided that the resultant Church be an autonomous and independent 
entity and remain in communion with other EvanjJelical Churches of 
Christendom. 

“ We would therefore commend the proposal for union to the considera- 
tion of the next General Assembly of the S. I. U. C., suggesting that if it 
meets with its approval, a committee on union be appointed to confer with 
the Anglican, Mar Thoma Syrian, and other Churches desiring to enter into 
this union, and to submit proposals to the participating bodies. 

Also voted to request the General Assembly to instruct the proposed 
committee on union to ask the following questions of the duly appointed 
representatives of the Anglican Church : — 

1. Would the proposed United Episcopal Church be free from ail 
official connection with the English Church and State P 

“ 2. Would this United Church be in full fellowship in the holy commu- 
nion with all Evangelical Christians who might desire such fellowship, 
throughout Christendom 

The attitude of the Anglicans is shown by the follow- 
ing reply of the Bishop of Madras upon the resolution of 
the Madura Church Council: — 

Wellington, 17th July, 1919. 

*4: >1< iic 

“ How far freedom from foreign control will be possible, however, 
must necessarily depend on the possibility of its gaining full financial 
independence and being able to provide entirely its own ministry. So long 
as foreign Churches, whether Anglican, Presbyterian, or Congregational, 
hold a large part of the property of the Church, make large annual grants to 
it, and send to it at their own expense foreign missionaries of their own 
choice to fill posts of authority in it, complete freedom from foreign control 
will not be possible. The first question, then, that needs to be considered 
in the event of a proposal being made for the formation of ‘ an autonomous 
and independent * church is the relation of such a Church to the foreign 
Missionary Societies. 

:\i * :^c ;^€ 

“ I cannot anticipite ths d jcisiun of’either the Episcopal Synod of the 
Anglican Church in India or of the Lambeth Conference on any proposals 
that may later on be laid before them ; but I feel almost sure that the 
large majority of Anglican Churchmen, not only in India but throughout the 
world, would take the same view. We believe firmly in the continued 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit in the Church of Christ and know 
that it can only work effectively where there is true liberty.” 

[The paragraphs of the Bishop’s letter printed in Dr. Eddy’s article 
are omitted.— Editor.] 
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Church Union in South India 

By the Bishop of Dornakal 


B eing one of the signatories to the Tranquebar statement, 
I feel that it is my duty to reply to Mr. B. Lucas by 
way of correcting any misunderstanding that may be created 
in the minds of your readers who may not have been pres- 
ent at Tranquebar. 

The Tranquebar statement was drawn up and signed by 
Indians who desired to take one first step in the constitu- 
tion of a National Church of India. It was not a call to the 
Free Churchmen of England to unite with the Church of 
England. Such phrases in Mr. Lucas* article as “the faith 
of our forefathers,’* “ the church from which we came out,** 
“ the birthright purchased for us at a great price,** “ disown- 
ing or being untrue to our past,** are all beside the point for 
Indian Christians. None of us in Tranquebar could be said 
to have come out of any church, nor to have thrust any one 
out of our churches. The faith of our forefathers is 
heathenism pure and simple. The birthright our forefathers 
purchased for us at a great price is the priceless member- 
ship in the Catholic Church of Christ. It is not “ disowning 
our past ** to have to accept the creeds. Happily we have 
no legacy of ecclesiastical and religious bitterness ingrained 
in our minds. I am afraid Mr. Lucas has already yielded 
to the temptation to ask his converts in India to help to pay 
off the grudge that he and his forefathers owe the established 
Church in England. 

Mr. Lucas betrays a fear that the Church of India may 
go wrong, unless the western missionary steadies this ark 
with his superior understanding of past church history. 
“ In our eagerness to do away w ith the divisions of to-day 
we must see to it that we do not sow the seed of dissen- 
sions of to-morrow and cause our children to feel compelled 
to fight again the battles of the past and win afresh the 
freedom which our spiritual forefathers obtained for us.** 
The best answer to Mr. Lucas will be his own words taken 
from one of his books. Let me quote some of his utter- 
ances in this connection. 
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“ The great defect, in the author’s opinion, which marks the Indian 
Church is that it is not only not Indian enough, but that it is pronouncedly 
foreign and apparently desirous of emphasising its foreign character. We 
have Indian Wesleyans and Indian Lutherans before the Indian Church has 
produced either a Wesley or a Luther, or has indeed even felt the need of 
them. We have the fossilised remains of conflicting creeds and ecclesiastic 
cal controversies, which ought long ago either to have been buried or put 
into museums, but which instead are sign-boards to make known to every 
Hindu who passes by that the Christian Church is a foreign institution 
absolutely unconnected with India.”* And again, ” Full freedom 
should be given to the Indian Churches to modify these ’organisations and 
they should be encouraged to modify them in the direction of making 
them more truly Indian and free from foreign domination. ” W'e 
must no more endow the Indian Church with our theology than with our 
money. 

Then on the subject of union, he says : 

” The present divisions are the outcome of independent and isolated 
effort on the part of the missionary societies belonging to different ecclesi- 
astical communions in the home lands. The differences therefore amongst 
Indian Christians are almost entirely fortuitous, presenting no obstacle, 
beyond that of old association and sentiment, to a much wider union. 
A denominationalism, which does denominate, may have something to say 
for itself, but a denominationalism which has no real meaning is useless 
and may be harmful. ... It is the missionaries who are responsible for the 
divisions, and it is the missionaries who must throw into the scale the whole 
weight of their influence on the side of union. 

This is Mr. Lucas in “Our Task in India.“ But 
when now the Indian Church proposes to accept Episcopacy 
and the consecration of its Bishops from the Anglican Church, 
all this is forgotten, and what he himself calls his “ congenital 
episcopophobia “ breaks out. About twenty out of his 
thirty paragraphs are written from the English standpoint. 
He seems to have himself fallen into the same error against 
which in his book he warned his fellow missionaries. Mr. 
Lucas is very anxious that we Indian Christians should not 
be allowed to fight over the battles of the past. Why 
should we not be allowed to fight our own battles and reach 
conclusions for ourselves? How otherwise would we 
produce “Wesleys and Luthers”? How else would we 
“ feel the need of them ” ? At one place he would blame 
us for not having produced Wesleys and Luthers, and at 
another place he would take away from us every 
opportunity of producing such men ! 


” Our Task in India,” p. 116. t p. 118. t p. 120. § pp. 125, 126. 
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But this is not my chief complaint against Mr. Lucas. 

I feel he has done injustice to the Anglican Church by the 
false assumptions he has postulated and the erroneous 
conclusions he has drawn from them. 

1. Mr. Lucas says that the acceptance of the four 
conditions will lead the members of the S. I. LJ. C. to “ cut 
themselves off from their brethren and compel them to 
withhold their fellowship.** It must be remembered that 
this was not one of the conditions of union laid down by the 
Anglican Church. In speaking of union with any non- 
episcopal church, the bishops at Lambeth did not lay down 
the condition that any church with which they thus came 
into communion should cut itself off from all others. This 
is a matter of internal regulation, and it is for the United 
Church of India to decide which Christian bodies they will 
recognise as in fellowship and in what ways that fellowship 
may be exhibited. 

2. Mr. Lucas says that “by the acceptance of the fact 
of the historic episcopate the Anglican means, and can only 
mean, the acceptance of the conception that the true 
priesthood of its ministers, by virtue of which the admini- 
stration of the sacraments is alone valid, has been guarded 
and preserved by means of ordination at the hands of an 
Episcopate in direct and unbroken succession from the 
Apostles.*’ 

This interpretation of the phrase “ Apostolic Succes- 
sion ** given by Mr. Lucas, so far from being the authorita* 
tive Anglican interpretation, does not appear in any of the 
Anglican formularies and is not accepted by the majority of 
Anglican theologians. It is a purely modern theory, and as 
Dr. Headlam, the present Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, and other leading Anglican writers have recently 
pointed out, has no foundation in the writings of the early 
Fathers, to which the Anglican Church, since the time of 
the Reformation, has consistently made its appeal. The 
term Apostolic Succession in the writings of Iranaeus and 
other Fathers of the second and third centuries simply 
connoted the historical fact that Bishops succeeded one 
another in regular order in churches founded by Apostles. 
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The question as to the dependence of the validity of the 
sacraments on episcopal ordination was not raised till the 
nineteenth century. As Dr. Turner says in the concluding 
portion of his scholarly article on ** Apostolic Succession,” 
in the “ Early History of the Church and the Ministry,” 
” This conception is a novel departure from the teaching of 
the early church and lends colour to a mechanical concep- 
tion of the sacraments, a danger from which the patristic 
view is wholly free.” What the historic episcopate means 
to the general body of Anglican Churchmen and the reasons 
why they value it so highly are well stated by Dr. Headlam 
in the following passage in his article on ” Apostolic 
Succession ” in ” The Prayer Book Dictionary.” 

“ The authority to consecrate and ordain or to perform all spiritual 
offices resides in and comes from the Church to which (^od gives His Holy 
Spirit. From the beginning, this work of the Church has been exercised by 
those who have received a commission for it, and the rule of the Church has 
been that that commission should always he given by those who have 
received authority from others with a similar commission. . . . The idea 
(»f the Succession which results from the Church’s view of ordination is an 
historical fact and not a doctrine. No rigidity of mechanical theory of 
orders need compel us to deny Divine grace to those separated from us. 
The true idea of succession represents an external connection with the first 
beginnings of Christianity of infinite value for the Church; and nothing 
should be done to break such a connection, as it acts like a link for binding 
together the churches as parts of a living wheel.” 

The historical fact referred to requires larger treatment 
than 1 can claim space for in this paper. The rule that 
regulates the custom is to be found in Canon I\' of the 
Council of Nicaea, where it is laid down that ” no fewer 
than three Bishops shall take part in the consecration of the 
Bishop.” But the practice can be proved to have been in 
existence for nearly a century.* 

In regard to the doctrine of ” the priesthood of the 
ministers,” which also Mr. Lucas ascribes to the Anglican 
Church, he must know that the sentiments of any individual 
or individuals or even of any school of thought within a 
body ought not to be mistaken for the authoritative opinion 
of the body. If the language of some writers lends colour 
to the view of a sacrificing priest, quite the contrary view" 

* Hefele: ^History of the Councils,” p. 383. 
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has also been expressed by others. Bishop Gore, a repre- 
sentative High Churchman, says, 

** There is not found in the New Testament any basis for the idea of a 
priestly class in the church occupying any nearer position to God than the 
rest of their brethren or brought into any more intimate relations to Him. 
The true principle that the highest privileges of union and co-operation with 
God, in Christ, by His Spirit are freely extended to every member of the 
church has in fact received the fullest recognition in all the best Christian 
theology.”’^ 

In another place, after referring to the hesitation felt 
about calling Christian Apostles and Bishops and Presbyters 
by a title apt to be misunderstood, he says, 

** Probably in a heathen country familiar with sacrificing priests to-day, 
the church had better exercise a similar hesitation.'* 

3. Mr. Lucas thinks that any talk of union on the basis 
of the Historic Episcopate means, to the Anglican, absorp- 
tion. “ The Anglican Church’s conception of union is the 
incorporation into a larger body. This attitude in regard to 
others is the only attitude the Anglican Church has up to 
the present manifested in the matter of church union.” Far 
from this being a fact, the statement is directly contrary to 
the published official statements of that church. In the 
Lambeth report of 1888 ,t these are the words that introduce 
the famous Lambeth Quadrilateral : 

“The Church does not seek to absorb other communions, but to co- 
operate with them on the basis of a common Faith and Order, to discounten- 
ance schism, and to heal the wounds of the Body of Christ." “ The com- 
mittee believe that upon some such basis as this, with large freedom of 
variation on secondary points of doctrine, worship and discipline, and without 
interference with existing conditions of property and endowment, it might 
be possible under (Jod’s gracious Providence for a united Church including 
at least the chief of the Christian communions of our people to rest." 

Does this sound like ” absorption ” ? 

4. Another great objection of Mr. Lucas’ is to what he 
calls ” subscription to two obsolete creeds.” I wonder how 
many ministers of the S. 1. U. C. would consent to call the 
historic creeds by this epithet : are they really obsolete ? 
Let us hear what the Rev. B. H. Streeter, by no means a 
narrow and conservative theologian, says : 

“The Apostlea* and the Nicene Creeds represent the considered 
judgement of the undivided church as to the essential elements of Christianity. 

♦ “Order and Unity," p. 65. t Lambeth Report of 1888, pp. 336, 337. 

2 
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On the one hend, no ttatement in these creeds can be either unimportant or 
untrue : on the other hand any statement may require re*interpretation in 
order to convey to us the same essential meaning which it was orginally 
intended to convey/’’^ 

The creeds represent the articles of faith on which the 
early church could stand united. At the present day the 
general body of Indian Christians accept the truths stated in 
the two creeds, and they are, I believe, fully prepared to 
unite on that basis of fundamental truth. The acceptance, 
however, of these creeds by the Indian Church to-day 
cannot forbid the freedom of the Church in future years to 
revise its own formularies and to follow the guidance of the 
Spirit wheresoever it lead. 

5. Mr. Lucas thinks that the Indian Christian ministers 
that met at Tranquebar did not proceed from the elementary 
step of recognising each other as members of the Body of 
Christ and as true parts of the true Church. If it will 
satisfy Mr. Lucas, we shall gladly incorporate the prelimi- 
nary statement he has drawn up for us. We at least 
thought that was taken for granted. The implication is that 
the Anglican Church does not recognise this. This is far 
from the truth. Let me quote again from the Report of the 
Lambeth Committee of 1897. 

** We speak as brothers to those Christian brothers who are separated 
from us. We can assure them that we fail not in love and respect for them. 
We acknowledge with full heart the fruits of the Holy Spirit produced in 
their lives and labours. We remember the fact so glorious for them that 
in evil days they kept up the standard at once of faniily virtue and of the 
life bidden with Christ in (lod.*’ 

In the resolution of the Conference of 1908 on the 
subject of union it is said : 

“ In the welcome event of any project ot reunion between any church 
of the Anglican Communion and any Presbyterian or other non>Episcopal 
Church .... it might be possible to authorise arrangements (for the period 
of transition towards full union on the basis of Episcopal ordination) which 
would respect the convictions of those who bad not received Episcopal 
orders.” 

Is this the language of a body that is said to ^‘un-church” 
everybody else? We declared in the Tranquebar statement 
that we met on a platform of ** spiritual equality,” and that 

* ” Re*Statement and Reunion,” p. 74. 
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we found ** it no part of our duty to call in question the 
validity of each other’s orders.” What we say we certainly 
mean. We do recognise we are all members of the Body of 
Christ : we find ourselves, however, divided and dispersed 
through various divisions of the church. We do recognise 
each other’s ministry ; but we realise, and realise with great 
pain, that we are only ministers of our own separate 
churches. We now seek to secure fellowship, unity and a 
common ministry. If to secure this, some of us consent to 
go through a fresh form of commission, where is the objec- 
tion to it ? take it as the door, and at present the only 
door, through which we can enter into a wider ministry. 

5. Mr. Lucas wants the first bishops of the S. I. U. G. 
to be ordained or consecrated by the S. I. I G. ministers. 
Logically he should go one step further and demand that in 
the future, the S. L U. C. ministers should always be ordained 
by the laity. But he knows, and the S. I. IJ. C. knows, that 
such rank Congregationalism will be fatal in India. It will 
inevitably lead to the creation of as many churches as there 
are castes, and as many pastors and ” reverends” as there 
are leaders who can command the following of a dozen men! 
If then such a restriction in the ordination of the minister is 
in the interests of order and unity, why should it not be 
allowed— apart from any historical principle or precept or 
practice — that a Bishop should be commissioned to his 
office by those who are already Bishops? If this has been 
the rule at any rate from the second century A.D., and if 
now purified from all doctrinal implications that have 
gathered round it in modern days it best satisfies those who 
are already accustomed to it, why should we not be allowed 
to follow this rule for the sake of order and unity ? In a 
country with so many tendencies to division and disintegra- 
tion because of the numerous castes, races, and languages, 
is it not necessary to safeguard unity by the rule in practice 
for nineteen centuries? At least, we Indian Christians have 
the right to say WE SHALL HAVE nothing else, 

6. Mr. Lucas thinks ” that two definitely opposed and 
irreconcilable conceptions hide themselves under the term 
Historic Episcopate.” I have explained what the true 
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connotation of the term is ; yet I do not forget the fact that 
within the Anglican Church there are some who read into 
this phrase all that Mr. Lucas states. But it is the glory 
of the Anglican Church that she finds room for them all 
within her organization. An eminent Roman Catholic 
declared his conviction “that the English Church was 
endowed with a quality analogous to that possessed by che« 
mical intermedes, of combining irreconcilable substances.”* 
There is room in that Church for the C.M.S. and the S.P.G.; 
for the Oxford Mission and the Dublin University Mission; 
for Bishop Weston of Zanzibar and Bishop Willis of Uganda. 
For comprehension, for reconciling the irreconcilables, for 
allowing within it extreme wings, 1 wonder if any non- 
Anglican Protestant body can approach the Church of 
England. If in the United Church of India we desire 
comprehension, with agreement on certain fundamental 
points, and at the same time permitting diverse forms of 
worship and ritual and even conflicting interpretations of 
doctrine, we cannot do better than adopt the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral as the basis of union. An Anglo-Saxon 
temperament may laugh at such a toleration. But this is 
the Indian temperament, as the history of religions in India 
has so abundantly proved. 

This brings me back to the point with which I began. 
Will not our missionaries allow Indian Christians the 
liberty to choose for themselves the conditions on which 
they will unite as one Church ? The Anglo-Saxon, with 
centuries of party jealousies and quarrels, with his memories 
of the Acts of l^niformity, Queen Mary, Charles I and 
Cromwell, fed by causes partly political and social, and 
partly temperamental^ cannot study the subject of church 
union, without prejudice, w'ithout preconceived mis-con- 
ceptions and unconscious misdirections. We Indians cannot 
enter into his spirit; and be he a narrow Anglican, an 
intolerant Low Churchman, or prejudiced Free Church- 
man, he cannot be our guide in this matter. 

In proof of my contention in this paper, I crave permis- 
sion to quote from the Tamil article by one of the leading 
irR^R . ^ 1897. ~ “ ~ 
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ministers of the S. I. U. Q, that appears in the same number 
of the United Church Herald as Mr. Lucas\ 

“ It is the Westerner that considers the divisions of the Church as 
important. Our own divided state is entirely due to the accident of the 
mission where we were born or the mission where we were educated and 
engaged in work. We have no spirit of argumentativeness and obstinacy in 
this matter as the Westerner. Our forefathers shed no blood for these church 
divisions as theirs did. 

“ Whatever arguments may be adduced hy the early reformers against a 
united church and a primitive order, surely there is no reason why we 
Indians in harmony with our national traditions should not accept these. 
Several reasons might be given why we ought not to accept Episcopacy. It 
may be said that such a large responsibility should not he placed on a single 
individual. My answer is, we do not create an autocratic episcopacy at alt. 
It will be a constitutional episcopacy, even as the British Government is 
constitutional. There will he councils, synods, and general assemblies that 
will direct, advise and help the Bishops. Such a method is not novel for us 
to have single individuals for us. Even in the Presbyterian churches we 
are accustomed to the station missionary or senior missionary presiding 
over presbyteries and giving us their own rulings. It might be said this 
would mean accepting Apostolic Succession. We need not go into a disputa- 
tion over what that means. The Episcopacy we accept is that which has 
come down from the primitive church, that dissociated from all doctrine. 
We lndi(tns want such an Episcopacy 

If the Indians feel this way, will Mr. Lucas, true to his 
words in his book, ** throw into the scale the whole weight 
of his influence on the side of union ” ? 


Union of the S. I. U. C. and the Anglican Church 

The Creeds : Historic Episcopate : Spiritual Equality 
By the Bishop in Tinnevelly 

[In order to remove any possible misapprehension in this article, 
I wish to say that the word “ church ” is used in its widest sense and not 
with any e}:clusive meaning.] 

IN carefully studying the article by Mr. Bernard Lucas 
* on the proposed union I find one or two important points 
which I have not touched on in the article I was asked to 
write for The Church Herald. 

Creeds . — The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds contain only 
the facts concerning God and redemption as stated in 
Scripture, which are the foundation of the universal faith of 
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Christendom. There is no interpretation of special doctrines. 
The widest liberty is allowed in explanation but not in denial 
of these facts. With the possible exception of the clause, 
“ Descended into Hades/* every one of the clauses is con- 
tained in the ** Independent Declaration of Faith, Church 
Order and Discipline,*’ published in the Congregational 
Year Book, 1871 

The Historic Episcopate , — The acceptance of the 
Historic Episcopate does not involve acceptance of a high 
sacramental theory of transmission of grace only through a 
technically correct succession of Bishops. That theory is 
undoubtedly held strongly by a large section of Episcopal- 
ians, not only of the Anglican but of the Orthodox and 
Roman Churches. It is as strongly rejected by a section of 
Episcopalians. 

In the proposed basis of union the spiritual equality 
which is demanded and conceded recognises that the Holy 
Spirit does call men to special ministries and does amply prove 
by their fruits the validity of His call. But He also guided 
those who in the course of history organised the Body of Christ 
from the earliest times with a ministry of Deacons, Presbyters, 
and Bishops. The last named (Bishops) became in the 
organisation the representative link of the various dioceses 
and churches, not as possessing any magical powers handed 
down, but as ministers called by God and recognised and 
appointed by the Church to be the instruments of union and 
representatives of the Church. 

The laying on of hands by the three Bishops in the 
proposed service of consecration, therefore, is the recognition 
of their fellowship and union by the churches represented by 
the three Bishops. The laying on of the hands of the minis- 
ters of the S. 1. V. C. is the similar recognition and acceptance 
of these representatives on behalf of their church. It is not 
that these three Bishops alone possess the power of con- 
veying spiritual power but as representatives of churches 
they recognise the call of the persons - set apart, receive the 
churches represented by the persons to be consecrated into 
corporate union and testify to their union with the churches 
(a union which is at present confessedly informal and not 
corporate). 
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* It is emphatically not a reception into the Anglican Church. 
It is a recognition of fellowship with the far greater company of 
the churches which have carried on the ancient method of 
corporate union — a union which the Anglican Church still 
claims even with the churches which repudiate her orders as 
invalid and some of whose doctrines she in her turn denies. 

Spiritual Equality. — Mr. Lucas suggests that a formula 
should precede the agreement as follows : ‘‘ Recognising that 
as the body is one and hath many members, and all the mem- 
bers of the body, being many, are one body, we cordially 
acknowledge one another as members of the Body of 
Christ, which is His Church, and desiring the unity of the 
Body, which is expressed in one visible and Catholic 
Church, we agree to unite on the following basis.” 

Speaking for myself, I could cordially agree to that 
statement, and indeed I suggested long ago that some such 
statement must preface the giving of the Commission. 

Examining it, it seems to me to state exactly what we 
mean. We are all Christians, members of the Body of 
Christ. The separated churches have exercised a ministry 
which has been plainly acknowledged by God “with signs 
following.” But formally they have not been in corporate 
unity with one another. The Spirit is there, but the 
corporate unity is not. That corporate unity has for many 
centuries been expressed by means of a ministry of deacons, 
presbyters and bishops, recognised, set apart and ordained 
by the chosen representatives of the Church. That recog- 
nition is now to be made good. 

In the giving of the Commission to the non-episcopal 
ministers it is not intended that the former ministry should 
be denied or the validity of former acts impugned. The 
thing lacking was the recognition of the whole Body of the 
Church. The “ grace ” of the Spirit is freely acknowledged 5 
the formal connection with the large part of the Body is now 
to be accorded. As the formula suggested by Mr. Lucas 
says, “ desiring the unity of the Body, which is expressed 
in one visible and Catholic Church, we agree to unite.” It 
is the visible expression of the visible unity which is con- 
tained in the proposed service of “ commission,” and in the 
“ consecration ” of the Bishops. 
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Church Union in South India 

(Notes Ofi the Rev. Bernard Lucas’ Article) 

By the Bishop of Madras 

M r. LUCAS has done a service to the cause of union by 
insisting on a full and frank statement of the issues 
involved in any proposals for union and on the imperative need 
of clearness of thought as well as goodness of heart. But 
unfortunately his article is based on such serious misunder- 
standings of the Anglican position that I fear it will tend to 
confusion rather than to clearness. The misunderstandings 
are excusable, since the Anglican Church is very tolerant 
of wide diversities of opinion within her fold, and it is 
natural for people outside her Communion to mistake 
opinions which happen to be prominent at a particular time 
for the authoritative beliefs of the whole body. At the 
same time I do not think that any one who has studied 
with any care the official Anglican formularies, or the 
writings of representative Anglican theologians since the 
Reformation, or even the works of the leading Anglican 
writers at the present day, would have fallen into the 
mistake made by Mr. Lucas in his article. 

First as regards the Historic Episcopate, Mr. Lucas says, 

** By the acceptance of the fact of the historic episcopate he [the Angli- 
can] means, and can only mean, the acceptance of the conception that the 
true priesthood of its ministers, by virtue of which the administration of its 
Sacraments is alone valid, has been guarded and preserved by means of 
ordination at the hands of an Episcopate in direct and unbroken succession 
from the Apostles.” 

This is quite inaccurate as a statement of the Anglican 
position. The theory stated here by Mr. Lucas is certainly 
not the theory of the Anglican Church as a body. It finds 
no place in any of the Anglican formularies ; it is not put 
forward in any resolution or report of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, and it would be strongly repudiated by a large 
number of the clergy and laity at the present day. 

As a natural result of this misunderstanding Mr. Lucas 
states that the Anglican Church “ does not and cannot 
recognise the Orders that have not come through the 
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historic episcopate, ” and that it is bound to maintain that a 
minister not episcopally ordained “ isincapable of effectively 
celebrating the Communion.” 

But this again is quite inaccurate. The Anglican 
Church has studiously refrained from pronouncing any 
judgement on the ministry of other bodies. It has main- 
tained for itself the two ancient rules that only Bishops may 
ordain and that only persons ordained by Bishops may 
celebrate the Holy Communion in its own churches ; but 
that is a very different thing from saying that a minister 
not episcopally ordained is incapable of effectively celebrat- 
ing the Holy Communion. 

Thece is another point with regard to which Mr. Lucas 
is apparently in doubt but about which there need be no 
doubt. He says that there ought to be a preliminary 
statement that both parties recognise themselves and one 
another as parts of the true church and members of the 
body of Christ.” 

In a report issued recently by representative leaders of 
the Church of England and the Free Churches and signed 
by such typical Anglican leaders as Bishop Gore, the Bishop 
of Winchester, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Rev. 
William Temple, and Dr. Eugene Stock the following state- 
ment is made. 

** The second fact which we a^ree to acknowledge is that there are a 
number of Christian Churches not accepting the Episcopal Order which have 
been used by the Holy Spirit in His work of enlightening the world, convert- 
ing sinners and perfecting saints. They came into being through reacting 
against grave abuses in the Church at the time of their origin, and were led, 
in response to fresh apprehensions of divine truth, to give expression to 
certain types of Christian experience, aspiration and fellowship and to 
secure rights of the Christian people which had been neglected or denied.'* 

I can only assure Mr. Lucas that I myself heartily 
subscribe to the above statement and believe that very few 
Anglicans, if any, would refuse to do so. Does not this 
make it abundantly clear that Anglicans generally are fully 
prepared to recognise their brethren of the non-episcopal 
churches as ” parts of the true church and members of the 
body of Christ”? 

I have felt it necessary to criticise Mr. Lucas’ state- 
ments with regard to the Anglican position; but I will add 
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that I heartily endorse his concluding words that nothing 
but good can come from the frank discussion of the subject 
and the attempt sympathetically to understand our relative 
positions in regard to the unity of the Churches.” 


The National Missionary Council of India 

Executive Committee of the Council met in Calcutta, 
^ on April 30th and May 1st, but the minutes have only 
recently reached us. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Council 
at Lahore, from November 13th to the 18th. The first day 
is to be devoted to committee work only. 

The treasurer reported that he had received the 
following sums : — Committee of Reference and Counsel, 
America, Rs. 7,118-14-5 ; Conference of Missionary Societies 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Rs. 3,107-11-4 ; Provincial 
Councils, Rs. 2,198-2-0. The American Committee of 
Reference and Counsel had also sent Rs. 10,664-5-5 to be 
devoted in equal shares to the interests of the Lutheran 
Missions in the South Maratha Country and the Malabar 
area. 

Dr. Macnicol,the Convener of the Literature Committee, 
asked the Executive for an additional Rs. 500 to enable the 
committee to meet, and this was sanctioned. He also 
brought to the notice of the Executive that the proprietors 
of The Harvest Field were prepared to hand over the 
magazine to the National Council. The Executive asked 
the Literature Committee to consider the question and 
report to the Council. 

We quote in full the proceedings in regard to Mass 
Movements : — 

“The Secretary reported (i) that he had already circulated to the 
members of the National Missionary Council and also to the Secretaries of 
the Provincial Councils Mr. J. H. Oldham’s letter of April 30th announcing 
the appointment of an Education Commission to visit India to study the aims 
and methods of missionary education in the villages of India, and after 
taking counsel with experienced missionaries on the spot to make sugges- 
tions fur a more adequate and united effort on the part of the Christian 
Church to meet the existing need ; (ii) that the Commission would consist 
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of the Rev. Alec Fraser (Principal of Trinity Collej(e, Kandy, Ceylon), 
Mr. G. Roberts (formerly Under-Secretary of State for India) , Miss Allan' 
(Principal of Homerton College, Cambridge), Mr. Jesse Jones (Secretary, 
Rockefeller Institute, America), Prof. Fleming (late of Forman College, 
l^ihore, now Professor, Union College, New York), and one other member 
appoiifted from India, and that missionaries now working in India would also 
be attached to the Commission during its tour; (iii) that it had been sug- 
gested that arrangements for the Commission should be in the hands of the 
N.M.C., which should work through its own Mass Movements Committee 
and that of each Provincial Council; and (iv) that a Memorandum on the 
arrangements for the Commission and a general itinerary of their tour in 
India had been drawn up by the Bishop of Madras as Convener of the Mass 
Movements Committee of the N.M.C., which had also- been circulated to 
the members of the Executive. 

“ He further reported that the Bishop of Madras in his letter of April 
11th had suggested that all arrangements for the Commission should be 
made under the authority of the Executive, though he was taking the 
initiative as Convener of the N.M.C. Mass Movements Committee. 

After a most careful consideration of the whole question it was 
resolved : — 

** That Mr. K. T. Paul, who is now in England, be requested to become a 
member of the Education Commission and to join the same in America, 
and that Mr. Oldham be requested to take necessary action in the matter. 

“ That considering the object the Commission has in view, a special 
Committee representative of the varied educational interests in this country 
and consisting of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Madras (convener) , 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Chota Nagpur, Dr. CJeorge Howells, 
Rev. J. H, Brown, Dr. S. K. Datta, Rev. J. A. McConnelee, Rev. M. C. 
Lehman, Rev. J. Grant, the Convener, Mass Movements Committee, 
Madras, Rev. E. Fairbank, Miss Hogg, and Mrs. Briggs, be appointed to 
make arrangements for the Commission in India. 

“ That the memorandum and the itinerary prepared by the Bishop of 
Madras be considered by the above Committee. 

** That Rs. 750 be sanctioned to meet the expenses of an early meeting 
of the Committee, and that no further amount be sanctioned for any meeting 
of the Christian Education and Mass Movements Committees.” 

With regard to German Missions the following impor- 
tant arrangements were reported by the secretary : — 

” The Government of India by their letter No. 1605 C., dated 1st 
March, 1919, forwarded to the National Missionary Council the correspond- 
ence concerning the permanent arrangements to be made for the future 
conduct of enemy missions in India and communicated the proposal made by 
the Secretary of State for India and agreed to by the Government of India 
to create intermediary boards of trustees to which the custodian of enemy 
property in each province will convey upon trust all property of enemy 
missions in India, including the property of the Basel Mission and Trading 
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Society, to be held by those boards vatil such time as they can transfer it 
upon further trust to any Protestant mission onmissions, church or churches, 
which may be approved of by the Governor-General in Council, it being 
understood that the description 'Protestant’ shall be deemed to include 
'Anglican.’ As regards the property of the Basel Trading Society, the 
intention of Government was to hand it over not to a missionary body but 
to a company, the constitution of which was to be approved by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State. 

" It was further proposed that the intermediary hoards should be consti- 
tuted as follows: — fl) A chairman and two non-official members to be 
nominated by the National Missionary Council of India. (2) Two official 
members to be nominated by the local Governments concerned. 

" It was also suggested that the Government of India would prefer that 
that the members of the hoards should he British subjects. 

" The officers of the Council met on the 18th March and after careful 
consideration fully approved of the proposals made by the Government of 
India regarding the creation of intermediary boards of trustees, and nomina- 
ted the following gentlemen for the boards to be constituted for two of the 
Provinces, namely, Madras and Bihar and Orissa. 

" For Madras 

" 1. Rev. W. Meston, M.A., B.D., Prof., Madras Christian College 

(Chairman ) . 

2. M. D. Devadoss, Esq., B.A., B.L., Bar.-at-Law, High Court, 
Madras. 

" 3. Rev. D. G. M. Leith, M.A., Secretary, German Missions Com- 
mittee of the National Missionary Council. 

“ For Bihar and Orissa 

" 1. Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Secretary, Bihar nnd Orissa Representative 
Council of Missions (Chairman ) , 

*' 2. Prof. S. C. Mukerji, M.A., B.L., Secretary, National Missionary 
Council. 

" 3. Rev. G. J. Dann, Patna. 

" At a later date the following three names were sent for Burma. 

“ 1. Rev. J. D. Phinny. 

" 2. Rev. C. E. Olmstead. 

"3. Rev. V.N. Kemp. 

" The Officers of the National Missionary Council met several times to 
consider the draft trust-deeds prepared by the Government of India and 
forwarded to the N. M. C. for their approval. They proposed several 
important modifications in the trust deeds in consultation with Captain John 
Dove, who was especially sent out from England by Mr. J. H. Oldham as 
representing the Conference of British Missionary Societies, to devote his 
whole time in connection with the transfer of enemy missions property, and 
also in consultation with Mr. G. Stapledon of Messrs. Orr, Dignam & Co. 
It is gratifying to note that most of the suggestions made by the Officers 
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were accepted by the Government of India and the deeds in their final form 
were approved by the Officers of the N. M. C. and were likely to be soon 
executed and registered. 

*‘The Executive fully approved of the action of the Officers in the 
matter of the transfer of enemy missions property to intermediary boards of 
trustees and that of the preparation of trust deeds, and expressed their deep 
appreciation of the most valuable services rendered by Captain John Dove in 
this connection, and also their thanks to Mr. J. H. Oldham for sending him 
out from England to help the N. M. C. in carrying out this difficult task.” 

The Rev. D. G. M. Leith stated what had been done 
with regard to the work of the Basel Mission and other 
German Missions in South India. The facts are familiar to 
our readers. 

With regard to the Gossner Mission in Chota Nagpore, 
difficulties have arisen, and we. quote the whole of the 
proceedings of the Executive regarding the matter. 

” In view of the resolutions passed by the Executive of the Bihar 
and Orissa Representative Council of Missions regarding the future 
of the G. E. L. Mission in Chota Nagpore, and in view of the representa- 
tions made to the N.M.C. Executive by the representatives of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, the Augustana Synod, and of the Lutheran 
National Missionary Society, and also by the Executive Committee of the 
National Missionary Society, the Secretary, at the request of the President 
and with the full approval of the officers of the Council, invited two 
representatives of the Executive of the Bihar and Orissa Council and also 
two American Lutheran representatives to come and lay their views before 
the Executive. The Hon*ble Dr. A. Campbell, President of the Bihar and 
Orissa Representative Council of Missions, the Rev. O. L. Larson, repre- 
senting the Augustana Synod, and the Rev. I. Cannaday, representing the 
United Lutheran Church, were present. Mr. P. Hurad, a member of the 
Lutheran Church at Ranchi, was also permitted to be present. After 
hearing the statements made by the four visitors, and after a most careful 
review of the whole situation, the Executive passed the following 
resolutions : — 

* ‘ That a Commision of Inquiry, consisting of Dr . S. K. Datta ( Chairman ) , 
Rev. J. Z. Hodge (Secretary of the Bihar and Orissa Council), Rev. F. R. 
Felt, and Prof. S. C. Mukerji, he appointed to visit the Lutheran Churches 
in. Chota Nagpur in order to ascertain the wishes of the people in regard to 
the future of the Gossner Mission. 

” That the Commission be instructed to place the following issues 
before the Churches in Chota Nagpur, viz , — 

”(i) Autonomy, i.e., whether the Lutheran Christians think they are in 
a position to carry on the work themselves. 

” (ii) Whether they want the American Lutherans from South India 
to come and take charge. 
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“ (iii) Failing the American Lutherans, whether they wish the 
National Missionary Society to undertake the responsibility of the work. 

** (iv) The possibility of a United Church in Chota Nagpur to be 
brought about by a mutual agreement betwen the Anglican and the Lutheran 
Missions. 

“ That the Commission be requested to draw up their report in 
consultation with the Executive of the Bihar and Orissa Representative 
Council of Missions and submit it to the Officers of the N. M. Council. 

That in case of any difference of opinion among the Officers, the report 
be referred to a full meeting of the National Missionary Council Executive. 

** That the Secretary be asked to write to Mr. J. H. Oldham explain- 
ing the object of the appointment of the Commission and requesting him to 
help the Executive with finance to meet the expenses of the Commission, 
and, in the meantime, the Treasurer be authorized to advance the requisite 
amount. 

“ That the memorial sent hy the Lutheran Christians to the Bihar 
Government through the National Missionary Society stand over 
pending the consideration of the report of the Commission of Inquiry.’* 

The AIl-Geylon Conference Standing Committee wrote 
asking for information as to what it would involve in case 
the Ceylon Conference desired affiliation with the National 
Missionary Council. The Secretary was requested to give 
the necessary information. 

The question of the circulation of Christian literature 
among Muslims was discussed, and the subject deferred to 
the meeting of the Council. ‘ A sub-committee, however, 
was appointed ** to report upon statements in Muhammadan 
books reflecting upon the character of our Lord.'* 

Mr. Backhouse was anxious to get the Executive Com- 
mittee to make a pronouncement on the present political 
situation in India, but they suggested that he should bring a 
resolution to (he next meeting of the Council. 

The Secretary of the China Continuation Committee 
sent a letter, in which it was stated that the India Govern- 
ment had sold 2,000 chests of opium to the Japanese 
Government, presumably for medicinal purposes, while one 
chest of opium would supply the need for several years. 
The China Continuation Committee are of opinion, if the 
information is true, that the opium is destined to be sent to 
China in various ways. They therefore appeal to the 
Christian public in India to help them to stop the traffic, 
and to the National Council to take such action as will be of 
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great assistance in completely ending the traffic in opium 
between India and China. The Public Questions Com- 
mittee are to take up the matter. 

Mr. Church, Secretary of the Panjab Representative 
Council, “ raised the question of compulsory military service 
in the case of unordained missionaries. He stated that 
within a year the I. D. F. Act would come to an end and the 
Government would then introduce some measure for 
compulsory military service for Europeans in India. He 
felt it was time for the National Missionary Council to 
approach Government and seek to secure for the unordained 
missionary exemption from military service on the ground 
that his profession made him a minister of religion.” This 
was also referred to the Public Questions Committee. 


The Panjab Representative Council of Missions 

'THE seventh annual meeting was held at Lahore on 
^ April 2nd and 3rd. The Rev. Dr. Ewing presided, and 
Mr. W. H. L. Church, of the Bible Society, was elected 
secretary and treasurer. The Council is greatly indebted to 
Miss Greenfield, the late secretary, for the long-continued, 
faithful, and efficient service she has rendered to the Council, 
and the following resolution was passed : — 

“The P.R.C.M. have heard with unfeif{ned rej^ret that Miss Green- 
field feels no longer able to carry on her work as secretary of the Council, 
a work she has been admirably and efficiently doing for the past five years. 
They most cordially thank Miss Greenfield for all her work and labour in 
the past, and they trust she will be able to continue to help them by her 
advice and counsel, as they rejoice to hear she is still to remain a member of 
the P.R.C.M. “ 

One of the pleasing features of the meeting of the 
Panjab Council is the report on the meetings of the National 
Council presented by one of the representatives. Miss 
Bose made an illuminating statement and was thanked for 
it by the Council. 

In the Panjab there is a Christian regiment, the 71st 
Panjabis, and the Pan jab Council has undertaken the task 
of providing spiritual ministration for the soldiers. A com- 
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mittee was appointed, consisting of the Rev. C. M. Gough, 
the convener, together with one representative each ap- 
pointed by the American Presbyterian, the United Presby- 
terian American, Church of Scotland, Methodist Episcopal, 
Church, and Baptist Missions and the Y.M.C.A. The 
different missions will arrange to supply in turn a man to 
act as chaplain for not less than a year at a time. The funds 
for the maintenance of the work are to be collected by the 
committee. 

The constitution of the Council in relation to the Indian 
Church was discussed. It was pointed out that the Indian 
delegates did not represent their churches, and it was felt 
by some that the churches as such should be brought into 
closer touch with the Council. The following resolution 
was the result of the discussion : — 

“ That a special committee of seven be appointed to consider whether 
any, and if so what, changes are desirable in the present constitution of the 
P.R.C.M., in order that it may be able more satisfactorily to represent 
both the Churches and the Missions in consideration of and action upon 
matters in which both are intimately concerned.” 

The Committee on Survey and Occupation presented 
a table showing how the different districts were occupied. 
This table deserves careful study by the different missions 
at work in the area of the Council. Large districts are 
apparently without a resident worker, though possibly 
workers may tour through them. The proportion of the 
Christian staff to the population varies from one worker for 
684 persons in Simla to one for 499,000 in the Deri Khazi 
Khan District. We think the table might be improved by 
giving the initials of the societies rather than numbers. It 
would have added to the interest of the return, if the 
columns had been added up and the totals given. The 
Council decided to send the table to all secretaries of 
missions working in the area and to invite the National 
Missionary Society to extend its work into the Native 
States, especially as some of these States refuse entrance 
to all European missionaries. 

Professor Sirajuddin presented the report on the Indian 
Church. Particulars were given of the work under three 
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communions — the Anglican, Methodist Episcopal, and 
American Presbyterian. In the Anglican Communion there 
are no self-supporting churches, nor, as far as is reported, 
in the other churches. In the report on the Methodist 
Mission there is the significant statement, ‘‘ In the matter 
of Indian leadership, the Panjab is much behind the North 
India Mission of the Methodist Church. This is due to 
the fact that the work in the Panjab is a Mass Movement 
work, and therefore it is difficult to make use of educated 
Indian leadership.” The American Presbyterian Mission 
has made the following recommendations to the Board in 
America : — 

“1. In order to lay lurf^er responsibilities on the Indian Church and to 
provide a larger sphere for its activities and develop an Indian leadership we 
recommend that — 

“(^/) The Presbyteries, as soon as possible, take over all pastoral work, 
both in cities and villages. 

''(/O That as soon as qualified and capable Indian leaders are available 
to superintend and direct the work of a dfstrict, and the Indian Church is 
willing to assume the responsibility, the mission transfer districts or portions 
of districts, subject to certain conditions, that, to be^in with, one-third 
of the members of the controlling committee be appointed by the mission. 

“2. That six representatives of the Presbyteries be allowed to sit on 
the Mission Councils. 

“ 3. That missionaries completely identify themselves with the Church 
in India, and fully co-operate in all its activities. 

4. That there should be as full a representation of qualified Indians 
as possible on tbe Departmental Committees of the Mission. 

“ S. That positions of responsibility in the conduct and government of 
the Indian Church in Committees, Session, Presbytery, Synod and (Jeneral 
Assembly should be, as far as possible, in the hands of Indians, the mission- 
aries heartily co-operating with these officers in every way possible.” 

The Council expressed its mind on the question in the 
following resolution : — 

” Keeping in mind the Resolution of the National Missionary Council, 
passed at Benares last November, on the Report of its Indian Church 
Committee (see N.M.C. Proceedings of Fifth Meeting, page 19, Resolution 
V (U) and the general trend of events in India and abroad, we urge on the 
attention of all missions that they definitely aim at making increasing effort 
to find and secure Indian leaders (whether in mission or church connection) 
for carrying on Christian work ; and that an attempt be made to discover 
reasons why men are not forthcoming, and to remedy these causes in so far 
as it lies in their power.” 
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The question of religious neutrality has been raised in 
the following manner. Local boards give scholarships to 
students on condition that the students attend a particular 
college. The Council contends that Local Boards being 
public bodies have no right to demand that the student to 
whom a scholarship has been granted should be compelled 
to attend what may be a denominational college, but that he 
be free to attend any college recognised by the Government. 
The Government of the North-West Frontier Province has 
supported the Local Boards in their action and states that in 
this it has the concurrence of the Government of India. 
The Council has asked the Government of India to re- 
consider its decision. Among other resolutions on education 
the following were passed : — 

“ With regard to the question of uniform scales of pay for Christian 
masters in hij^h schools, agreed — 

{(i) That the missions represented adopt (as far as practicable) uniform 
scales of pay for Christian teachers in their service, both in boys’ and girls’ 
schools. 

(h) That a comparative table, shoviring scales in force, be circulated 
biennially to all our missions. 

“ ic) To sanction the necessary expenditure for circulating this 
information; and agreed that the Rev. J. A. Wood prepare this statement for 
this year for boys’ schools, and Miss Nathan for girls’ schools. 

** Agreed that in view of the many local efforts now being made in the 
training of our vernacular teachers, that the missions represented on the 
Council be asked to consider the possibility of uniting in one or more 
thoroughly equipped Christian Normal Training Schools, and, if found 
necessary, combining our efforts in this direction with the U.P.R.C.M.” 

The following is taken from the report of the Committee 
on Christian Literature: — 

**Liierainre M issionary for ihe Punjab , — This question was carefully 
discussed by the committee, and it was agreed — 

‘‘(o) That while it was, of course, most desirable that any man who 
had special qualifications for producing useful Christian literature should be 
set free to do this very valuable work, and missionary societies should, when- 
ever possible, give the fullest opportunities to members of their staff who 
could do literature work, it did not seem that a formal scheme for the 
provision of one or more such literature missionaries would be of practical 
value. 

'^{b) That Provincial action might well be taken in the matter of a 
Manager of Literature Work, or a Director of Literature, whose function 
would be to organise and promote the production and distribution of verna- 
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cular literature. It would, of course, be highly desirable that he should have 
a good knowledge of at least one vernacular and generally also desirable that 
he should write himself, in either a vernacular or English, but actual writing 
would in no case be the most important part of his work. Such work would 
very naturally be combined with the secretaryship of the P.R.B.S., and if a 
man, otherwise suited for the post, had not the gifts necessary for the 
management of a fairly large business concern, the P.R.B.S. secretaryship 
might be divided into two posts. The committee has at present only 
partially discussed schemes for providing for such a worker. 

“ (c) That the following idea, put forward by Mr. A. C. Clayton, was a 
valuable one, which should be commended to the publishing societies 
that they should have, attached to their headquarters, a permanent Indian 
sub-editor, who, besides doing current work, directly connected with his 
society, and perhaps writing himself, would be available to render assistance 
lo missionaries who required skilled vernacular scholarship to revise what 
they had written or drafted. The committee note with pleasure the appoint- 
ment by the P.R.B.S. of Rev. Canon Ali Bakhsh as an Editorial Assistant 
of this kind.*' 

The Committee on Medical Missions had prepared “ a 
theoretical diet sheet for girls’ schools.” The same com- 
mittee requests principals of boarding schools to keep a 
chart of the weight of the pupils, and urges that a biennial 
medical inspection of such schools be arranged. 

From the report of the Committee on Public Ques- 
tions we take the two following paragraphs : — 

“ Tolerated Vice in Canlanntenls , — This subject was gone into very 
thoroughly by your committee, and a report was drawn up setting forth the 
views of the committee, and submitted to the National Council of Missions 
through the late Bishop of Calcutta, Bishop Lefroy. The result of the 
action taken by the Executive of that Council was highly satisfactory, as all 
the brothels in cantonments throughout India were closed by Government at 
the end of May, 1918. This is a matter which calls for our heartfelt thanks 
to Almighty God. It will, however, behove your committee to be on the 
alert to see that this act of Government is not rendered abortive by the 
secret reintroduction of these places of vice." 

" You will have seen in the Civil and Military Gazelle that a very 
important decision was given in the Chief Court of the Punjab. In that 
case it was laid down as the law of the land that the perversion to Islam on 
the part of a Christian did not ipso faclo dissolve the Christian marriage 
bond of the pervert. This decision should be of the greatest value to the 
efforts now being made to have the law amended by which converts from 
Islam to Christianity are placed in an intolerable position." 

In connection with Mass Movements the following 
resolutions were passed - 
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** That, while recoftnizinjl that our villa|$e Christians have made 
remarkable progress in matters moral and spiritual, yet in places much 
remains still to be done, and we would iir({e upon our churches and missions 
the need for a campaii^n to arouse a stron|{ public sentiment, especially 
a({ainst(a) the worship of idols and sacred places, (/>) the reverencing of 
fakirs and marassis, (r) the wearing of charms, (rl) gambling, (e) the 
selling of girls.” 

” That we refer the matter of divorce to the N.M. C., with the request 
that they endeavour to devise means whereby the evil of our Christians 
taking out divorce papers according to Muhammadan law may be lessened or 
done away.” 

In connection with the latter it was said that “ under the 
present law the approval of the High Court was required 
to make divorce legal, and the cost of proceedings was 
prohibitive.” 

The Young People’s Committee recommended that a 
course of mission study in Persian-Urdu be prepared. 

The following resolutions show what was done by the 
Council in regard to Industry and Agriculture:-- 

” Hesolved to point out to the bodies we represent that this Council con- 
siders that the time has come when the undefined ownership of agricultural 
land, the continuance of prolonged financial relationships with the Indian 
Christian community, and the actual conduct of competitive business enter- 
prises should he excluded from the sphere of direct mission enterprise.” 

” That in view of the need of education regarding the meaning of Co- 
operative Credit and the method of organising Co-operative Credit Societies 
recommend that mission or other bodies get into closer touch with the 
(lovernment officials in charge of this work, and that the latter he asked to 
attend mission councils, or similar meetings, to explain the working of these 
societies, and to answer questions regarding local problems.” 

” That this Council approve the Kural Wtirk scheme of the ^’.M.C.A., 
and express their readiness to welcome their secretaries into our mission 
areas, and to co-operate in every way with them.” 

” Agreed that in view of the present pressing need of general agricultural, 
industrial and commercial education in our area, the Council recommend the 
necessity of co-operative effort to provide educational facilities in these 
directions, and resolve to — 

‘‘(<n Ask the A. P. Mission whether they are prepared to make their 
Agriculture School at Moga a united institution. 

” ( />) To ask the A.IM*. Mission to consider the feasibility of making 
the Trade School at (jujranwala a united institution. 

“(r) To ask the Forman Christian College and the V.M.C.A. to 
institute a Union School of Commercial Training at Lahore, and to secure 
co-operation from the other missions of our area. 

” {(/) That the Council in regard to these proposals, should they be 
approved by the missions immediately concerned, he empowered to ask the 
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missionary bodies represented in the Council whether they are prepared to 
take a definite share in the work of these three schools. 

“ Agreed to ask the local Government as to the possibility of a portion 
of the land at present being distributed to returned soldiers being allotted to 
Christian soldiers. 

Agreed to ascertain from Government as to the further possibility of 
acquiring land on any conditions for Christian settlement. 

** Agreed to ask the Women^s Committee to carry out an investigation 
into women’s industries and report at the next meeting.” 

Regarding education in the villages the follow^ing 
paragraphs are from a report of a joint meeting of the 
Education and Mass Movement (Committees. 

”1. We would note that the vast majority of our village people are 
virtually serfs. They are not their own masters and cannot themselves fully 
settle their lines of occupation. Any education scheme which would be 
practical and workable must take this fact into consideration. For instance, 
it is doubtful whether it would pay to try to introduce the teaching of 
agriculture or any extensive manual training. 

” 2. We would state as the aim of our village education that it be to 
give every hoy and girl the rudiments of education, so that he or she may 
be able to read and write, the ultimate purpose being to make our Christians 
a literate community. 

”The village schools are the main feeders for our higher schools and 
the present situation of our mission work very urgently demands that the 
village school work he largely extended, if ftjr no other reason than that we 
get an increased number of educated men and women to man our work. 
After a number of decades of mission work we still find that the staffs of 
many of our distinctly Christian schools are made up largely of Hindu and 
Muhammadan teachers. Furthermore, the growing Church is crying for 
pastors and preachers, while the coming industrial revival in India will surely 
make many splendid openings to places of leadership and influence for a 
number of our young men to whom we may give technical training. 

”3. In order that our people who have had a start in education may 
keep it up, we would mention the importance of libraries, evening classes, 
good live newspapers, etc. 

” 4. We believe that the success or the failure of a village school 
depends almost entirely on the teacher. We need many more trained, and 
much better trained, teachers for our village work. With this in view, we 
recommend (a) that the grade of pay for good village teachers be raised, so 
as to attract men of a better type into this service; (/)} that our Home 
Boards be urged to send out more educationalists fitted to be leaders and 
directors in primary education; (r) that a well-equipped Union Mission 
Normal Training School be established. 

” 5. We welcome the coming of the special Educational Commission 
to India, and will be glad of any help they can give us looking to the solution 
of the village school problems.” 
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The Council appointed a special committee to prepare 
for the coming of the Education Commission, plan their 
itinerary, and arrange for persons to accompany the 
Commission in its tour of the Punjab. 

From the report of the late Secretary, Miss Greenfield, 
we cull the following paragraphs : — 

“ May 1 be permitted to urge upon each delegate the extreme importance 
of doing all in his or her power to promote the efficiency of this Represen- 
tative Council, 

“1. By interesting the members of his own mission in its deliberations. 

2. By raising mooted questions in the annual meeting of his mission 
so that he may bring to the council the mature judgement of his fellow 
missionaries on widely-felt difficulties, and those matters on which it is 
important that the whole missionary body should adopt a uniform policy. 

‘‘3. By being absolutely faithful in attending committees on which he 
has agreed to serve, and in answering letters from his convener. 

‘*4. By assisting the executive in the nomination of the various 
committees. You know your own churches and missions as your secretary 
cannot. There arc experts among you who are yet as 
^ Flowers horn to blush unseen 
And waste their fragrance on the desert air*! 

“ Please name them, and give them the chance of a voice in 
the discussions on subjects they know most about ! This year, in response 
to an enquiry addressed to every delegate on the subject of nominations, I 
received only imo replies, for which 1 was duly grateful ! *' 

The following persons were appointed conveners of 
comnittees : — 

Co-operation and Unity, Rev. C. M. (>ough. 

Survey and Occupation, W. H. L. Church, Ksq., 

Indian Church, Prof. Sirajuddin. 

Christian Education, Rev. H. C. Velte, D.D. 

Christian Literature, Rev. F. J. Western. 

Medical Missions, Dr. Edith Brown. 

European and Anglo-Indian Community, A. L. Miller, Esq. 

Public Questions, Rev. Canon E. (Guilford. 

Mass Movements, Rev. J. A. McConnplee, D.D. 

Women*8 Work, Miss Theobald. 

Work among Young People, Rev. A. J. Ranson. 

Industry and A '*-iculture. Rev. A. McLeish. 

Committee or institution. Rev. F. J. Western. 

Committee on Village Education C'ommission, Rev. J. A. Mc- 
Connelee, D.D. 
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Current Mission News 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN EVANGELICAL 
MISSION, CHHATTISGARH, C.P. 

The missionaries of the American Evanj{elical Mission met in annual 
conference from July the 3rd to the 8th, at Raipur, C.P. The number of 
missionaries assembled was smaller than for some years. Several are at 
home or on the way home on furlough ; one was absent because of illness, 
and one place was vacant, as our senior missionary, Rev. A. Stoll, was 
called home to his everlasting reward by the Master on June the 3rd, while 
enjoying a short vacation at Simla. He first came to India in 1867, then 
returned home for a few years, coming hack to give his life to the Master’s 
work in Chhattisgarh in a continuous service of over 40 years’ duration. 

The conference was opened on the evening of the 3rd by a service 
conducted in English, while on Sunday an impressive thanksgiving service 
was held in Hindi, in which the whole Indian congregation joined. All 
united to thank God for the long-looked and long-prayed for peace, and 
rejoiced in the mercy of (fod that had permitted us to dwell in peace and 
undisturbed safety during all the years of war under the care and protection 
of our strong and benign (lovernment. The service was closed by the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The passage of Scripture chosen by the President of the Conference, 
Rev. J. Gass, as text of his introductory address and general report, was 
a very fitting motto of this year’s conference. “And Me said unto me. My 
grace is sufficient for thee ; for My vStrength is made perfect in weakness. 
Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me “ (2 Cor. xii, 9 ), 

The report itself was encouraging in many ways, as it told of progress 
made in spite of the serious interruptions caused by the influenza epidemic, 
cholera, and scarcity. Over 100 non-Christians were led to accept Christ 
and were baptized during the year ; the Evangelistic Campaign taught us 
that many of our people are growing spiritually, the S. S. Campaign was 
successful in great measure, the number of Sunday-schools and the number 
of scholars having grown considerably, the total number of scholars- having 
almost reached the goal of 5,000 set, being 4,850. All this was encouraging 
enough to off-set the discouragements and the interruptions brought about 
by the above-mentioned causes, which made themselves felt especially in 
the school and village work. We were therefore urged to go ahead and to 
make plans for the future, bigger and more far-reaching than were the plans 
of the past. 

Encouraged by the report, the conference made a number of important 
changes and decided to push on in spite of the shortage of workers. Thus 
the entire committee work was re-organized, and some new committees es- 
tablished. The most important new committee appointed is the one on the 
Indian Church and Evangelism, the purpose of which shall be to bring 
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about a uniform or|(anizatiun of the Indian Church in our midst and to 
encoura($e the Indian con^re|{ations to take upon themselves a {greater 
burden of work thaji was dune and was possible in the past. 

The same committee was put in charj(e of the preparatory work for the 
Evangelistic Campaign, which is to he conducted a|$ain this year and for 
which a special time was set apart. A book» too, was chosen for the .study 
classes, namely, “The Person and Work of Jesus Christ“, by the Rev. 
Wilson, M.A., D.I)., of Indore. 

The necessity of a Provident Pund havinf^ made itself felt for some years 
past, a scheme was drawn up and approved by the conference for recom- 
mendation to the Hoard at home. If approved of by the Board, it will be 
put into operation as soon as possible. 

One of the most difficult problems before the conference was that 
created hy the prevailing conditions of scarcity. Preliminary action had 
been taken at a special conference held at the close of last year, hut the 
situation has become more acute since then at some of the stations and called 
for further action. Increased sums were voted to the orphanages and boarding- 
houses, to make possible the housing and feeding of the greater number of 
children that have had to he taken. (>ratitiide was expressed for the help 
received fr<im the Relief f^ommittee of The ('hi isliaii Ifenilti, and the 
missionaries were urged to keep the committee supplied with information 
and facts. 

The passing away of the Rev. A. Stoll was naturally much on the minds 
of the missionaries, and a resolution w'as drawn up expressing the sorrow his 
death caused and the heartfelt sympathy of all with the bereaved Mrs. Stoll 
and her children. A copy was forwarded to Mrs. Stoll. 

Tii . C. Seyholu. 


Gleaning 

Obituary.— Several prominent missionaries, including the Rev. L)r. 
Campbell, of the Santul Mission of the United Free Church of Scotland ; 
the Rev. II. C. Carlyon, Cambridge Mission, Delhi ; Rev. A. Stoll, 
American Evangelical Mission, have recently passed away. We have had 
no space to record their history in this issue ; but we hope to give some 
account of them in our next. 
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Editorial Notes 

The Mmionary Educational Commitaion 

Last month we published a paper by the Bishop of 
Madras, which contained the instructions given to the Com- 
mission by Mr. Oldham, as representing the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Britain and Ireland. The Commis- 
sion is urged to be practical and to secure the approval of 
missionary and Indian Christian opinion. With regard to 
the latter, we cannot speak with full knowledge, but sundry 
opinions have appeared in papers written and published by 
Indian Christians, Some of these have not been favourable 
to the mass movements. A few have strongly condemned 
them. There have been complaints that old established 
Indian Christian churches will have nothing to do with the 
mass movement Christians, and it has not been easy to 
find Indian Christians educated in English to take up work 
among these depressed classes, for it must be admitted 
that the conditions are very trying. Nevertheless it is 
essential that the leaders of the Indian Christian community 
should be heart and soul in these movements of the masses 
towards Christianity. 

With regard to missionaries the number that has had t > 
deal with mass movements is comparatively few, though a 
much larger number has experience of work among village 
Christians, and it is to improve the position of these the 
Commission is visiting India. We think that those 
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missionaries working in the villages know what they want» 
but they are doubtful whether any Commission will be able 
to meet their need. The present system of education is not 
suited to the environment of the villager. This . will be 
generally accepted. It would not be difficult to draw up a 
syllabus to meet the special conditions of the villager. It 
would have to be varied according to the occupation and 
capacity of the people. It must be in harmony with the 
surroundings of the villager, and it must make him take a 
more intelligent interest in his village and all that belongs to 
it, instead of leading him to forsake his village for new 
scenes and new work. 

Hut the great and fundamental difficulty is, when the 
syllabus has been prepared and the curriculum drawn up, 
to find teachers willing and competent to carry them out. 
W e are hampered at every turn, because of lack of suitable 
workers. The work is trying to faith and patience; the re- 
sponse is often but feeble; the worker is hindered on all 
sides. He loses heart, and things fall into a sad routine. 
Men of self-sacrificing spirit, of inspiring personality, of 
infinite patience, who are w illing to forsake town life and bury 
themselves for years in an out-of-the-way place, with no 
kindred spirits to share their aims, are needed. If the 
(Commission can provide India with an army of thousands 
of such men, they will solve the problem of village education 
and of village life. Training colleges for these men, where 
the> will live the simple life, are necessary, and the training 
must be such as will send them back to the village with 
knowledge, zeal, and enthusiasm, to give themselves to the 
enlightening, raising, and developing of the life and work of 
the whole village. If the (Commission can show how this can 
be done on a very large scale and speedily, its work will lea* 
to a rapid regeneration of India. 

The forces that are needed are a combination of 
material and the spiritual. The latter is, however, by/ 
the more important. Money and organisation and co-oi, 
tion will be required to provide the training in educatii^ 
agricultural, and industrial methods, but that which 
absolutely essential is that the Spirit of the living God 
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blow upon the Indian Church, and compel those who have 
the capacity to offer themselves for the regeneration of their 
countrymen without any thought of self-advancement or 
gain. There is scope for men of the highest capacity in this 
forward movement, and they will need all the virtues and 
graces that the Spirit of Jesus can supply. We must wait 
for and pray that the Breath may come from the four winds 
upon the Indian Church and compel the members to go 
forth to the great task. 

The Evangelisation of India 

It is refreshing to read in The Xational Missionary 
Intelligencer for June-July the report of the retreat held by 
the workers and leaders of the National Missionary Society. 
This Society finds itself up against the great task to which 
it has set itself. For more than a decade the Society has 
been feeling its way and learning by experience. The 
walls of Jericho have not yet fallen down. Workers have 
come and gone. Many have felt doubts as to the methods 
adopted. What principles should be followed was not 
patent to all. The new breath of national life was moving 
in their midst. The leaders wisely called a halt, and 
they went apart to study the problems in the spirit 
of prayer. It is interesting to note how the ex- 
perience of many missionaries was repeated over again. 
We quote extracts from various speakers, showing the 
diversities of temperament and the different points of 
view. 

The prevailing ideals of missionary work lay undue stress on visible, 

outward results True evangelisation demands that we should look 

for invisible results, change of heart, for the formation of Christ within the 
individual.*' 

Before the organisation of the N.M.S. there was great difficulty in 
persuading people to consider that missionary work was not the work of 
missionaries but of all Christians. Hut now also there is the idea of 
N.M.S. missionaries and non-missionaries.** 

True missionary work is nothing else than the formation and develop- 
ment of real brotherhood in Christ." 

" Under the present system missionaries have to do administrative 
work. The tendency under such a system is for missionaries to become 
‘ sahibs * ." 
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I went to the vilU((es and found that I was not an Indian. C 
lanKua|(e, the 6on{$8 and hynnns we use, our mode of worshippinf( God, 
these appear straniJe to the people.** 

** I have been workin({ for several years in foreign missions and no o 
has dictated any particular method of work to me. . . . Dress and mo 
of life do not matter so long as the message is all right.*’ 

What is going to impress the people is life and not the method 
work.” 

” If brotherhood means asking the committee to raise and give mon 
and not exercise any control in the spending of it, he was not in favour 
such a system.” 

” No method of work is to he condemned simply because it is a forei 
method. . . . Let us be ready to make use of any system if it commen 
itself to us.” 

” I believe there is an Eastern temperament as distinct from t 
Western temperament. . . . Let ^a group of half a dozen Hindus ai 
Christians learn together the (vospel of .lohn under the guidance of a Him 
and the Bhagavad C^ita under the guidance of a Christian.” 

” It is very difficult to differentiate between Eastern and Weste 
methods. W'e should sacrifice our nationalism on the altar of Chrii 
When we put Christ first and country afterwards everything will be i 
light.” 

” There is no shame in a servant of the l.ord begging for food, (^autan 
begged although horn in a palace.” 

' ' He could not see why what is applicable to politics in this country is m 
applicable to missionary work.” 

We should appoint any new worker to a field only with the unanimoi 
consent of the workers already there. ... 1 do not believe in systemat 

theology because there is no systematic theology. You may study tt 
theology of the Early Fathers or of Luther or of Calvin, hut such a stud 
will only land one in confusmn.*’ 

” Let the worker learn the lesson that he who sits silently at the feet c 
the Lord does as much work as he who runs after men preaching till the 
are tired.” 

” The members of committees also require training from the missionar 
point of view. . . . More of real personal contact between workers an 
members of committees is needed.” 

” The curse of money is working like a poison in the missionary worl 
of the land.” 

” It is not by learning to be indigenous that we become indigenous 
When we become independent to express ourselves we become indigenous.’ 

” There was much criticism of Western methods of evangelism, but a 
other methods were suggested, except that of forming brotherhoods, whici 

also is not new All that can be asserted with justice is that thi 

West probably suffers from excessive organisation, and thereby cramps thi 
freedom that is .necessary for growth. It is probably equally true tha 
Indians might go to the opposite extreme of having too little organisation.” 
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We have quoted enough to show that all schools of 
thought were represented at the retreat, and that unanimity 
on all points was impossible ; nevertheless the spirit of har- 
mony that prevailed and the desire to get at the root of things 
were remarkable, and the retreat was of great blessing to all 
that shared in it. The extracts further show that the workers 
and managers of the National Missionary Society are up 
against the problems that missionaries have for years been 
trying to solve. 

Shall the ascetic or domestic manner of life be adopted 
by the workers ? Both methods were advocated, and both 
methods may be followed. A few Europeans have felt called 
to follow the ascetic method, but with doubtful success. 
But let the Indian follow whatever method God has 
called him to, only let him be sure that God has called him 
to follow that particular method, and let him stick to it. 
Some are happier working in connection with an organisation, 
knowing what they have to do. Some cannot be bound by 
any rules, and like a Tilak or a Sundar Singh go as they 
think they are led by the Spirit. The method we like least of 
all is when a man provides himself with a subscription book 
and begs from all and sundry, talking pious platitudes all the 
time. Let him be an out-and-out ascetic and beg for his food, 
and therewith be content. It is not the dress or manner of 
life, but the character and the spirit of the man that ultimate- 
ly influence his hearers. 

The great thing is sympathy and love. Sympathy will 
enable a man to enter into the feelings of others, and love 
will prompt as to the best way of rendering help. Sympa- 
thy and love are happily neither Western nor Eastern, but 
universal, and that is the spirit of Jesus Christ. If that 
prevails, caste, racial, mental, social, and other factors will not 
prevent the spirit of Christ manifesting itself. Then com- 
mittee member, secretary, and worker, each will strive to 
help the other so as to establish the Kingdom of God in India. 

Neo-HinduUm 

Many attempts have been made to define Hinduism, 
but it is not possible to get general consent to any definition. 
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One of the latest attempts to describe rather than to define 
Hinduism has been made in Madras by Mr. R. Srinivasa ! 
Aiyangar, who gave an interesting address on what were thf^ 
characteristics of Hinduism. He had passed through^ 
various religious experiences, and at one time pinned hit 
faith to Huxley and Herbert Spencer, but conversion had 
come to him, and he estimated Hinduism at what he 
considered its true value. 

His first point was that the Hindu laid greater stress on 
religion than others and was mentally preoccupied about the 
world to come. The Hindu lived in eternity. Hinduism 
stressed the ascetic ideal, and emphasised the divinity in 
man. Piety was practised, and all life held in reverence. 
The doctrines of karma and samsdra were parts of 
Hinduism, and he did not regard them as leading to 
pessimism. The quintessence of Hinduism was belief in 
the revelation of the Bhagavad (Jita. The speaker proceed- 
ed to discuss the accidentals of Hinduism. Caste and out- 
caste had absolutely nothing to do with Hinduism, nor 
was belief in the supremacy of the Brahman a feature of it. 
Cse and wont had long obscured Hinduism, which was sure 
to evolve in the direction of a clearer democratisation, 
whatever this may mean. 

There is nothing new in these statements, but they 
jrtiow that Hindus wish to rid themselves of many of the 
social and religious observances w hich stand in the way of 
their political progress. We can understand that what is 
sometimes called the Higher Hinduism is better for a man 
than the materialism of a Huxley, but we are not told how 
far this Neo-Hinduism satisfies the cravings of the immortal 
spirit of man. The Bhagavad Gita is a remarkable poem, 
but its teaching is not for the masses, and cannot be the 
basis of a universal religion, Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar has not 
discovered the religion that meets the needs of humanity. 
Sin and redemption have no place in his creed, and any 
system that ignores these two essential features of religion 
can never satisfy the aspirations of the human spirit. 



, Experience and Problems of Evangelism in India, 1919 

> By the R4>v. H. A. Popley 

evangelism remains the biggest and hardest task 
^ before the Christian enterprise in India to-day as it 
always has been. We go back in imagination to the begin- 
ning of the Christian Church when Jesus said to His disciples, 
“ You will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes upon 
you, and you will be my witnesses at Jerusalem, throughout 
Judaea, and Samaria, and to the end of the earth.” 

Christian evangelism has won some of its greatest 
triumphs and found some of its greatest obstacles in India. 
A Hindu leader said a little while ago to an Indian friend of 
the writer, “ Christianity has conquered China and Japan, 
but these are only primary schools; India is a college, and 
here you must do much more to conquer.” As has been 
said, ” Out from the heart of the Indian scriptures followed 
the religion of Zend, and again in the long-drawn aisles of 
time came forth Buddhism that sent its messages of peace 
and love even to Asia Minor. We see the power and 
vitality which the religious thought of India of old possessed 
and the stimulus it afforded to the many great religious 
movements of the world.” India is proud of her religious 
past. And while Hinduism is the most tolerant of religions, 
it is also the most elusive and the widest in its range. As 
one looks back on this seven months’ lour, one is again 
impressed with the fact that (^Ihristian evangelism has here 
its biggest and hardest task. In the North we faced virile 
Muhammadanism, the aggressive propaganda of the Arya 
Samajists, the calm assurance of the Jains, as well as the 
boldness of Indian nationalism. In the South we met the 
” specious make-belief of Theosophy ” and the all-absorbing 
pantheism. It was interesting to find the same problems and 
difficulties, the same elusive pantheism, the same self- 
conscious nationalism, the same eagerness for service 
throughout the whole of India. From the Pan jab to 
Travancore the whole country is throbbing with a new life, 
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and young men are knocking at the portals of a new age. . 
A new unity is evolving out of the variety of the India %3 
peoples. The Christian students are as keenly national a^^- 
are the non-Christians. We find away up on the slopes 
the Himalayas a young Christian student with blazing 
nationalism, starting a Home Rule League in his own town. 
The Christian students in one of the Central India colleges 
all trooped down with eager faces to the station to get 
a glimpse of Mahatma Gandhi as he came through ; and in 
sleepy and delightful Travancore, they were talking eagerly 
together of the new era of responsible government into 
which India is now entering. 

This is really all to the good, and, as Mr. Stanley Jones 
has said, we must evangelise the inevitable and use the 
great opportunity presented by this eager spirit of the great 
source of nationalism to reveal Christ the power for every 
need. 1 come out of this tour believing in the tremendous 
possibilities of Indian nationalism and having confidence that 
young India will rise to the new tasks which the progress to 
responsible government involves. The impression remains 
dominant that the biggest task before the Christian enter- 
prise in India to-day is the task of evangelism, or as a recent 
convert in Calcutta put it, ‘*the winning of men to accept 
Christ as their ideal, to find in Him that power which every 
human heart needs.” This impression of the greatness of 
the task was made upon us in the big cities absorbed in the 
pursuit of wealth and culture, in the colleges with their lack 
of converts, in the country districts with their conservatism, 
and even in the mass movement areas where people are 
crowding into the Christian community and need first of all a 
strong Christian evangelism. 

The genesis of the tour is known to all. In consultation 
with Christian leaders throughout India it had been decided 
to arrange a special evangelistic campaign in connection with 
the visit of Dr. and Mrs. Eddy to this country, which should 
cover a number of important centres throughout India. The 
meetings were in every case organized by local leaders on 
the lines that seemed best to them. The aims of the tour 
were threefold : — First, to stimulate the Christian Church 
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personal evangelism; second, to conduct evangelistic 
letings amongst prepared audiences of Hindus ; third, to- 
ik to prepared non-Christian students. The first aim 
the dominant one throughout. 

With Dr. Eddy were associated Mr. Stanley Jones, Mr. 
5 . C. Sircar, and a number of other evangelistic workers, 
both men and women, in different parts of India. The tour 
comprised altogether forty-three centres from Lahore in the 
North to Nagercoil, ten miles from Cape Comorin, in the 
South ; from Poona in the West to F^llore, beside the Bay of 
Bengal. Among these were eleven cities, eight rural 
centres, and twenty-four urban centres. Conferences for 
Christian workers were held in thirty-three centres. In 
thirteen centres meetings for non-C^hristians were an 
important part of the programme, and meetings for non- 
Christian students in seven. Koughly speaking, the months 
of February and March were spent in North India, the 
month of April in the Telugu country, the month of June in 
Malabar and Travancore, and the month of July in the 
Tamil country. The party covered altogether 17,000 miles 
in India during the tour by every imaginable conveyance — 
the fast northern expresses, motor cars, slow South Indian 
railways, jutkas, bullock carts, steamers, motor boats, dug- 
out canoes, sometimes spending weary night hours at a way- 
side station. Included in the meetings were practically 
every Christian Church in India outside the Roman 
Catholic. Meetings were conducted in eleven different 
languages through interpreters, most of whom were first 
class. So that interpretation did not detract one bit from 
the value of the message. It was only very rarely we had 
to put up with an inefficient interpreter. No records have 
been kept of the number of people who attended these 
meetings, but the number varied in different places. At 
Maramon in Travancore there were vl0,000, while at 
Tranquebar there were fifty only. The average would 
probably be about SOO. It was a tour remarkable for its variety 
of places and its variety of results. For some of the conven- 
tions people had walked over a hundred miles and had taken 
eight days on the journey. One man who was lame and blind 
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sat for three days at a railway station before he could get a 
ticket. Sometimes it was possible to divide the party into two 
and to visit two centres at the same time. The effort was not 
conducted altogether on intensive lines. It was desired to 
find a mean between the intensive and the extensive. So 
many centres wanted to be included for the sake of the 
work among the Christians that it was very difficult to 
choose. The probability is that we erred on the side of too 
many centres, and hope that in any future tour the work 
will be more intensive. At least a dozen important centres 
which desired to be included had to be omitted. 

The most imporiant features of the tour are the follow- 
ing : — In the first place, the or(/anization was as simple 
as pfissihle^ and there was on the whole a good deal less of 
unnecessary organization than on the previous tour three 
years ago. The aim throughout was not to have a cumbrous 
organization which would have to be scrapped immediately 
the meetings were over. In the second place, the whole 
rampaiiiu was church centric, the mission co-operating 
fully and heartily throughout. In the large cities, such as 
Lahore, Allahabad, and Poona, all the different churches 
co-operated, as also in many of the workers' conferences ; 
and there was a united platform for the presentation of 
evangelism. Thirdly, the central feature of the work 
was a convention for Christian workers, including both 
paid and unpaid workers. As the figures given above show, 
most places organized some kind of convention for Christian 
workers. It was felt that the secret of advance in 
evangelism lies in the Christian Church, and so the main 
emphasis of the work was put upon these conferences 
and conventions. Some of these conventions were organiz- 
ed by united committees, such as the Telugu Missions 
Conference Committee, the Committee of the Saharanpur 
Convention, and so on : while others were organized by 
individual churches, at the same time being thrown open 
to members of other churches. 

The central subject of these conventions was personal 
evangelism, the greatest work in the world. This was 
S^tressed throughout. In every contention there were 
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banners and mottoes with titles in English and the verna- 
culars. The following description of the Bezwada Conven- 
tion is interesting. 

Another impression was that of the unity of aim apparent throu)(hout 
all the sessions, both public meetin|{s and classes. ‘ The Cvreatest Work in 
the World,’ the winninf{ of others, one hy one, to Jesus Christ was kept 
constantly before the people. Every effort circled about this focal point, 
and this ideal was kept constantly before their eyes by the text that spanned 
the platform in the larf{e and solidly-huilt pandal. Our delegates have no 
scattered impressions of various topics, and are not confused by the 
necessity of conducting; various unrelated enterprises ; but have been tauj^ht 
to leather up all their powers and talents to the one ^reat and all-important 
work. 

“The delef^ates have also broujjht away very correct and well-defined 
ideas as to the nature of the work to he done. Dr. Eddy's illustrations and 
exhortations hove stuck in their minds ; they were of real men and women 
and events. The lost well in* Kansas, the barber in the railway train, the 
enf{ry man on board ship, and the men who bound themselves to read the 
Bible, are well-known fif^ures throughout our field. The same clearness of 
vision of the object desired and definiteness of aim and method was 
apparent in the classes led hy others. The delegates came from these 
sessions simply aching; to put in practice in their churches and villages the 
principles and methods so clearly laid down. And all these have borne 
immediate fruit. The people were M'ven somethin^; tangible, and they are 
•doing it. The Sunday following the return from He/.wada saw large 
numbers sitting in our various churches for the first time. The station 
churches were packed with the largest audience I have seen for a long 
time.” 

The Rutlam report says, 

“ The intensity with which emphasis was laid on the need for personal 
witness of life was a feature of the meetings. A non-Christian who was 
present was much impressed by this, lie was drawn to come fifty miles to 
be present ; a highly educated man, having studied in Oxford and on the 
continent, he was deeply impressed hy the fact that the Christians were not 
content merely to see people baptised, hut they seemed even more anxious 
1o see them pure and holy in life.” 

The usual practice has been for conventions among 
Christian workers to begin with sin and repentance, and 
then go on in the end to service. Most of our conventions 
began with service, and the necessity for every Christian 
taking up this service, and then we went on to the hindrances 
which prevented this being done. The effect of this line of 
work was very great. People realised more than ever the 
awfulness of sin. Sin was represented as not simply spoil- 
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ing one’s own life, but as ruining one’s possibility of service. 
The result was that the clearing away of sin led immediately 
to personal service without any further exhortation. The 
emphasis of the meeting throughout was upon the individual, 
and the aim was to win individuals to definite decision 
rather than to create a general impression amongst the 
crowd. Tlie personal work classes, which met either in 
the morning or immediately after one of the big meetings in 
different places and were conducted by different members 
of the party, helped very much towards this end. These 
classes were a regular feature of every convention, and we 
cannot value them too highly. It was possible to get into 
close personal touch with individuals in these classes as well 
as to talk over some of the more vital problems of personal 
evangelism. In these classes the little book specially pre- 
pared by Dr. Eddy, called “ The Greatest Work in the 
World ”, was used as a basis for study. This little book has 
been published in nine different languages and over 25,000 
copies have been sold. 

In every place there was abundant testimony as to the 
need for emphasis upon the subject of personal evangelism. 
In the mass movement areas the pastors and catechists told 
us that they had been in the habit of thinking of people in 
crowds or in classes, and that they had not been dealing with 
them one by one ; and the message was needed as much 
there as in the cities. 

Leading Christian laymen who had been living exem- 
plary Christian lives, and taking a prominent part in church 
work, confessed that this was a revelation to them. Indivi- 
dual dealing was further emphasised by means of personal 
interviews which were taken by all the members of the 
party. For the first half of the tour we had with us Mr. J. H. 
Fowler, whose special duty it was to arrange for this side of 
our work. There is no doubt in the minds of every member 
of the party that the effectiveness of the work was largely 
due to the personal interviews. 

The central subject of personal evangelism was further 
emphasised in many places by having an interval of about 
ten minutes during the meeting itself when those who were 
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real Christians were urged to speak with those round about 
them who had not the full assurance of victory and power. 
All were urged to speak to one another about the deeper 
things of life. It was wonderful the way this caught on. 
We began it at Maramon with 30,000 Christians there. As 
a result many hundreds of Christians began for the first time 
to speak to others concerning their spiritual life and many 
hundreds more were won to a new life of consecration and 
service. In addition, for the first time in the history of the 
convention, a number of Hindus stood up and confessed 
their faith in Christ. 

The same method was adopted in some of the non- 
Christian meetings, and here it was more successful still. 
It seemed to come naturally to the people of India. The 
Christians who had brought their friends to the meetings 
were glad of the opportunity to press home some of the 
points ol the address, while the Hindus themselves were 
delighted with the chance of expressing themselves to the 
speaker or to others in the audience. During the interval 
of ten minutes or a quarter of an hour not one person left 
the hall, and the whole place was filled with the buzz of 
conversation. Definite decisions were made to study the 
Bible, to pray for guidance. In some cases Hindu friends 
who had been deeply impressed by the addresses, them- 
selves answered the arguments of objectors. In the Madura 
meetings one man who was present said to another who was 
objecting that the truths of Christianity were found in other 
religions, “ What you say may be true, but you cannot get 
over the fact that Christianity is the only religion which has 
got the power to uplift those who are down, and it is doing it 
before our eyes.” In another place, after Mr. Eddy’s address 
on “How to find God,” one of those who were present said 
to Mr. Eddy during this interval, “ I want to find God, but 
I need some one to take me to Him, to show me the way,” 
and this became a good starting point for the remainder of the 
address. 

Of course this method is not possible unless there has 
been considerable preparation by Christian workers, and 
unless the audience is a mixed one of Christians and non- 
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Christians. It is, I believe, the first time that it has been 
tried in India. China has used it with success, but Mr. Eddy 
says that the Indian takes to it even better than the Chinese. 
There is no doubt that it presents a magnificent opportunity to 
the (Christian workers to follow up the impressions of the 
address, and it also gives to the non-Christian hearer the 
opportunity to bring out his doubts and difficulties straight- 
way. Christian and non-Christian begin to exchange ideas 
with one another, and an atmosphere of sympathy is created 
and maintained. It is also a very good thing for keeping up 
the interest of the (Christians themselves in personal work. 

Another important feature of the work among the 
(Christians was the ciitphasis upon follow-up. Definite 
suggestions were made for follow-up work. In all the 
workers’ conventions, where the workers were drawn from 
villages all round, they were asked to go back to their villages 
and hold conventions of their own for their (Christian people 
and to carry with them the messages of the meetings. We 
have had evidences from many different places in both 
North and South that this was d(»ne, and so the messa^ e of 
the convention was spread far and wide. In a great number 
of cases they took with them copies of Mr. Eddy’s little book 
and organized groups of personal workers in their different 
churches. I'he whole work was definitely linked on to the 
future so that it could go forward steadily. In the towns 
personal work groups were formed on the spot, the members 
of each church arranging for their leaders and groups. 

Another feature was the daily meeting for prayer and 
consultation with the local leaders and the members of the 
party. Every day we met together for a short period to 
pray the power of (Cod into our own hearts and into the 
lives of those w ho had come to the meetings, and so through- 
out all (jod was present. 

The womcu\s side of the work w^as. as prominent as 
that for the men. We always had with us, in addition to 
Mrs. Eddy, a lady worker, usually a vernacular speaker. 
There were some remarkable meetings for women during 
the tour. Among them was a meeting of about sixty pardha 
ladies at Lucknow, some of whom had never been out of 
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their houses before for any such meetings, when a widow 
began weeping before them all, and declared that she was 
a follower of Christ. In Lahore also some of the women 
told how they were truly His disciples. In many places the 
Christian women were doing magnificent work among their 
sisters. At Sivakasi, in spite of every hindrance possible, 
two large meetings were held for the Hindi* women who 
have recently become (Christians, and it was great to hear 
these women, who had been rigidly shut up in their houses 
for some time, say, “ W'e are prisoners and K I),s for the 
Gospel’s sake.” 

At Maramon the (Christian women got working so well 
that the husbands turned on them with the reproof, ” The 
hens are beginning to crow.” I he women's exchange in 
Madura is one of the finest pieces of women’s evangelistic 
work. It is a place where (Christian and Hindu women can 
exchange sympathy and thought, and it is the centre for the 
Christian women’s work of Madura. Over 5(K) women 
in Madura are banded together in groups to help evangelise 
their Hindu friends. The whole campaign, which has 
been going on for the last three years, is based on 
friendship. 

It is not easy to estimate fhr rrsulls of an effort like 
this. No statistics were gathered and we have not heard 
from many as to what has been going on. I he meetings for 
Christians in every case led up to a definite life purpose, 
which was threefold, and special cards were printed and 
distributed to all desiring to have them to the following 
effect : ” My Purpose. With the help of God, 1 agree to 
endeavour to keep the Morning Watch of daily prayer and 
Bible study ; and to seek earnestly to win others one by one 
to Jesus Christ.” After this in many places the names of 
those who were ready to join in personal work groups for 
definite work were taken, and were handed over to the 
local leaders. Not every one who was willing to do persona) 
work was ready to join a group, but in all places there 
were many who decided to do so. In some places each one 
of these was given a definite piece of work to do, or a 
definite man to follow-up. 
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In Poona one of the suggestions for follow-up was a 
proposal to organize, not the ordinary committee represent- 
ing the different churches, but what was called Sri Christa 
Pari war Vistarini Mandaii,” that is an association which 
i$pontaneously spreads the family of Christ, forming thereby 
a brotherhood of men and women who were keen on 
•evangelism and desirous of doing personal work. 

We have had definite evidence of real results among the 
Christian community. Large numbers of Christians have 
made a new start. In many places we were brought face to 
face in confession with awful sins. Many of those who 
professed a change went out to work at once. I have letters 
from young men all over India telling me of the difference 
it has made in their lives. Many who had been nominal 
Christians entered the abundant life of service and sacri- 
fice. Some young men definitely offered themselves for 
Christian service. Many who had neglected their daily 
prayer and Bible study took up these again with a new zest ; 
above all, the need c»f personal evangelism was brought home 
to large numbers of (Christian workers. One government 
servant took the first opportunity that came his way in a 
railway train of winning a Kurasian young man. Another 
finding himself held up at a railway station for some hours 
i«tarted at once on the Brahman hooking clerk and won him 
to study the life* of (Christ. In Bezwada two family feuds, 
which had affected four villages and a dozen families and 
had gone on to two generations, were spontaneously settled 
by the people themselves. 

In regard to the non-(]hristian meetings it is not easy to 
be so definite regarding results. It is interesting to compare 
these meetings among the non-Christians with those held in 
China. “ We find in China many definite conversions tc 
(Christ, and large numbers joining the church.” “Thf 
discovery of Chinese evangelists of great spiritual power.’ 
” The churches have made a great advance towards occupy 
ing the hitherto unreached field of students and educate 
classes.” It cannot be said that these results have bee 
achieved in any large measure in India. We have instance 
•of individual decisions all the way through, beginning wit 
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Maramon, and at Lucknow, Allahabad, Poona, and so on, 
right down to the South. We hear, too, that in many places 
men are regularly studying the life of Christ, and that definite 
contact has been established between Christians and Hindu 
enquirers. The total number of those who have decided 
will, however, he very small as compared with China. 

A correspondent from Saharanpur says, “A Muham- 
madan, a friend of mine, brought his brother-in-law to my 
house. He referred to i)r. h'ddy’s lectures, and said that 
he had signed a card agreeing to study the (iospel, and then 
he added, * Padri Sahib, I have become a (Christian at heart 
and believe in the Fatherhood of Cod, and the brotherhood 
of man, and the time is coming when I may he enabled to 
accept Christ openly.’ ” 

Perhaps some of the most interesting results of all were 
obtained at Aruppukottai in the heart of tlie i<amnad 
District. I lere we saw the real thing, personal evangelism 
going on all the time, and what we hope may one day be the 
usual thing throughout the church. (Christians had brought in 
their n<»n-(Christian friends with whom they had been work- 
ing for some months, and man after man they won them 
to decision during the convention days. As soon as a man 
was won, he would go out and win others. One of these 
was a wealthy Nadar, another a goldsmith, another a 
Reddy, and another an astrologer and anti-home rule lectur- 
er. It was magnificent to see the keen personal work which 
went on all the time. In Sivakasi a most interesting situation 
had been created by the baptism of fifty Hindu women of 
leading Nadar families apart from their husbands, and where, 
as a result of one of these women winning her husband, a most 
bitter persecution had broken out. The meetings changed 
the whole atmosphere of the place. No definite decisions 
were asked for or made in Sivakasi during these days, but 
there is no doubt that the> will soon come. Hostility chang- 
ed to friendliness and interest, and a great opportunity has 
been created. Among the interesting meetings of the tour 
may be mentioned the meetings held at the invitation of the 
Rajah of Rutlam in his palace for all the officials of his State. 
Alany of them afterwards attended regularly the meetings 

2 
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for Christians in the Church. The meetings in Poona were 
very remarkable. One of the meetings was held in the large 
Kirloskar Theatre holding over 2,000 people. It was a great 
sight to see that vast crowd of young men dressed in all the 
colours of the rainbow, in the very centre of Indian nation- 
alism, listening quietly to the straight presentation of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Three methods were used for getting decisions : — One 
was to ask for those who were willing to study a Gospel, to 
pray every day and to follow it as far as they found it true. 
This was the usual one. Another was to ask for those who 
were willing to study and follow the teaching of Christ. 
The third was that of leaving the decision entirely to the 
personal workers and to the interviewers. In Aruppu- 
kottai those who decided were asked to stand up, and three 
young men responded. 

Probably in Mr. B. C. Sircar, Dr, Eddy, and Mr. Stanley 
.lones, we had three of the finest evangelistic speakers to 
Hindus whom we could get ; and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that from the point of view of interest, attention 
and future possibilities the meetings were in most cases of 
very great value indeed. In many places we were breaking 
new ground entirely, no previous attempts having been 
made to reach the educated non-Christians; and even though 
it is not possible to point to large results, these will come in 
due course. 

The following are some of the chief lessons and 
problems which emerged from our experiences. 

I. Enaiujelisin needs time . — In many places we found 
that neither missionaries nor pastors, nor church members 
had time for evangelism. The missionaries were too busy 
with other things, the Indian Christians were too busy with 
earning their livelihood, and there was no time for anything 
but a haphazard and spasmodic evangelism. It is perfectly 
clear that it is quite impossible to effect any large advance 
in evangelism until more people are prepared to give time 
to it. We are not going to win India simply by giving to 
evangelism a little spare time now and then. This problem 
met us everywhere. In the Tinnevelly District the pastors 
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md us they had no time to stir up their churches to personal 
bvangelism and they asked for a special man to be appointed 
for this work. In the colleges we were told that the press- 
ing urgency of educational work prevented anything like 
steady evangelistic effort. In the cities we were told that 
committee work and other business, which press upon all 
the leaders, made it impossible for them to give time to 
definite evangelistic work. We believe that many have 
gone away from these meetings realising the primary place 
of personal evangelism for every Christian, and many have 
resolved not to leave the work of evangelism to a few paid 
evangelists, but to give to it some regular place in their 
lives. This is good, but men who give their whole time and 
thought to evangelism are urgently needed. What is 
supposed to be everybody’s duty becomes no one’s task. 

Evangelism is considered a part of all mission work and 
it is often the last thing we can find time for. The man w ho 
is given a definite evangelistic work is the first to be pounced 
upon if some other place falls vacant. I ntil there are men 
in the Christian Church in India who will give themselves 
to think, plan, and carry out evangelism, we shall not get 
very far. 

The missions also must be ready to set aside men to 
help the church in this. Not so much to condi'ct meetings 
themselves, but to lead forward the church and to develop 
evangelism in the church. 

2. The second lesson of the lour to every one of us 
was the realization of the w(tn<ierfiil opportunity there is 
before a well-planned, steady and sympathetic evangelism 
having its centre in regular personal evangelism by the 
Christian Church. We were told at first that in the North 
the educated classes were not at all interested in religion, 
and that it would be difficult to get them to come to religious 
meetings, but we found just the opposite. It was difficult to 
interest them in anything else. At Lucknow they were not 
at all interested in the war or any other thing, but they 
wanted to hear about religion. We started our non- 
Christian meetings by speaking about the war and 
reconstruction with a view to lead up to religion, but we 
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found it did not work, and went at once into a definite 
Christian subject. In Poona they crowded to religious 
meetings. In Lahore we had to move to a larger hall, and 
we found in the interviews a great soul hunger for God and 
for power in service. One man asked for some one to 
introduce him to Christ and another for a Christian friend to 
take him to church. The addresses throughout were 
definitely Christian and contained a straight religious 
message. Perhaps the most interesting thing of all was the 
wonderful openness of the students. The students of India 
are open to be won for (]Ihrist. Kvcn in X'ellore, where we 
met hawk-like keenness to find weak joints in our armour, 
we found belund it ail an eager religious hunger, and in 
many cases a feeling that (Christ has a message for India. 
A young Muhammadan suggested that (Christ might supply 
the leaching and Muhammad the practice that India needs 
t(»-day and s(t both might be brought together. The great 
thing that impressed them all was definite religious 
experience. Said one man to me, “ I never knew that 
(]Ihristian experience was like this.” 

( )ui of this t(»ur has grown a plan for a uiiilcd sysieituitic 
t’V(tn(n‘lisl ic (‘ll(trl in (Ihrislian (’(tlUycs. A number of 
colleges have decided to bind themselves together into a 
group to pra> for each other, to plan for a regular 
evangelistic effort year after year, aiming at definite 
decisions b> college students. Fhis has been called a 
(Covenant or League of Colleges, and has been already 
endorsed by a number of colleges in both South and North. 
It aims at regarding the (Christian students not only as a 
field, but as a force for winning the non-(]hristians, ar»'S 
plans to utilise the best evangelistic speakers obtainabsy 
for the work, who would also enter into this covenant (ih 
prayer and work. I'he High School at Sriviliputtur is dt 
notable example of what can be effected when evangelism 
has a definite and regular place in the college life. Withii^ 
the last ten years forty boys from the school have been' 
won to (Christ, and the schr)ol has been the means of winning 
another 120 men. The (Christian boys realise fully the value 
of evangelism. 1'hey go out two by two without money 
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|ind without food during every summer vacation. Last 
|year the head master, who had always been most careful 
' regarding the food and water he used, decided to go with 
them and trust in Christ for his body as well as his soul, 
and he found it worth while. 

3. Another lesson which has impressed itself upon us is 
the need for steady and continuous effort. We must not 
expect to achieve much by spasmodic or occasional efforts, 
and we must never leave an effort of this kind without the 
possibility of continuous fr)lk)w-up. We must plan for a 
campaign which is spread over years and not simph f a 
few months, which goes forward a little each time, which 
puts before the church a strategic objective at which it aims 
continuously. We have determined, and many evangelistic 
workers are with us in this determination, that this special 
effort shall continue, and that there shall be agencies avail- 
able to help forward the steady progress of the work in all 
the places visited. The ^ .M.(]. A., which has been helping 
this special effort, is not going to withdraw now that this 
campaign is ended, hut intends to go on as long as the 
churches feel that they need its help. The best results in 
the tour were obtained in those places where there had 
been the most thorough preparation, not so much in the way 
of organization, but in the way of steady and continuous 
personal work and emphasis on personal evangelism. In 
many places the meetings were simply one part of a big 
movement which continues steadily towards its objective. 
Poona, FJIore, Aruppukottai, Kutlam, Madura, and V ellore 
stand out among the places visited. Where there was little 
preparation, where the work was planned merely as a spas- 
modic effort unconnected with anytKing before or after, 
very little was done. In all cases the results were obtained 
only because of steady or faithful work in the past. It is no 
use arranging for special efforts unless one keeps in mind 
at the same time the absolute necessity for continuity and 
all that it involves. 

4. The 'tremendous ualue of personal euangelism to 
lead to decision and to provide for a steady continuance of 
the work was another lesson of the tour. Several of the 
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brethren told us how they had begun personal work right 
after the meetings. Says Dr. Eddy, “I leave India with 
the conviction that you are entering upon a new era of 
evangelism. North and South, throughout the country, I 
have seen signs of promise. I have never seen the Indian 
Church so roused and at work. I believe they will 
surpass China. In due season we shall reap if we faint 
not. We are on the right lines. This method will win 
India.” 

We believe that we are entering on a period in which 
the Christian Church in India is going to put forth its full 
power in evangelism, and when particularly individuals will 
go steadily forward in personal evangelism to win others. 
There is no method more powerful than this, and no method 
which needs less organization, and which ensures better 
continuity. As a result of this tour this method has gripped 
hundreds of Christians in India. We believe it is going to 
grip many more still, and when it does so, we shall be 
nearer the point when it will be a not uncommon thing for 
individuals to be won to decision in meeting after meeting. 
As India enters upon this new era of responsible govern- 
ment, I can think of nothing more powerful and nothing 
more needed than this work of personal evangelism. It 
will bring a new' spirit to the Christian community as well 
as create a new' force for the winning of India to higher and 
nobler ideals. 

We found in the Nandyal district a society called 
“ Kristya Naharam,” established by a layman as a result of 
a dream. There are three stages called Balya, Youvana, 
and Parana, The Balya stage has twelve rules, among 
which are included thrift and soul winning : saving money 
and saving souls. 

We found a brotherhood of St. Andrew’s in Sivakasi ; 
every one of them going forth to win their friends as Andrew 
did. Only recently a pastor told me that his members 
never thought of taking the initiative in the work. Wherever 
this force of personal evangelism has gone, we have seen 
men and women coming forward themselves to do things, 
and the pastor finds many volunteer helpers. 
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We found in many places a growing appreciation of the 
value of personal evangelism, and steady effort to give it its 
rightful place in the church. 

5. The tremendous imluv of cuangelisin for promot- 
ing union among different churches was impressed upon us 
again and again. In some of the conventions were gathered 
Anglicans, Baptists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Wesleyans — all united together in the prosecution 
of a common task. In one place members of all these 
different bodies joined together in communion. 

The first conference of unity of Indian ministers was 
held at Tranquebar in connection with this evangelistic 
campaign. For the first time ministeis of the Anglican 
and Mar Thoma Syrian churches in North I ravancorc met 
together by official invitation of both bishops in a common 
conference. The first evangelistic conference of the S.P.G. 
and C.M.S. took place at (]ourttalam, and some S.P.G. 
ministers said they had never attended such a convention in 
their life before. 

This aim of unity was not definitely before any of us. 
It simply grew' out of the necessities of our evangelistic task. 

6. The two big problems that faced us, and still face us 
as we look back on this tour, are first that of winning men 
to take an open stand for C^lhrist, and secondly that of find- 
ing many more Indian evangelists of the type that can win 
men. 

With regard to the first of these, everywhere we went 
we felt how great it was. There are literally hundreds who 
have found in Christ a new hope and a new teaching such 
as India needs. But to take the one decisive step and to 
unite publicly with the disciples of Christ is too much for 
them. In one town a college professor, who had made up 
his mind to publicly profess his faith in Christ, found the 
strain so great that he fainted before he could do so. In 
another place a man who admitted that he had accepted 
Christ in his own life shrank from the final step because of 
his family. Sometimes the problem was that they were 
intellectually convinced, but the backing of experience was 
not there. There are men occupying the highest positions 
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in public life and in society who are just outside the King* 
•dom, longing to enter in. As we faced this problem, wc 
could not help asking ourselves whether there was no 
means of helping these men in their spiritual life and of 
giving them the benefits of spiritual fellowship. For various 
reasons they will not join the church and they are outside 
Hinduism, dangerously drifting. Some one suggested that a 
Satya Sevaka Samaj, or brotherhood of truth seekers, might 
meet the needs. It is our unsolved problem, hut one which 
cannot remain unsolved for long. 

Then we felt again and again the need for outstanding 
Indian evangelists who could speak with authority. In Mr. 
H. (1 Sircar we have one, but how many are needed! Mr. 
N. \\ Tilak, who has just passed a\\«ty, was another, and it 
was hoped that his services would be utilised in a large way in 
a sphere of this sort, when he was suddcnh called away to the 
higher service. The last talk I had with him in the hospital at 
Poona was on this very point. He was a man we could ill 
spare. ^V’e have got to find such men and we have got to 
give them a full opportunity to present their message in 
their own wa> . I his is another great problem, and we shall 
have to unite together to solve it. 

7. \\ e have ample evidence fron^ every part of India 

that the greatest obstacle to the winning of men to Christ 
lies in the Christian (^Ihurch itself and in ourselves. There 
are man> reasons for this: the unchristian example of many 
in the church and the disparity between preaching and 
practice, the lack of a vital and persistent personal evangelism, 
the lack of sympathy with Indian aspirations, the prei,udiccs 
that warp the judgement and stern the life of many of us. 
As we look hack on this lour, we arc constrained to turn 
the search-light inwards and see if there be any unrighteous 
way in us which prevents Cod from working out His pur- 
pose in India. W e can see no cause for boasting, but every 
cause for self-examination to be sure that our name is written 
in Heaven as among those who share in the love of our 
Father and the service of His Son Jesus (Christ. 
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may hereV/orld Conference on Faith and Order 

^pt«r.ter nearly nine years of effort, the World Conference on Faith and 
C^'der is practically an accomplished fact, though very much remains to he 
done in rnakinj^ the detailed arranj^emeiits. That will require much time, 
for it involves correspondence with nea- ly a hundred commissions scattered 
all over the world. But apparently ^11 the invitations necessary, and at 
present possible, hav'e been or are beitij* issued, and the acceptances have 
been so far universal that it will probably be thou|$ht that immediate steps 
can now be taken to convene l\\e ('onlercncc or, at least, to consider where 
and when it can be convened. 

W'hen the Deputation of the American Fpiscopal ('liiirch sailed to 
invite the Churches of Furope and the Near Fast, it had behind it the 
approval of the whole Anglican ('ommunion throughout the world, of 
almost every important Protestant ('ommiinion outside the ("ontinent of 
Europe, the unofficial, but weighty, assurances of the Patriarch and many 
influential members t)f the C^hurch of Kiissia, and the active and cordial 
sympathy of eminent representatives ol the Holy Orthodox Fastern (Churches 
in (ireece and elsewhere, of many distiiit*uished Komun (Catholics all over 
the world, and of leading IVotestants on the (Continent (d FurtJpe. 
Fortified by such support, the Deputation has been cordiallv received 
everywhere. 

In London they met the Archbishop of (Cyprus, and in Paris the ActintJ 
Patriarch of Constantinople, each ol whom promised to call a special 
session (jf his Synod tti consider the official invitation and ^ave assurances 
that it would be accepted. In Paris they met also Father Nicolai 
V^elimirow itch on his way to Serbia, of whose cordial help we have been 
assured for years. 

In Athens, am(jnj{ many other courtesies shown to the Deputation, 
the Metropolitan took them to Mars Hilt, where he read them St. Paul’s 
address in (ireek. Next day the Synod formally accepted the invitation. 

The Deputation were in (^<mstantinople for Faster, and the invitation 
was presented to and accepted by a special session of the Synod at 
Constantinople. They took part in the F'aster service at the (^athedral, at 
which the (>ospel was sunf{ in nine different lan^ua^es, the Bishop of Fond 
du l.ac sin|{in^ it in Fnj^lish. 1‘hey met the Armenian Patriarch in 
Constantinople, who promised to transmit the invitation to the (Catholics of 
the Armenian Church at Ftchmiadzin, 

At Sofia they presented the invitation to the Acting Metropolitan, who 
assured them of its acceptance as soon as the Synod could be convened, and 
at Bucharest they received a similar assurance from the Metropolitan. 

At Beljirade they were assisted in their Conference with the Metro- 
politan by Fr. Nicolai V^elimirowitch. Wednesday morning the Orthodox 
Cathedral was put at their disposal and Bishop Weller confirmed an 
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American lady. They alao celebrated the Holy Communion, a number o 
Serbian clergy remainin|( through the service. The Synod accepted the 
invitation to take part in the World Conference. 

They arrived in Rome, May 10, where Archbishop Cerretli 
special audience for them with the Pope, hut the Pope has not fei^^ 
appoint representatives to the Conference, considering submission Ills 
Church of Rome as the only possibility of reunion. The Deputation 
expressed their ref(ret at this decision, hut are continuinfl on their journey 
to invite the other Churches of But ope in Switzerland, France, BeUium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. Two of them arc itointi to 
Alexandria, Jerusalem and Antioch. 

Whatever may he the decision of individual Churches, the invitation 
will have hern presented t<i all the Churches which find the motive and bond 
of visible unity in the Life of (lod Incarnate, invitinif them to co.rie toflether 
not for controversy, hut to try to understand and appreciate one another and 
the (treat truths for which each Communion stands, and we can now hope 
and pray that the Conference will he held, and that in it (Jod the Holy 
Spirit will manifest the way l<i that reunion of Christians which will brin(t 
the world to Christ . 


The Year’s Harvest 

ALONG THE KAVERI 

After f<iur years “ Alonjt the Kaveri,” the report of the esleyan 
Mission, Ne^apatam, South India, makes its reappearance. During those 
four years the mission has passed through many difficult days, but it has had 
siji^ns that have ({iven cause fur rejoicin(t. Especially has it suffered in the 
loss of many earnest workers, Endlish and Indian. An account is ^iven of 
the work in each sector. It is interesting to note the experiment amond the 
Christian Pariah dhohies in the Mannar((udi sector. These members are 
scattered over a wide area and effective pastoral oversight has been 
difficult. An advance in self •government in church matters has been made 
in the appointment of elders in each section. “ The newdyappointed elders,'* 
writes the missionary, “ appear to realise the gravity of the responsibilities 
entrusted to them, and as their authority has been freely acknowledged by 
the societies in each section, there is reason to hope that a helpful discipline 
will be maintained and the spirituality of the whole community promoted." 

The effects of war are various. The (>overnment placed lar((e orders for 
cigars for the troops with the tobacco merchants of Trichinopoly, and as a 
result many parents sent their youn(( boys to work in the factories, thus 
drawing away many who ou(|ht to have been reading in the mission schools. 
On the other hand there was a development of (generosity amon({ those who 
had (tone to Mesopotamia. The presence of troops in Trichinopoly also 
provided splendid opportunities for evangelistic work. 
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The scour((e of influenza wa» particularly severe in this district, not- 
ably on the estates where many of the Christians were employed. The 
story of the work done by the workers of the mission is full of interest and 
may here he quoted. 

** \^^e have followed the coolies to the hills and so has disease. In 
Hember .Mr. Sandford received from a friendly planter the followinjl 

|ram : — ‘ Six hundred cases of influenza ; can Mission send European to 

^ Staff all down.* Messrs. Sandford and Hartley set off as soon as 
A journey of over a hundred miles, hy train and cycle, brought 
the foot of the hills. For fourteen miles, out of the seventeen that 
'grated them from the planter's house, the missionaries had to push 
tchines up hill, passing on their way evidences mar.y nod horrible of 
.lence of the disease. All the estates on the Anamalais had been 
I, hut the one to which they were specially called seems to have 
lost. Amonfist its 1,2(M) cooties there were 1,(K)0 cases and 140 
deaths. Their planter friend made full provision of food and medicine, and 
every morning the two missionaries set out on their campai|{n of help and 
healin^l. It was a stern battle not onlv with disease and death, hut also with 
|{ross ignorance and superstition. The averatie Tamil is no lover of fresh 
air even in his home on the plains, and the cold of the Hills induces him to 
exclude to the utmost its life-ilivinii presence from his small and overcrowded 
room. Food was welcomed, hut if the medicine was not pleasant it was often 
rejected or ejected, and the poultice, if it was hot, was often flunjt away. It 
seemed as if, while the two brethren from Dharapuram were strufiiilinjt amidst 
this influenza-stricken multitude to hrinji healing where healinii was possible, 
many of the people, in sheer if(norance and folly, were bent on makin^i their 
own recovery impossible. Some sou^iht safety in fliflht, only to die and lie 
unhuried hy the wayside. Our Christians suffered with the rest, hut they 
had a double advantage denied to the others. They knew the missionaries 
who had come to the rescue and trusted them, and what is more they trusted 
God, and as the ministers of healing prayed with them, that they mif(ht he 
delivered from the pestilence that walked in darkness and the destruction 
that wasted at noonday, these outcaste disciples felt strent(thened and 
comforted.*’ 

The total membership of the District is ^>43, an increase of 2.S. In the 
Dharapuram sector there are over 600 on trial. 

THE INDIA ALLIANCE 

The total number of baptised believers in this mission, which works in 
the Marathi Field, is 1,843. Thou|$h the total number is not lar){c, the 
activities of the mission extend over a larjie area, the list of stations numher- 
in)i over twenty. Throuf^hout all the reports of the work in these stations 
there is a reference to the terrible rava^ies of influenza. The followinii 
extract is typical of the reports of the workers : 

“ On entering some villa|{es we found them entirely deserted. People 
built i^rass houses in the junijle and fled for their lives when rats be^an to 
die, which is a sure si|Sn that plague will follow. In many cases they waited 
until the disease was rafjin^, then moved out only to die in the fields. When 
we found the villajles empty we went to the r/irr/>/'o.s— -^rass houses. 

** W’e remember a poor old woman livinfi in a vhajmt, blind and all 
alone. She was the only member of the family left after the plaflue had 
done its work. In another place we preached the (Gospel to a lar((e crowd 
of people — men, women and children, then passed on. The pla|(ue followed 
shortly, and we were told that in that part there was only one old man and a 
haby boy left. 
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** In one villa((e with a population of four hundred, more than one-fourth 
•of the inhabitants had died at the time that we visited it, and the disease had 
not yet subsided.** 

Several missionaries have died in the district, all of whom appear to 
have itained the hearts of the Christian people. 

THE BIBLE IN CEYLON 

The excellent work done hy the colporteur is not sufficiently recofinised. 
and it is pleasing to see that in the report of the Bible Society for Ceylon 
a special reference is made to it. It is a work that requires special fitness 
on the part of the man who successfully ent{a|$es in it. It brings upon the 
worker attain and a^ain insult and contempt, and sometimes worse thinjis. 
On the other hand there are numerous daily instances of kindly welcome 
extended to the men for their <»wn sake and for the sake of the books they 
sell <»n their lonjJ tramps about the district. 1 he folhiwin^ extract will serve 
to jjive an idea of the success obtained by some wtirkers in Ceylon. 

“Of the total circulation ■ ) effected by this Auxiliary during the 

year. copies, or nearly per cent., were sold by our 32 colporteurs 

and subsidized mission work crs. I his shews an increase of 13,13(1 copies, 
or nearly 25 per cent, on the previous year, with practically the some staff 
of workers. 

“()ne man sold no less than 7,569 copies ; another 6,^(1! ; and a third 
h,(l37 copies, his receipts totalliit^ Ks. 62(1. Ihe total mileat^e covered by 
the c<dporteurs durinti the twelse m<»nths came to over 31,400,” 

( lood work appears to he done in the prisons, where considerable 
numbers of htioks are distributed. Not a few ha\e testified to the power of 
the (lospel to remo\ e their fears and to >{ive them peace. Four portions -of 
the Scriptures in .Sinhalese were printed l«»cally, a^|<re^utin|i 20,00(1 copies. 
'The number of Scriptures circulated totalled S4,(tKh copies in 2S lanj^ua^es, 
a slight decrease on the prcN ions year. <)Ner Hs. h.OOO were collected 
toward the work of the Vuxiliary. 


Literature 

/'6f A/ninn/if/a Mmu'incnf , by II. A. V\ %i'n.u, M.A. .Association Press, 
.S, Kussell Street, (Calcutta. Paper ciivers, Ke. 1*4 ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
riiis is the latest addition to the series of books published by the 
^ .M.C. A., under the ><eneral title, “ The Religious Life of India.” This 
book most appropriately finds a place in the series, for it deals with one of 
the latest movements ainon^ the Muslims of India. Mr. Walter by his 
sympathy and learninji was adequately fitted to write the book, but he did 
not live to see it throii}(h the press. Mis death was a tireat loss to the forces 
workinfi for ri|{hteoiisness and truth in this land. 

The founder of this movement was Mlrza (ihulam Ahmad Khan, 
who was horn at O^^di'in, (lurdaspur District, Punjab, on June 18th, 183^. 
The sketch of the life of this man by Mr. Walter is vivid and brin|!s out his 
personality. There was an “entire lack of business acumen*' in him, 
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** from his youth he had strange visions and dreams/' and all his life he 
suffered from diabetes and vertigo/* Me became a student of reli)(ion, 
and in due course he claimed to have come in the spirit and power of Jesus^ 
and called himself the Messiah. Ilis attitude to Jesus Christ is not 
consistent, but Mr. Walter makes it clear by quotations from Ahmad’s 
writings that he claimed {greater powers than Jesus, who. he maintained, did 
not die on the cross, but lived for some time after the crucifixion, came to 
India, and died in Kashmir, where his tomb is shown to this day in Srinagar. 
Though this has been demonstrated to be false, yet it is an article of faith 
for Ahmad’s followers. Ahmad, like Muhamiuad , received revelations, 
and he was great in prophecies and curses upon his enemies. Ilis prophecies 
were very vague, and might be made to fit -any subsequent event. In 
December, he prophesied, “ A sliock «»f earthquake,” and in May, 1904, 

“No trace shall be left of the abodes, both permanent and temporary abodes 
being laid waste. * When the great earthquake of April 4th, 1905, occurred, 
he at once claimed to have foretold it. and asked. ““ What is the particular 
which was not foretold with the exception only of the names and figures ? ” 
Ahmad died tm May 26th, 1908, and was succeeded in his office by his son. 

riie significance of the movement is stated by Mr. Walter t(* lie in this 
that among .Muslims there was a growing rationalism and the influence of 
Christianity was becoming increasingU felt. Something was needed to 
counteract these tendencies, which were weakening Ishlni in India. /Vhinad 
therefore repudiated Syed .Amir “ \li and all Ihs works, and attacked 
(Christian missionaries right and left, and thus prepared the way for the 
recognition of his claims, which grew us he increased in years, for he 
declared that he was also an incarnation of Krishna. I he heart of man will 
not he satisfied with the material, but must have the spiritual and mystical 
in some form. The book deserves the careful rending of all who wish t(» 
understand the religious currents sweeping through India. 

Uissi(tiis (fnersens: l\lvi>vnlli llcritf'. /.9/.9. I’liblished for tl.e (..'entrai 
Hoard of .Missions of the C hureh <if h.iigland hy the Society for Hr(>- 
moting Christian Know ledge, London. Hriee 2s. 6d . net. 

I'his admirable summary ijf the mission work carried on hy the various 
missions of the Church of England has been written and compiled by a well- 
Jvnown Indian missionary. Dr. 11. I . Weitbrecht Stanton. Anglican 
missions ramify nearly all the world over, extending from (Xanadu in the 
extreme west to Japan and Chorea in the fur east, the southern hemisphere 
not being neglected. 'I'he main facts are supplied by the bishops of the 
many dioceses into which the areas are divided, hut Dr. Stanton has not 
confined his statements to their reports. He has taken a wide outlook over a 
trtiubled world, and shown how the (iospe! of l‘eace is winning its way among 
the peoples of the earth. .Among the aftermath of the war is the necessity 
of maintaining the work of (ferman missions, which were labouring chiefly 
in British India, Africa, and China, with an income of t:479,()h9, a roil 
of 720, oOO converts, 240,000 scholars, and about 2,000 missionaries. 

The shifting of the world positi<in of Islam and the spirit of nationalism 
are other facts to be reckoned with. There are also interesting anvJ 
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informinfS chapters on “ Literature in the Mission Field/’ in which reference 
is made to the systematic survey of Christian literature in India under 
the auspices of the National Missionary Council, and “The Home Base,” 
where the f{eneral outlook is described. The book is of great value to 
those who take a broad outlook upon the mission fields of the world. 
Dr. Stanton has brought knowledge, experience, and insight to bear upon 
his valuable repor). 

4'.hvi»tinn Felloinship in Thought and Vraijer ^ by Basil Mathews, M.A., 
and Harhy Bisskker, M.A. liodder and Stoughton, London. 

Can large churches and missions fulfil their purpose unless there are 
found in them small groups of men and women who are of one heart and 
mind, and meet together to consider and pray over the building up of the 
church and the evangelisation of the masses ? The wide vision is necessary ; 
individual work is essential ; the worship of the great congregation must not 
be neglected ; but in every large organisation the ecclesiola in the ecclesia 
seems necessary for the success of the work. This little book shows how 
those who have the interests of God’s Kingdom at heart, though they may 
differ widely in view and temperament, may by corporate thought and prayer 
come to a unanimous decision on matters that are of supreme importance to 
the spread of the Gospel. In our Indian churches the methods described 
in this book may well be tried. We need a closer fellowship than frequently 
exists at present. 

The King of Truth: a IJfe o/‘ Jesus (Ihrist, by W. E. Tomlinson. 
Christian Literature Society, Madras. Price 12 as. 

This is the second edition of a book we have already reviewed and 
commended to the attention of our readers. It now forms the first volume 
of “ High School Bible Studies,” published under the general editorship of 
the Rev. A. C. Clayton. The book is admirably adapted for the 
purpose, and we should like to see it in use in all the high schools of the 
land. It is well printed, has some clear maps, and an excellent set of 
questions relating to each study. 

Jactdtii ism and the (Ihureh of Matalfar before the Kith Centurg: A 
Review of the Ren. Fr. P. T. (ieenergese, M.A/s Thesis on “ Were 
the Sgrian Christians \estorians ?” by K. N. Daniel. 

This pamphlet is fully described by its title. The fifteen arguments 
brought forward by the Rev. Fr. (^eevergese to prove that the Syrians were 
Jacobites are critically examined, and the author’s contention is that they do 
not prove that the Syrians were Jacobites, and we think he has established 
his contention. We gather that he wishes to maintain that the Church was 
Orthodox. A very great deal has been written on the Syrian Church, but 
the evidence is in many cases slender and proof almost impossible. 
It is extremely interesting to find that members of the Syrian Church take 
so great an interest in its past history. It is not likely that fresh docu- 
mentary evidence will be found, for the Romans consigned to the flames all 
that made against their pretensions. 
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The Student Movement Review, Office, 3, Abraham’s Lane, Vepcry, 

Madras. 

We have received the first two numbers of this new magazine, which is 
the official organ of the Student Christian Association of India and Ceylon. 
Mr. A. A. Paul, the energetic secretary, is striving to bring all Christian 
students under the sway of Jesus Christ, and we pray that his work and that of 
his colleagues may he abundantly successful, for India and Ceylon need to-day 
young men and women imbued with the spirit of Christ. The two numbers 
contain papers dealing with important subjects, and we trust the organ will 
help to bind together the Christian young men of India for the highest purposes. 
The subscription prices are for students, 8 as., and for others Re. 1 and 
Re. 1-8-0 according to income. 

English Reader, \o, .1; Direct Method Series. Christian Literature 

Society, Madras. Price 12 as. 

Of the making of school books there is no end, and a variety is needed 
in this country. This latest book is finely printed in large type with many 
excellent illustrations. The reading matter is very varied, hut we doubt the 
wisdom of putting the story of Prahlada in the form in which it appears. It 
teaches the worship of Vishnu, as if that god had a real existence. We 
doubt the usefulness of the special characters to teach pronunciation. The 
Reader is a worthy addition to the series. 

The Rev. F. J. Western, M.A., Cambridge Mission, Delhi, has 
compiled a Descriptive Catalogue of Urdu Christian Literature 
to he included in the general survey of Christian literature prepared under 
the auspices of the National Missionary Council. He accepts the definition 
of Urdu given by Sir George (Jrierson, as “ that form of literary Hindu- 
stani which is written in the Persian character, and which makes a freej^use 
of Persian ( including Arabic ) words in its vocabulary.” In this language 
there is a very long list of Christian works, compared with many of the 
vernaculars of India. In the main districts where Hindustani is spoken there 
are about 360,000 Christians, of whom some 60,000 are literate. Mr. 
Western points out that a great many more Christians hooks are urgently 
needed. Now that the survey is complete, it is hoped that the National 
Council at its next meeting will accept the programme for all India that has 
been drawn up, and will heartily support the appeal to the home boards that 
is being made. 

Saint George, the quarterly devoted to the interests of the St. George’s 
Homes, Kodaikanal, is full of interesting matter regarding the homes. The 
Principal and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Breeden, have gone on furlough, with 
the understanding that they will provide the funds needed for the Homes 
while they are away. Meanwhile the Rev. E. Bull, who has served as a 
chaplain for many years in India, has taken charge, and he will attend to the 
development of the educational side of the work. 

Messrs. N. Hands <Si' Son, photographers, Hetronell, Pachmarhi, 
C. P., have sent us several magic lantern lectures, published by the Govern- 
ment of India, on such subjects as Hookworm Disease, Malaria, Mosquitoes 
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and House Flies, the Incidence, Effects, and Prevention of Hookworm 
Infection, Dracontiasis, or Csuinea-worm Disease, Tuberculosis, &c. Messrs. 
Hands have the slides necessary for the illustration of these lectures. The 
facts are contained in the lectures, and if they were made widely known in 
the vernaculars hy means of these slides, a most useful work would be 
done. It is difficult to brin^ home to the people the evil wrouj^ht by these 
diseases, and how they may be prevented, but these lectures with the 
accompanying slides will greatly help. Messrs. Hands have many sets of 
Scripture and other slides, which missionaries will find most useful. 

From Messrs. Macmillan and Co. we have received a copy of Edinn 
H islarics. Hook 111, the A^e of Discovery, by A. L. Westlake and 
T. Franklin. The hook is well printed and is illustrated with clear maps. 
The price is Is. ‘Id. 

The Christian 1 .iterature Society , Madras, has sent us a copy of The 
Himlii Wujimn nml the C.lu istimi (iosifvl, in TelujJu, price ^ pies; and 
/If/oici* lidfis, in Tamil, priced pies. Hoth pamphlets should have a wide 
circulation . 


Correspondence 

CHURCH UNION 

JO I he Kdfiui nf 'riii; Hahvkst Fiki.ii 
Sin, — I hii\e read with j^reat interest the contributions to the dis- 
cussion of this subject made by tlie three bishops in your September issue. 
Their assur.tnce that the historic episcopate is not bound up with the aposto- 
lic succession must of course be accepted, and the statements quoted 
reiiardinjj the attitude of the Church of Fnjfland to other Churches welcomed. 
Hut a douhl remains. If we are “ Christian brothers ” whom the Anf^licans 
“ lo\c and respect,” why cun they not meet with us at the table of the 
Lord r So f ar as I know the latest pronouncement on this all-important topic 
is contained in the answer which the Archbishop of Canterbury, after 
consultation with an advisory committee of bishops, made to the question 
of the Hishop of Zanzibar with reference to the joint Communion service at 
Kikuyu. In this answer no encoura^iement is ^iven to the idea that Anj^li- 
cans and other C'.hristians may welcome one another to the Holy Table. For 
this there must be some very strong reason. It cannot be merely thtt we 
are not outwardly one. There are many other churches of which the same 
may be said, hut as they recognise that the Table is not theirs but the Lord’s, 
they welcome our members, and their members are welcomed by us in turn. 
Nor is the exclusion mutual, for Anglicans are included among those whom 
we w'elcome if they feel at liberty to come. If they do not, and they in turn 
exclude us, the reason must he much deeper. In the mind of the high 
churchman there is no doubt about it. He cannot acknowledge our celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, because no one can validly celebrate it who is not 
in the apostolic succession. Hut what about those, like the three bishops, 
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who repudiate this doctrine ? They may say that so far as their own view 
is concerned they would have no objection to intercommunion, but that they 
cannot go against the ruling of the Archbishop. But does this not force us 
to the conclusion that the Church of England, as judged by the official 
utterance of its chief pastor, if it does not hold to the idea of an apostolic 
succession, at least acts as if it did ? 

To many of us it seems that the “ unhappiness ” of our divisions lies 
mainly, not in the fact that we are not all included in the same organisation, 
but that a Christian brother who sojourns with us is debarred by his 
conscientious convictions, or by warnings from his ecclesiastical superiors, 
from meeting with us at Christ's Table. And it seems to us that the first 
step towards union is the repudiation of a practice which keeps the Christians 
of India apart, as well as of the doctrine which is at the root of it. 

I am, etc. 

Conjeeveram, 17th September, 191<^. J. H. Maclean. 

To the Editor of The Hahvest Fielo 

Dear Sir, — Dr. Eddy deserves the thanks of Indian Christians for his 
excellent paper on the subject in your July issue, lucidly explaining the 
position and earnestly appealing to the higher instincts of Christians to face 
the problem with broad-minded enthusiasm. 1 believe that all Indian Christ* 
ians will heartily and thoughtfully welcome the idea of union. At the same 
time those of us who believe in an episcopal form of government will, I am 
sure, be excused if we look upon Dr. Eddy's paper and the direction the 
movement has taken as additional proofs of the soundness of our position. 
On page 252 he says, We believe that the episcopal form is best suited to 
preserve the unity and continuity of the Church," and on page 253, "Many feel 
Hhat the episcopal form of government has proved itself peculiarly adapted to 
Indian and Oriental conditions." If many Europeans feel and believe so, most 
of us, Indians, feel that it has the scriptures and early church history to 
support it ; and what is of practical importance we have an instinctive 
reverence for the office of a Bishop. F'ven where we cannot agree with 
him, and even where we go so far as to criticise or find fault with his action, 
in our heart of hearts we pay homage to a Bishop and devoutly acknowledge 
him as our father in (jlod. You may call it mere sentiment, or explain it 
away as the effect of early association, but such loyal personal devotion to 
one who is committed with supreme authority in the Church is sure to have 
its own good influence on the life, habits, and even the thoughts of the 
people. One may say that at best we have now the fourth generation of 
Indian Christians and the years of four generations form too short a period 
to create and foster such deep-seated feelings. But one should remember 
that we are in India where ideas take root and grow very quickly, and 
that Indian religious organisations were never democratic or repre- 
sentative. 

While we should welcome the idea of union and rejoice that the diffi- 
culties in the way ere being overcome or smoothed down, we should also be 
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very watchful to avoid any danger that may creep in like little foxes that 
spoil the vineyard. Now it is plain enough from the article that the existing 
divisions are chiefly due to the clergy, although Dr. Eddy nowhere says so. 
He states explicitly enough, ** Indians feel that left to themselves they are 
one.” Most of us feel that sectarian differences have been perpetuated by 
the clergy and that the clergy form the far too powerful section of the 
Church. It is an article of faith with the Roman Catholics that the priest is 
the lord and master whose mere nod is law for the laity. The Catholic 
clergy assume it and their people willingly submit to it. The R. C. clergy 
therefore may be excused if they ever seek to increase their power and 
subject the people to themselves. Their profession and their practice are 
in accord. But Protestant ministers profess spiritual equality and 
‘' universal priesthood of all believers*^ and speak of “ fully utilizing the 
gifts and power of the laity.** Yet there is a growing suspicion that Protest- 
ant clergy seek to set up a worse hierarchy than the Catholics. Such a 
danger should from the very beginning be jealously guarded against in the 
new united Church in India. In the statement issued by the Tranquebar 
Conference it is proposed that at the consecration of the first Bishops of the 
new united Church three or more Anglican Bishops and an equal number of 
S.I.U.C. ministers should take part in the imposition of hands. Why should 
it be at the consecration of the first Bishops only? And why should 
laymen be left out at the ceremony of laying on of hands, if we believe in 
spiritual equality and that Bishops are called by the Church to perform 
spiritual functions? The Church consists practically of laymen, and the 
clergy are only the ministers. If therefore three Anglican Bishops and 
three S.I.U.C. ministers lay hands, then six laymen also should join in 
the act along with the other six. 

And in the new united Church all secular functions of the Church 
should be performed by laymen and the clergy should confine their activities, 
as a rule, to spiritual functions. This is not only right and proper, but also 
expedient. Few ministers can adequately and fully perform their spiritual 
functions. How foolish and inexpedient it would be to burden such over- 
worked men with secular functions also ! Wherever Indian clergymen are 
burdened with secular work, they neglect their spiritual duties. The 
American Arcot Mission follows, in my opinion, an excellent plan. (1 
speak of this mission alone, because I do not know the administrative methods 
of other missions). Laymen there have their own distinct duties in the 
Church and the minister has his, but they are made mutually to depend on 
one another : the minister there is not the lord and master but the leader. 
At the same time the new bishops of the United Church should from the 
beginning be entrusted with both secular and spiritual duties — the charge and 
supervision thereof — though the ministers should, as a rule, perform spiritual 
functions alone. 

In the Anglican Church Indians and Europeans are ordained and 
licensed by the same Bishop and in each field they are under one common 
ait^bprity. But in the S.I.U.C. only Indians are ordained by its Presbytery 
and the European members have to seek some foreign ordination. It 
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cannot be because European ministers have some doubts about the vaUdity 
of the ordination by the S.I.U.C. Presbytery. W'hatever their reason be, 
their position appears to be anomalous. Such anomalies should be avoided 
in the new Church from the beginnin|{. The new Bishops should be given 
authority to ordain Europeans and Indians alike, and those who have 
previously received an ordination which the Bishop of the diocese or the 
circle or the circuit recognises should promise obedience to him in whose 
diocese they come to work and should he licensed thereto by the self-same 
Bishop. 

The movement is said to have originated spontaneously from Indians. 
And the language in which the Tranquehar statement is expressed and the 
masterly manner in which it is drawn up indicate that men of exceptional 
ability, ripe scholarship, and farsighted wisdom, were concerned in the 
work. When the Indian Church has produced men capable of drawing up 
such a masterly document, who can cavil at that body, and what work is it 
not capable of doing ? 

1 remain, 

* Yours faithfully, 

Palamcottah, J. (jnanam uttu, 

July 21st, 1919. /.cr/firer, C, M, College ^ Tintieoelly* 


Current Mission News 

S. I. M. A. EXAMINATIONS 

These Examinations for November will be held at the following centres 
and dates : — 

Tamil OraU Madras Centre. 

Do. Orali Madura Centre, which will be decided by sub-convener. 

Telugii Oral, Gooty Centre. 

Do. Oral, Guntur Centre, 

Kanartse Oral, Bangalore Centre. 

Written Examination, November 19. 

Oral Examination, November 26. 

I. Cannaday. 

(ieneral Convener , Board of Management 
Guntur, 19-9-1919. for Vernacular Examinations, 

CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 

The General Assembly of the South India United Church was held at 
Calicut at the close of September. One of the most important subjects 
discussed was that of church union. The following is the resolution that 
was passed : — 

“The General Assembly of the S.I.U.C. rejoices to see the growing 
desire for d United Church in India, which is manifested in the opinions 
of both individuals and' organisations, and desires to express its fullest 
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lympathy with the idea of union with the An|lican and Mar Thoma Syrian 
Churches. 

**It therefore requests its Councils to consider the desirability or 
otherwise of adopting a constitutional episcopacy ( 1 ) in which the bishops 
shall be elected by, and be responsible to, the General Assembly. 

‘*(2) in which there shall be a mutual recognition of the absolute 
equality of the ministry and of the membership of the Uniting Churches, 
and, 

in which the resultant church shall be an autonomous and 
independent entity. 

It requests the Councils to send their opinions concerning this matter 
to the Secretary of the S.I.U.C. before February 1, 1920. 

‘*The General Assembly also recommends that, when all the answers 
from the Councils have been received, the Secretary shall draft a report of 
the decisions and submit the same to the Councils for their information. 

“ The Assembly further resolves to instruct its Executive Committee 
to confer with the representatives of the Anglican and Mar Thoma Syrian 
Churches, and of such other bodies as they deem wise, with a view to the 
possibility of union. 

‘‘ When the Executive Committee has completed this investigation, it 
shall call a meeting of its own members together with the following persons 
and shall draw up a memorandum for submission to the Councils for 
consideration, and for presentation to the next General Assembly for action. 

The additional members shall be Revs. F. Kingsbury, J. H. Maclean, 
C. G. Marshall, S. B. Simon, J. S. Masillamony, G. G. Brown, and 
E. H. Lewis, and Messrs. Paul Daniel, A. Arulappan, J. R. Sivasubra- 
manian and K. T. Paul.” 

The resolution expresses all that was possible at the present time. The 
members of the churches must be educated in the question that has to be 
settled. We are not quite sure what is meant hy section ^3) of the resolu- 
tion. The resultant church is to be ” an autonomous and independent 
entity.” Does this mean that it will have no relations with other churches 
in India or elsewhere? Will it have no relation, for instance, with the 
Anglican Church in other parts of India ? Will it have no relation with the 
Churches in Scotland and the Congregational churches in America and 
Britain? Will it not he in inter-communion with all these churches? Or 
is the resolution intended to close the door to all such relations ? To an out- 
sider the purport of the resolution is not clear. We trust the way will open 
for a union that shall he wider than that now contemplated. 

THE MISSIONARY EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOUTH INDIA 

The half-yearly meeting of the Council took place in the Madras Christ- 
ian College, on Saturday, the 16th August, 1919. The Rev. W. Meston, 
the President of the Council, presided. There were present 29 elected mem- 
bers and 10 co-opted members. Twenty-two missions and institutions were 
represented at the meeting. A great variety of important business was 
done. 

It was announced that a book for the teaching of Indian Music in girls’ 
schools, prepared by Rev. L. I. Stephen and Rev. H. A. Popley was in 
the press, and that copies could be obtained from the Christian Literature 
Society at the price of eight annas. The Council was greatly interested in 
this development, and at the request of certain Telugu members of the 
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Council a committee was appointed to consider the possibility of a transla- 
tion of this book from Tamil into Telu^u. 

The question of a United Elementary Trainin){ School is occupying a 
considerable amount of attention. A committee has been dealing with the 
matter, and is preparing a statement showing the need for the school and the 
probable cost. 

It was reported that the committee previously appointed to deal with 
the establishment of technical schools in the City of Madras had met with 
the Director of Industries, and had discussed with him the whole question 
of technical schools for the City of Madras. The committee found that the 
department preferred to give training to those who are already employed in 
factories and workshops rather than to admit into an industrial school those 
who are not employed. The Council re-appointed this Committee to con- 
sider the question of establishing a hostel for Christian boys, who might 
possibly secure work in the factories and at the same time attend the 
Government Trades School in Madras. The Committee were also asked 
to negotiate with firms regarding the receiving of apprentices and to 
consider the possibility of securing some scholarships for Christian boys in 
connection with the Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. It is believed 
that managers of schools are at the present time not aware of the fact that 
certain scholarships at the V'ictoria Institute are available. 

Some time ago the Council forwarded to C>overnment a memorandum 
dealing with the religious neutrality of fiovernment in matters of education. 
It took this step, because it seemed as if in certain respects (Government 
were not so careful in preserving the old policy of religious neutrality as they 
previously had been. The Government, however, have replied to the 
Council that they adhere to the policy of religious neutrality in education, 
and that they have no intention of departing from it. The Council in its 
memorandum declared that it believed that the (Government policy of reli- 
gious neutrality would be violated under the following conditions:— 

(1) By the giving of religious instruction in a school or college under 
public management within school or college hours and as a regular part of 
the work of the institution ; 

( 2) By the conducting of any form of religious worship in a school or 
college under public management ; 

(3) By the giving of grants from public funds to teachers of religion as 
such in schools or colleges under public or private management ; 

(4) By the official recommendation of religious books and pictures for 
use in schools or colleges uncTer public or pri\ate management. 

The Government replied that they were in general agreement with the 
Council in its conclusions that these things would constitute a violation 
of neutrality. 

It was reported to the Council that educational conferences had been 
held at hill stations during the month of May, and the Kodaikanal Conference 
suggested the establishment of a Union Training College for graduate 
teacherr. This suggestion was remitted to a special committee for careful 
consideration. 
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The Council is still mane^in^ the schools formerly maintained 
by the Schleswif( Holstein Mission, the Hermannsburd Mission, and the 
Leipzic Lutheran Mission. In the case of the Basel Mission the work 
has been transferred to various bodies through the efforts of the National 
Missionary Council. The committee of control formerly nominated by the 
Education Council has therefore been dissolved. 

Many other matters of importance were dealt with by the Council 
includinf$ (1) the question of Ciovernment grants to boardinf( schools, (2) 
the formation of scales of salaries for elementary and secondary teachers, 
(3) the question of Christian education in mass movement areas, (4) the 
effect of the proposed constitutional reforms on education, (5) competition 
between board and aided schools, (6) {{rants towards the rent of hostels, 

(7) the establishment of a Union Trainin{{ School for Hindustani teachers, 

(8) the best method by which Government {{rants towards provident funds 
in elementary schools can he ^iven, (9) the lack of sufficient hostel 
accommodation in Madras, and (10) the fuller representation of the Indian 
Church on the Educational Council. 

The minutes of the Council are now ready, and are sent to the members 
of all missionary societies belon{{in{{ to the Council throu{{h their represen- 
tatives. Copies also can be obtained from the Secretary, Rev. D. (L M. 
Leith, the Kellett Institute, Triplicane, Madras. 

MISSIONARY STATISTICS FOR SOUTH INDIA, 1918 

Four societies that have not previously made returns have done so this 
year. They are— En{{lish Baptist, Ganjam District; Mennonite Brethren, 
Hyderabad; Christian Missions in Many Lands, Travancore; and the National 
Church of India. These returns have considerably increased the totals in 
some columns. A few societies did not send returns, and the fi{{ures for 
last year have been repeated. These societies are — London Mission, South 
India; Lutheran Mission, Guntur; and Dornakal Mission. The figures sent 
by the Church of England Zanana Mission are not complete. 

Some of the figures are estimates only. On the whole they give a fairly 
accurate state of Christian missions and churches in South India. They show 
that the great exodus of missionaries caused by the war has ceased, and that 
in spite of the difficulties in manning stations, the work on the whole has made 
slight progress during the year. It is exceedingly gratifying to know that 
during all the trying years of the war (vod has watched over His work and 
has not permitted it to suffer loss. 

There is an increase of 17 in the number of stations occupied (col. 2). 
but this is due to the new societies and a mission that has filled the column 
for the first time. 

The number of ordained missionaries (col. 3) has increased by 23. Of 
these 12 belong to the new missions, 5 to the Canadian Baptist, and 3 to the 
Danish Mission. There are very slight variations in some of the other 
missions. 

Unordained missionaries (col. 4) hav^ decreased by 4, but there are 26 
more wives of missionaries (col. 5) and 27 more women missionaries 
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(col. 6). The increases in the latter are — New societies 8, Canadian 
Baptist 7, American Madura 5, United Free Church 4, American Arcot 3, 
Methodist Episcopal 3, Danish and C«ylon and Indian Missions each 2. 
Some missions report sli({ht. decreases. 

Indian ministers (col. 7) have increased nominally by 3, but there is 
really a decrease, for the new societies return 9. The M. E. Mission 
reports an increase of 3, but the S. F. (f. returns 5 less and the C. M. S and 
the Church of Sweden each 3 less. 

The fijlures for catechists, evangelists, &c. icol. 8), vary from year to 
year in a remarkable way. This year there is an increase of 536. 1 think 

that some missions return a great many one year as teachers and another 
year as catechists. The chief increases are — Arcot 195, Canadian Baptist 
136, new societies 128, Schleswig Holstein 27, S. P. Ci. 20. The Church of 
Sweden reports a decrease of 11 and the C. M. S. of 8. 

There are 64 more Indian women workers (col. 9), the chief increases 
being — new societies 50, C. E. Z. M. 19, Canadian Baptist 13, Church of 
Scotland 11. 

Christian male teachers (col. 10) have decreased by 98, although 40 
additional are reported by the new societies and 31 by the Salvation Army. 
Madras. The chief decreases are— Arcot 215, S. P. (». 49, Church of 
Sweden 48. Women teachers (col. 11 ) have also decreased by 71, in spite of 
tbc following increases — W. M. S. 47, L. M. S., Travancorc, 41, and new 
societies 24. The chief decreases are — S. P. (5. 100, and C. E. Z. M. 55, 
but the returns are incomplete. 

The figures of the next two columns (12 and 13) are incomplete, the 
men showing an increase of 58 and the women a decrease of 14. 

The next six columns ( 14 to 19) are manifestly incomplete, and it is not 
possible to draw exact inferences from them. 

The number of congregations (col. 20) is larger by 579, but this does 
not mean that the additional ones have been formed during the year. The 

L. M.S., Travancore, reports for the first time 380, and connected with the 
new societies are 87. The C.M.S. reports an addition of 250, while the 
Arcot Mission has 201 less than last year. 

The communicants Icol. 21) have increased by 5,634. The new 
societies account for 4,944, but the American Baptists report a decline of 
5,259. The chief increases are — C.M.S. 1,223, Salvation Army, Madras, 
955, L.M.S., Travancore, 917, Schleswig Holstein 696, Rajahmundry 450, 

M. E.M., 374, Canadian Baptist 275, Salvation Army, Travancore, 275, 
Godaveri 235, and American Arcot 213. There are other missions reporting 
smaller increases. It is evident that the communicant members of the 
church have increased but little during the year. 

The Christian community (col. 22) shows a substantial increase of 
54,582. The new societies account for 21,762 of these.. The only consider- 
able decrease reported is that of the Canadian Baptists — 2,401. The chief 
increases are — ^L. M. S., Travancore, 8,651, S. P. G. 8,052, C. M, S. 4,889, 
American Arcot 2,964, Methodist Episcopal 2,404, Wesleyan 1,389, 
Rajahmundry 942, Salvation Army, Madras, 860, American Madura 795, 
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Salvation Army, Travancore, 737, Schleiwig-HoUtein 697. Many oth6r 
missions report smaller increases. The increase is about 3.5 per cent. 

The contributions of the Christians (col. 23) show a nominal advance 
of Rs. 33,532, but societies that report in this column for the first time claim 
Rs. 21,785, so that the other missions have not increased their contributions 
much. The following report decreases — S. P. G. Rs. 2,274, American 
Baptist Rs. 1,127, Rajahmundry Rs. 1,075, American Madura Rs. 582. The 
increases are — Godaveri Rs. 1820, United Free Church Rs. 1,736, C. M. S. 
Rs. 999, Salvation Army, Travancore, Rs. 854, Salvation Army, Madras, 
Rs. 572. The times have been so hard that the wonder is that there has not 
been a great decrease. 

The return of voluntary workers (cols. 24-25) is manifestly incom- 
plete. 

Two more colleges are returned (col. 26), but they are not newly esta- 
blished, though reported for the first time. 

Col. 27 shows that there are four more high schools, but I am not sure 
that they are new. 

The total number of schools and colleges (col. 28) is 530 more than last 
year, but 401 belong to societies that have not reported before. The 
American Baptists have 144 more, C. M.S. 49, and American Arcot 30; 
hut the Wesleyan Mission has less by 57, Danish by 37, and S. P. G. by 21. 

Scholars (col. 29) number 3,555 more. Of these 3,067 belong to socie- 
ties reporting for the first time. The chief increases are L. M. S., 
Travancore, 2,776, C. M. S. 1,227, American Madura and Salvation Army, 
Travancore, each 573. The chief decreases are Wesleyan 1,493, Rajah- 
mundry 889, Basel 693, American Baptist 647, C. E. Z. M. 610, S. P. G. 
488, Canadian Baptist 482. 

The figures relating to Sunday schools (cols. 30-33) are incomplete. 
They show a nominal decrease of 1,042 schools, but some reported last year 
are not reported this. Christian scholars are more by 5,245 and non- 
Christians by 931, while there is an increase of 6,495 on the whole. 

A review of the whole statistics leaves the impression that while in some 
places there have been large accessions to the Christian community, the 
Christian Church as a whole has not been strengthened. The growing need 
of additional Indian ministers has not been met, so that the self-govern- 
ment of the churches has not made much progress. Till a much larger 
number of persons is called to the ministry, there is not much prospect of 
development in the form of self-governing, self-propagating churches. In 
educational work the missions and churches hold their own, but are not 
extending. The figures do not enable one to tell how far the attention of 
churches and missions is being given to the education of the Christian 
children to withdrawal from the education of non-Christians. Considering 
the disabilities caused by the war, the general unrest, and the famine condi- 
tions that have prevailed during the year, the returns are as good as could 
be expected. H, Gri.LiFORO. 
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Editorial Notes 

The National Council 

The sixth annual meeting of the Council was held at 
Lahore on November 13-18, and was well attended. The 
Metropolitan, Bishop Westcott, presided, and a great many 
questions were discussed, and progress reported in several 
directions. We hope to give a full report of the proceedings 
in our next issue. 

Newspaper Evang^elism 

In Japan the system known as “newspaper evangelism” 
has been used with very satisfactory results. If we print 
a leaflet or tract, the cost of it has to be met, and then the 
circulation has to be arranged for. It is therefore cheaper 
to pay for space in an ordinary newspaper, for the article is 
printed and circulated at the cost of the advertisement. In 
Japan it has been found that carefully prepared articles on 
Christianity attract the attention of readers, who are led to 
enquire further about Christianity. A person has been 
appointed to follow up the impressions made by sending 
additional literature or paying the person a visit. On an 
average about nine hundred enquiries a year have been 
made, and in four years and a half 82 baptisms have resulted. 
The average cost per year, including the salary of an 
evangelist, advertising, office expenses, etc., was 4,167 yen, 
or at the present rate of exchange, about the same number 
of rupees. 
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We are doubtful whether the same results would follow 
in India. We are firmly convinced that missionaries in 
India do not use the public press half enough. There are 
frequently most misleading references to Christianity in the 
newspapers, and we are sure that editors would not refuse 
to insert a letter putting the true view before their readers. 
Editors have inserted special articles on Christian feasts and 
great Christian facts, but we do not know that these have 
led to any serious enquiry regarding the Christian faith. 
Newspapers with articles on Christianity have long been 
published in India, and persons have been led through 
them to make further enquiries. More may be profitably 
done through the secular papers, but it is nobody’s business 
to do it. Whether a department in connection with our 
Christian Literature and Tract Societies could be formed to 
meet this need is a matter well worthy of investigation. If 
this is done, the staff of those societies must be strengthened 
and persons with suitable qualifications appointed to this 
work. In India the task is complicated on account of the 
number of languages in which newspapers are published. 
It is as much as one man can do to read the newspapers in 
any one vernacular and be ready to defend or expound 
Christianity when necessary. We are persuaded that a man 
with adequate knowledge of the vernacular and gifts for 
popular writing would find his time very fully and usefully 
occupied. With a little organisation, such as the National 
Council makes possible, the work of one man may be easily 
multiplied in the various vernaculars. We trust that in the 
new start that is to be made in the development of Christian 
literature in India, this aspect of the work will not be lost 
sight of. 

We are indebted to The Indian Standard for the 
facts regarding the use of the secular press in Japan for 
evangelising purposes. It is not a new thing in India, but it 
has never been effectively worked. 

Teaching: Illiterates to read 

The Christian Church has a gigantic task before it in 
teaching the thousands of illiterate persons to read, who 
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have recently entered the Christian Church. Some mis- 
sionaries will probably make no attempt to teach the adults, 
but will try to instruct the children. Even then the question 
arises as to the quickest and best way of teaching them to 
read their Bibles and other books. All Indian scripts are 
difficult to acquire. Of that there is no doubt. Many a 
child spends the first year of his school life, and sometimes 
more, in learning the alphabet. This is far too much time 
to devote to a task of this nature. Can it be simplified ? 
There are many who maintain that it can. Mr. Knowles 
has used every opportunity to press some form of the 
Roman alphabet upon the attention of missionaries and 
governments, but so far with little success in India. Urdu 
is the only language in which the attempt has been made on 
an adequate scale, and here it has been fairly successful. 

Dr. J. H. Lawrence, of Mainpuri, recently described 
in Makhzan i Masihi his experience of teaching Roman and 
Hindi script, and he does not hesitate for a moment in say- 
ing that ** Roman is very much easier.’’ He goes on to say“. 

In the Training School in Mainpuri I had an opportunity to compare 
the two. A number of students had begun them simultaneously. With one 
exception every one did better in Roman than in Hindi, and the exception 
was a man with defective eyes — the Hindi character was large, so that he 
could see better. One man did 100 per cent, better and the others 80, 27, 
26, 14, 13 per cent. This was in the amount read. . . In Hindi 42*3 of the 
words were mispronounced and in Roman, 31'3 only. . . Facility in read- 
ing is acquired much sooner in Roman, and this is the important thing, for 
the sooner the student can read easily the surer it is that he will continue to 
read.” 

This testimony is convincing, though there are many 
who will not be convinced, though an angel from heaven 
were to try. He would he told that he knew nothing about 
the matter. Hindi and Urdu are well off with books printed 
in the Roman character. Other vernaculars have little or 
nothing printed in Roman, so that if a man learns to read 
Roman characters, there is no literature with which he can 
continue his education. If there were more literature 
available in the Roman script in the various vernaculars of 
India, we are persuaded that many more persons would 
learn to read the Roman character. Publishers hesitate to 
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issue books, because there is no demand ; and missionaries 
and others will not teach the Roman script, because there is 
no literature in that script. So nothing is done to help the 
illiterate masses that are entering the Christian Church. 
The whole question needs to be faced, and missionaries and 
publishers should have a joint conference to see whether 
anything can be done to meet the situation. 

The Increasing^ Self-consciousness of Indians 

The educated classes in India are rapidly becoming 
more self-conscious, and are more sensitive to criticism, yet 
they themselves criticise in no hesitating manner. The 
educated Indian Christian naturally has the same spirit, and 
we look for frank criticisms of existing conditions in the 
Indian Church. The Christian Patriot is the organ in 
which these opinions and criticisms are to be found. We 
always read our contemporary with interest and sometimes 
with profit. We feel, however, that we should like to put 
the other side of the case very frequently. We recognise 
the sincerity and independence of the writers, but we 
wonder whether they are always conscious of their respon- 
sibility in publishing certain things that appear. We are 
glad that there is an organ where the advanced enthusiast 
can air his views. Such publicity will make for truer 
relationships between those upon whom devolves the 
gigantic task of evangelising India. 

There recently appeared in The Christian Patriot two 
articles by an anonymous writer entitled “A General 
Survey of the Indian Churches.” The writer generously 
recognises the indebtedness of the Indian Church to the 
missionary. He says, 

“ It is nothinfl but the impulse of divine love that brought the western 

missionaries to our land — a valley of dry bones Out of 

the labours of western missionaries has sprung up a visible body of believers 
called the Indian Christians. The manifold work done by the missionaries 

for the good of our people deserves to be mentioned with gratitude 

How earnestly they have worked for the intellectual improvement of our 
people, and enabled us to vie with the Brahman in mental attainments ! ’* 

After this frank acknowledgment of the good work 
done by our predecessors, the writer says, ” The attitude of 
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the present missionaries furnishes a striking contrast to that 
of their early brethren.” The older missionaries devoted 
most of their time to evangelisation, because there were no 
churches and few schools to look after. They were 
naturally in close touch with their fellow-woi^kers. But by 
the blessing of God on their labours churches have been 
founded, schools and colleges have been multiplied, various 
philanthropic institutions have been established, and the 
missionary finds that he has a huge organisation to keep in 
working order. Many a missionary groans because of his 
accounts, returns, and other office work, which chain him to 
his desk, when he would prefer being with his fellow- 
workers strengthening the churches and evangelising the 
people. He cannot possibly keep in close touch with all 
the Christians and workers as the older missionaries were 
able to do. But this does not mean that he is animated 
by a spirit different from his predecessors. The writer 
complains that there are secret councils of the missionaries 
where financial matters are settled, while “ the poor and 
hard-working blacks” are excluded. Why? “It can be 
nothing else than purely racial, selfish, and one-sided.” 
This reveals the suspicious nature of the writer’s mind which 
deals with surmises rather than facts. 

The writer next states that the churches were kept in 
leading strings too long and were not allowed to govern 
themselves. There is, we believe, a certain amount of truth 
in this charge, but it was not easy to get a church to bear its 
own burdens, nor is it easy to-day. The state of the 
pastor, where there is self-government, is next de- 
scribed, and a sad picture is drawn. We trust the church 
pourtrayed is not typical. Still we know that the lot of a 
faithful Christian pastor is an exceedingly difficult one. 
No man would undertake such work for the sake of any 
pecuniary or other material gain. Every pastor can 
tell pitiful stories of wrong, and what the churches need is 
not so much self-government as conversion to the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. The missionaries are charged with for- 
saking the example of Christ, but the Christians are 
suffering from “ grinding poverty.” The missionaries are 
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exhorted to save the Christians by providing them with land 
and giving them industrial education. 

The educated Christian young men are not attracted 
to mission work, and this is attributed to the high-handed 
missionary, who keeps them in “ slavery ” and does not pay 
them adequate salaries. The young men enter government 
service, and “ a permanent change comes over their lives. 
They forget the rock from which Christ has sculptured and 
ennobled them. They do not like to identify themselves 
with their own country. They lose their warm touch with 
their poor brethren. They dissociate themselves from 

their own people, poor and humble The love of 

Christ burns and blazes no more in them for their fellow- 
men groping in darkness.” 

Next follows a dissertation on western methods of wor- 
ship and church government, and the papers conclude thus — 

“ So, it turns to our advantage to regard missionaries, not as aliens and 
mercenaries, but as a hand of brothers and benefactors, entrusted with a 
sacred trust and a mission of the East to accomplish. The^y and we are 
anointed to carry out this glorious work. As such, we cannot estrange 
ourselves from them, nor can they successfully fulfil their mission without 
giving us equal rights and privileges.** 

Does the writer think that the Indian Christian Church 
is to be built up and India evangelised by giving Indian 
Christians “ rights and privileges ” ? The first elements 
needed for Christian work are lacking. Where is love? 
Where is the spirit of service? Where is the element of 
duty? Where is loyalty and devotion to Jesus Christ? 
Whenfthese things are found and abound, the missionary 
and the Indian Christian will be able to work hand in hand 
for the furtherance of the Gospel. But as long as we clamour 
for “ rights and privileges,” the sheep will look up and not 
be fed, and the masses will perish in their sins. 

Surely there is a way out of the present strained rela- 
tions. It is not by mutual recriminations, but by a joint 
humiliation before our common Lord and Master, and a 
more eager desire to learn His will. 



How to Increase the Supply of Christian Teachers 
in Secondary and College Education* 

Bv a Manager and Principal 

I T is a well-known fact that the majority of the Christian 
lads that pass through mission high schools become 
teachers, chiefly because they have been educated largely 
at mission expense and arc compelled morally or legally 
to enter mission service as teachers, whether they have any 
inclination or aptitude for such work or not; or because 
the teaching profession is one of the easiest to enter, and 
when all else . fails, one can at least become a teacher and 
earn some sort of a livelihood. Naturally then the easiest 
way to increase the supply of Christian teachers will seem 
to be to increase the number of Christian lads in mission 
high schools. But the money required for this is not avail- 
able. If it were, the number of Christian high school 
students to-day would be tenfold what it is. 

The question then comes, can money be obtained in 
India for this purpose ? I believe much more can be than 
is fully realised. Such eagerness is being shown by Chris- 
tian parents to give their sons a high school education that 
many find the means to pay anything from Re. 1-8 to 
Rs. 5 per mensem for this purpose. ( I refer to those belong- 
ing to the depressed classes.) Even so, this does not cover 
the cost of board, clothes and school expenses. There are 
at least three ways by which the balance of the cost may 
be met : — 

(1) Each pastorate or circle of Christian congregations 
might form a fund to provide at least Rs. 5 per mensem 
towards the high school expenses of a bright lad from among 
their number, whose parents cannot afford more than Re. 1-8 
per mensem. 

(2) Well-to-do Indian Christians might be asked to 
support a scholarship fund for bright but poor lads. They 

* This paper was read at a Telugu Christian Teachers’ Conference at 
Guntur, and has been modified to some extent by the discussion that then 
took place. 
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will probably be quite willing, if they are approached by 
Church Councils, and if the lads are allowed freedom of 
choice as to what profession they enter. 

(3) The Christian teachers might be asked to help in 
the same way. Another method by which to increase the 
supply, and one which does not entail extra expense, is in 
persuading Christian college students to enter the teaching 
profession. Here the Student Christian Movement and the 
Student Volunteer Movement will be helpful. We as a 
Christian Teachers’ Union should co-operate with these, in 
bringing before Christian students at camps and conferences 
the importance of the teaching profession, and the urgent 
need for men to dedicate their lives to educating the youth 
of India. 

No doubt there is need for Christians in other walks of 
life, but during the next twenty years what is most needed 
is consecrated Christian teachers to educate the Christian 
youths of to-day, in the highest and widest sense, that they 
may wield a strong Christian influence nationally. 

Another means of attracting Christian young men to the 
teaching profession, and of stopping the leakage of Christian 
teachers from mission schools, is concerned with the rela- 
tionship between managers and principals with their staffs, 
and between missionaries in general and their Christian 
teachers. There should be one great difference between the 
relationship of the Christian and the non-Christian teacher, 
with the manager and principal. The latter should be 
comrades and fellow- workers with the Christian teacher^s 
in the work of promoting Christian education, and i.^ 
preaching Christ by word and deed. I do not mean to* 
imply that managers and principals, European or Indian, do 
not regard themselves as such, but there is a general feeling 
among the teachers that they are regarded more as 
employees than as friends and comrades in the work of the 
Kingdom. There seems to be a need for a closer fellowship, 
by which neither will regard himself as the superior or as 
the master, though one may have greater responsibility. 

This question of the relationship between employers^ 
and employees is being faced to-day throughout the world 
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and especially in Europe. The Christian Church is called 
upon to face it and settle it upon Christian principles, if 
there is to be peace and progress, and not a continuation of 
the present strife. 

What seems to be needed is a greater spirit of true co* 
operation so that each teacher feels that he is a necessary 
part of the school, and that unless he does his best, he is 
preventing the others from doing their best, and success 
cannot be obtained. Why should not the school or college 
be worked by the staff as a whole, meeting in session, 
so long as the decisions arrived at do not contravene 
Christian principles? If they do, then the Christian 
teachers along with the principal and manager should decide. 
If the decision thus arrived at is felt by some members to 
-be seriously wrong, an appeal should be made to a Board 
of Directors chosen by the Indian Church Council of the 
district. All the money required for the institution can be 
in the hands of this Board, with the mission which hands 
over the money properly represented on it, so long as 
adequate safeguards are made as regards the possible 
increased cost of the institution in the future. Such a 
method will, I believe, be the means of promoting a sounder 
education suitable for India, without producing a slavish 
obedience to one system, for India, as much as any other 
country, needs variety in its methods for the education of 
her youth.'* It will also be the means of attracting some 
of the best Indian Christians to the teaching profession, for 
they will feel they are given scope and opportunity to 
share in promoting an education best suited to their own 
country. How many teachers are there who spend time 
and thought on how to improve their school and make it 
more efficient to meet the needs of the community ? The 
reason why there are so few of such teachers is surely 
largely due to the fact, that we managers and principals 
have not helped them to realise that they are some of the 
most necessary and useful members of society, and that we 

* Since writinjl the above^ I see that the recent Provincial Educational 
Conference passed unanimously a resolution in favour of School Councils, a» 
suggested here. 
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are too autocratic in school and college matters, not consult- 
ing them except as regards petty details and the syllabus of 
the subjects they teach. 

Further, there does not seem to be sufficient incentive 
to teachers to make progress in efficiency and ability, by 
increasing their share of responsibility. How often a 
western manager or principal is put in charge of a school or 
college shortly after his arrival in India, with little real 
knowledge of her life and needs. He is full of western ideas, 
which may or may not be suitable. He has much energy 
and enthusiasm, often leading him to override the opinions of 
his Indian teachers, even if he takes the trouble to learn 
what these are. It is true, of course, that sometimes the 
exigencies of the case compel a westerner to take charge, 
but I believe that there are many more Indian Christian 
teachers capable of taking charge, than many seem to think, 
and we need to be more courageous in this matter. 
Moreover, if the above system were introduced, the princi- 
pal would cease to be able to make serious mistakes without 
the acquiescence of his fellow-workers. 

There is finally the method of increasing the supply by 
increasing salaries. Here we are faced with a problem 
which concerns Christians in all walks of life. I believe it 
is true that all missionaries receive a living allowance without 
increment. Why should not this hold with all Christian 
workers of whatever profession ? It is being increasingly 
recognised now-a-days that any work which is useful and 
necessary is as much Christian as any other work, if done in 
the right spirit. Every Christian is called to that work in 
which he can be of most use to God and his fellows, 
whether it be engineering, teaching, preaching, or any other. 
This means that no Christian will make a fortune, but just 
dedicates himself to his work for God and man, receiving a 
living allowance to enable him with his family, if any, to 
make the most of his life. 

As regards the teaching profession it can hardly be said 
that the present scale of salaries is more than a living wage 
with prices as they are or are likely to be in the future. 
Yet many Christian teachers are paid less than the present 
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scale, because they have been educated at little expense to 
themselves, and so they are expected to live on less than a 
living wage in order to pay back a large part of what has 
been spent on them. This results in their running into debt, 
in being tempted often to do shady things, and in preventing 
them from putting their best thought and energy into their 
work. The reason, of course, is that missions cannot afford 
to educate so many without receiving back a large part of 
what they spend. But it does not seem to be right to 
educate a Christian lad so that he rises in social position and 
requires a higher minimum wage than he would otherwise 
do if he had remained uneducated in his village, if he is not to 
receive a proper living allowance, according to his new 
social position and needs. Surely it would be better to 
educate fewer such lads and give them a decent salary, than 
a large number who on account of their small salaries are 
discontented, have no joy in their work, and are constantly 
in debt. It will mean for a time a decrease in the number 
of Christian teachers, but it will mean better work and 
happier and better teachers. Further it will mean a closer 
understanding and fellowship between missions and teachers. 

Once make Indian Christians feel that they are comrades 
sharing in the responsibility of promoting Indian education, 
and that a reasonable living allowance is offered, and many 
more will desire to enter the teaching profession with zeal 
and earnestness, eager to help forward Christian education. 
We have an example of this in the fact that already some 
half-dozen Indian graduates have offered their services for 
the proposed ‘‘ Residential Christian High School,** agreeing 
to accept a living allowance, without increment. This 
school is to be controlled by the staff as a whole under a 
Board of Directors. 

Government of the Indian Christian Church 

By the Rev. I. Cannaday 
I. Definition 

B y government is meant both authority and the method 
by which that authority is exercised. In every organ- 
ization or society, ecclesiastical or otherwise, there is some 
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kind of authority, whether great or small, which is exercised 
more or less by constituted officials and by means of which 
the organization or society functions. In some cases this au- 
thority is so slight as to be scarcely distinguishable ; in other 
cases it is exercised in such arbitrary ways or in such 
diverse and diffused ways as to appear either illegitimate or 
useless. But authority there is of some kind, somewhere. 
By the Indian Christian Church is meant the Protestant 
Church that is now being built up in India by the various 
Christian bodies or missions, with special emphasis on the 
future. This Church is to include all branches of the 
Christian faith, however diverse they may be in belief and 
practice, and however far they may eventually remain from 
organic unity. But, more especially, emphasis is laid on the 
idea that this Church is to be a Church of the Indian 
Christians, not entirely apart from, but entirely undominated 
by, foreign missionaries and other Christians from the 
West. In a word, what are to be the forms and functions 
of the government of the future Indian Christian Church, 
whether it ever attain organic union or not ? 

II. Western Influences 

It is perfectly natural that, Christianity having been 
brought to India largely by Christian missionaries from the 
West and these missionaries having been sent out by practi- 
cally all branches of the Church in the West, the unhappy 
divisions of the Western Church should be established in 
India among the converts in the various missions or 
churches. Practically all shades of belief and all forms of 
government, we may say, that are now existent in the W’^est 
are represented in India to-day. The representatives of 
almost every denomination of the West have built up 
churches in India, modelled more or less after the pattern 
of their home churches. Some missionaries have exercised 
scrupulous care to see that their converts and churches do 
not depart, in the slightest degree, in respect of what they 
consider the fundamental beliefs and practices, from the 
beliefs and practices of their denomination in the homeland. 
A conspicuous example to the contrary, in theory at least, 
is that of the London Missionary Society, which instructs all 
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its missionaries that they are first and foremost to give the 
Glorious Gospel ’’ to the non-Christian peoples and allow 
the converts themselves to settle their own form of govern- 
ment, etc. No doubt this has been the ideal of other socie- 
ties and churches, too, but it can be reasonably doubted 
whether any society, including even the London Missionary 
Society, has fully and consistently carried out this ideal. We 
find that Western denominationalism has been planted in the 
Christian churches of India right from the beginning, and that 
now, the spirit of the denominationalism in many Indian Chris- 
tians is as strong as, if not stronger than, that in the 
foreign missionaries themselves. This being the case, it is 
readily seen that the future Indian Church has an immense 
problem to solve, whensoever it attempts, whether as a 
united or federated body or as isolated groups, to set up its 
own forms of government apart from Western influences and 
domination. Nevertheless, this task must be faced, and it is 
well known that the Indian Christian leaders, at least many 
of them, are eagerly waiting for the day to arrive when they 
can give their time and talents to its solution together with 
the solution of the many other problems that inevitably 
accompany it. 

III. Autonomy of the Indian Church 
Notwithstanding what has been written above, it would 
appear that it is practically agreed by all missions and churches 
that the final form of government of the Indian Church 
should be and must be settled by the Christians themselves 
and that the Indian Church must be autonomous. There 
may be mental reservations which do not appear in public 
print and speech, but the whole trend of opinion to-day 
seems to be along this line. The missionaries and represent- 
atives of even the more conservative ecclesiastical bodies, 
which lay great emphasis on the form of church government, 
openly proclaim their adherence to the dictum that the 
Indian Christians themselves must have the right to settle 
the form of government of the Christian Church in India and 
that the Church must be autonomous, howsoever much it 
may cleave in doctrines, practices and polities to the church 
or churches of the West. The question of church union 
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is up for discussion now in the religious journals of 
India as it has never been up before, and the adherents of 
widely-differing denominations and missions are vying with 
one another in showing their liberal views and their willing- 
ness to give up peculiar tenets and practices, or at least, their 
willingness to tolerate the tenets and practices of other 
bodies, in order to bring about union; and this union, it must 
be said, is to be altogether such as is acceptable to the Indian 
Christian leaders. All foreign influence is rigidly to be 
excluded, and denial is made that the desire for union has come 
from the foreign missionaries. This all shows clearly that 
the tide is turning in India in favour of an autonomous Church 
with such forms of government and such tenets as are 
thoroughly acceptable to the Indian Christians. 

IV. Forms of Church Government 

The three historical forms of church government that 
prevail in the West are now being followed in India in the 
different missions, namely, the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, 
and the Congregational. Of course there are many modifi- 
cations of these forms to suit local conditions. It seems 
likely that the Indian Church will have to choose one of the 
three or make a combination of them. It is not likely that 
any totally new form of church government will be devised 
in India, though it is altogether likely that many modifications 
will be made of the existing forms and possibly new and 
strange combinations may be made. A recent effort at 
church union in South India attempts to embody the leading 
features of all three historic forms in the united Church. Says 
a statement on the subject, “ In this Church we believe that 
three scriptural elements must be conserved: — (1) The 
Congregational element, representing ‘ the whole Church,’ 
with ‘every member’ having immediate access to God; 
each exercising his gift for the development of the whole 
body. (2) We believe it should contain the delegated, 
organized or Presbyterian element, whereby the Church 
could unite in a General Assembly, Synods or Councils in 
organized unity. (3) We believe it should include the 
representative, executive or Episcopal element. Thus all 
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three elements, no one of which is absolute or sufficient 
without the others, should be included in the Church of the 
future ; for we aim not at compromise for the sake of peace,, 
but at comprehension for the sake of truth.”* 

The idea set forth in the above declaration is not wholly 
a new one even in the West; for there we find that several 
leading ecclesiastical bodies have so organized themselves 
as to include to a greater or lesser degree the three elements 
mentioned. In India, however, it would appear that a 
determined effort is to be made to embody these three 
scriptural elements in the government of a proposed 
united Church. Each element, it seems, is to be on a 
par with the other, so that the new form of government 
thus devised would have to be denominated, to follow 
historical nomenclature, a Congregational-Prcsbyierian- 
Episcopal church government. No one can say at this 
early stage whether this new form of government will be 
adopted by the future Indian Church in whole or in part. 
Counter proposals will most likely be made and the new 
nationalistic spirit, which is affecting the educated Indian 
leaders so much just now, will likely make it difficult to 
fasten at once on the Indian Church any form of government 
which appears so Western in its garb. 

V. Importance of Episcopacy 

Of the three historical forms of church government 
Episcopacy undoubtedly holds the first place. This is true 
altogether apart from any interpretation of the doctrine of 
Episcopacy, It is the Historic Episcopacy, apart from any 
theory or special interpretation, that is here meant. The 
argument for the episcopal form of church government in 
India is threefold, namely It is scriptural and historic. 

Whatever the meaning of the term Episcopacy may be and 
whatever interpretation may be given to it by various schools 
in different ecclesiastical bodies, all admit that it is both 

* From “ a statement aj^reed on by members of the Anjjlican Commu> 
nion and the South India United Church present at the Conference on 
Church Union held at Tranquebar, May 1st and 2nd, 1919, at the invitation 
of the South India members of the Committee on the Indian Church of the 
National Missionary Council of India.*’ 
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scriptural and historic. Also it must be admitted that the 
large majority of Christians throughout the world are in 
communions which have the episcopal form of government. 
(2) It suits the genius of the Indian people. For ages 
Hindus and others in India have been accustomed to their 
guraSy priests, etc., at whose head, in the different sects, are 
the chief gurus or jagatgurus (world gurus) y mahants and 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries who have their “ seats,” 
where they reside in great splendour and from which 
they exercise supreme authority over all their adherents. 
The maths in Tirupati, Sringeri, and other places are famous 
^*seats ” of such dignitaries, and their authority is unquestioned. 
The whole system is a kind of hierarchy, in which there are 
gradations of functionaries from the supreme ^uru at the top, 
living in wealth and ease in his mathy to the humble peri- 
patetic guru at the bottom, who must daily beg forliis living. 
This is the genius of the Hindu people ; and it is argued that 
the Christians, too, prefer some such system to the more 
democratic organizations of the West. It is not yet perfectly 
apparent that the argument holds good and that the Indian 
Christians should adopt this system to the exclusion of all 
others. (3) It is the form of government of the Anglican 
Church, which is the official church of the rulers of India. 
It would be natural, the argument runs, that the Indian 
Christians should adopt for their national Church or for 
their churches the form of government of the church of the 
ruling race. Here, again, the argument is not convincing. 
The ruling race in India is represented by members of all 
kinds of ecclesiastical bodies, having different kinds of govern- 
ment, from high Anglican Episcopacy on the one hand to a 
broad Congregationalism on the other. However, just at 
present advantage is being taken of every argument to 
convince the Indian Christians that the Historic Epis- 
copacy is the best form of church government for them 
to adopt. The fprces behind this argument are strong 
and it is possible that their argument will prevail. One 
writer says, “ The episcopal form seems to be the strongest 
and most continuous, the most persistent and most effective 
form of church government We want bishops. 
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but no ' Lord Bishops,’ an episcopal form, thoroughly evange- 
lical, like the Church Missionary Society. We do not want 
sacerdotalism, not dead ritualism ; but bishops chosen by the 
Church, and their powers carefully defined and limited by it; 
in other words, a primitive, simple and spiritual Episcopacy.”* 
The basis of the proposed union in South India consists of 
four fundamental propositions, the fourth of which is ” the 
acceptance of the Historic Episcopate.” Concerning these 
propositions the Lord Bishop of Madras says, “ There is, I 
think, good reason to believe that an overw^helming majority 
of the Indian Christians belonging to the South India United 
Church are quite willing to accept these conditions.” The 
Rev. Francis Kingsbury, an Indian, President of the Fifth 
General Assembly of the South India United Church, writes, 
“ So far as I know the mind of Indian Christians, I can say 
with assurance that most of them favour Episcopacy.” 

VI. Nationalism 

There is one factor that is destined, it is believed, to 
determine to a large degree the character and form of the 
government of the future Indian Church : that is the rising 
tide of ” nationalism.” This word denotes a political rather 
than a religious or social movement, and for a long time 
the movement was confined more or less to the region of 
Indian internal politics. It has been one of the battle cries of 
the National Congress and of Home Rulers. Now, how- 
ever, the term has been appropriated by others for other 
purposes, and at last it has become the cry of Indian 
Christian leaders, at least many of them, who tell us that 
Christianity must be nationalised^ whatever that means. 
Christianity, both as to form and interpretation, and, one 
could suppose, even as to content, must be entirely Indian ; 
must be shaken entirely loose from the western moulds into 
which it has been cast and in which it has been introduced 
into India. The Christian Patriot of Madras, the leading 
Indian Christian journal in India, seems to be the chief 
exponent of this new doctrine of nationalism. It boldly 
asserts that western garbs must be thrown off and 

♦ Dr. G. S. Eddy, in The United Church Herald^ Auguit, 1919. 

2 
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Christianity be made indigenous, thoroughly Indian, conform- 
ing in every particular to the genius and modes of thought 
and habits of life of the Indian people. Western institutions 
and western organization are taboo, and the future Indian 
Church, one is led to believe, will have none of it. The 
future Indian Church, we are told, is to be modelled more 
or less after the Hindu system of gurus, sddhus, and such 
like, who express the religious genius of the Indian people 
far more than do the institutions of the West. One of the 
most prominent Indian Christian leaders, Mr. K. T. Paul, 
General Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in India, in an article 
entitled, “ A Challenge to Missionary Enterprise,’’ refers 
as follows to boarding schools or hostels, which have been 
the means of raising up thousands of Indian workers and 
pastors and which are looked upon with peculiar pride by 
most missions : The boarding school, .... isolating the 

subject [boy] in the impressionable period and surrounding 
the mind with artificial conditions, [causes] every new 
generation [to be] poisoned at its touch with contempt for all 
things Hindu as stupid and superstitious. In fact the boarding 
school system is so radically unsuited to Indian social condi- 
dons that it is worthy of full treatment in an article by 
itself.”" What institutions, if any, are to take the place of the 
existing institutions is not stated. Will they be a modification 
of western institutions or will they be modelled entirely after 
indigenous Indian institutions ? This question cannot be 
answered now. 

A National Church 

Closely connected with the above idea is that of a 
National Church in and for India. The spirit of nationalism 
is now thoroughly permeating the Indian Christian leaders, 
and the movement for nationalism will eventuate possibly in 
the establishment of some kind of National Church. At 
present this movement is so vitally connected with the 
effort at some kind of church union that it cannot be 
properly Considered apart from it. The Bishop of Dornakal 
says the movement ” will finally conquer and the Church of 
India will some day come to its own ; ” and again, ” The 


* The Challenge^ London. 
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Tranquebar statement was drawn up and signed by Indians 
who desired to take one first step in the constitution of a 
National Church of India.” It is fully recognised by all 
parties that no such Church exists to-day. It is hard to 
speak even of the Church of India : there are only churches 
in India, representing innumerable divisions along almost 
every conceivable line. Concerning this the Rev. G. P. 
James, an Indian graduate, writes, “ We cannot speak of a 
truly indigenous Indian Church at present. About 99 per cent, 
of the Indian population is still outside the Christian fold with 

their rich heritage and ancient culture and traditions 

The critical state of India at the present day may bring into 
existence such an indigenous Church and its conditions may 
necessitate a union of all the Churches in a form peculiarly 
Indian. The head of that united Church will not be a 
Bishop or a Presbyter or elder, but may be a guru or some 
such thing truly Indian.” The question of church union, 
he says, is not so important as that of establishing an 
indigenous Church ; and further, ‘‘ The still-to-be developed 
Indian Church will make a large contribution from its deeply 
religious and devotional instinct. So it ought to be allowed 
to grow and develop on its own lines without external 
pressure. The particular form of government and method 
of worship, etc., are yet to be defined and determined by 
itself.” " 

On political grounds, too, it is felt that just at this time a 
National Church is a necessity. Mr. Peter Isaac, an Indian 
graduate of Madura, writes, ” Unless the churches make 
serious efforts to come together in the strong organization 
of a United Church, it will lose its opportunity in 
the land. If the proposed union. . . is realised, the new 
Church will surely become a strong body with a capacity 
to wield considerable moral and spiritual power in the land, 
and the contempt which non-Christians feel towards small 
and weak bodies of the Christian Church will disappear;” 
and again, ” The proposed union, if realised, will be the 
means of ultimately uniting all Christians into a strong 

* This quotation and all others from this point on are taken from the 
September, 1919, issue of The United Church Herald. 
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united Church of India, in which will be conserved all that 
is good in the Congregational, Presbyterian and Anglican 
elements essential for the all-round development of the 
future Church of India.” Not only do Indian Christian 
leaders think thus. Foreign missionaries and church 
dignitaries, too, are lending the weight of their opinion to 
this movement. The Lord Bishop of Madras writes, for 
example, concerning the proposed church union in South 
India, “In all conferences and correspondence the Anglicans 
have very clearly stated that they desire an autonomous, 
independent Indian Church, under no official control what- 
soever from Lambeth, from the Church of England, or from 
the State.” In this connection it is well worth while to 
quote a passage from an article by the Bishop in Tinnevelly 
and Madura, giving a somewhat different view of the matter. 
He frankly confesses that he does not see the way clear 
just now for a national or organically united Church of India, 
and goes on to state, “ I Jook forward to a federation first 
of the different bodies, with liberty to each body to carry 
on its traditions and adjust its own affairs, but with inter- 
communion, exchange of ministers, mutual co-operation, 
and a common synod or assembly for consultation on all 
matters of common interest. Each body in the union would 
carry on or adjust, as it liked, its own method of conducting 
services, in all matters of liturgy and ritual. Ministers 
going from one to the other would adopt the practices of the 
Church in which they ministered, and so on. All members 
would be equally communicants of all churches ; congrega- 
tions of one church already formed in spheres ministered to 
by the other would be free to use the ministrations they 
preferred. The conscience of no one should be forced. 
Within the limits of their agreement on faith and order the 
united churches would have the widest liberty to choose their 
own bishops, frame liturgies, regulate ritual and so on. The 
whole principle of the development of the Indian Church 
involves this freedom and without it the ‘ union’ would be 
worthless.” 

Conclusion 

Such, then, are some of the leading features of the 
government of the future Indian Church. There is not 
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room within the limits of this paper to go into the subject 
more exhaustively, although there is abundant literature 
which might be so utilised. Some phases of the whole 
matter have not even been touched on ; for it is, to say the 
least, a complicated matter — a problem engaging the 
attention of many minds and calling forth a wide diversity 
of opinion. No definite conclusions can be arrived at now, 
but the future is big with promise. The seeds of an 
indigenous national Indian Church have already been, or are 
being, sown, and it is only a question of time when some 
kind of harvest will be reached. But as to the exact 
character of the future Indian Church, whether from the 
standpoint of government or doctrine, it is not safe to 
predict now. The prayers of all Christians in India and 
elsewhere who have the cause of Christianity at heart 
should go up to the great Head of the Church Universal 
that He would grant wisdom and strength to all who will have 
to do with the establishment and growth of the future Indian 
Church. 

Madras Representative Council of Missions 

'^HE annual meeting of the Madras Representative Coun- 
^ cil of Missions was held in the Day Memorial Hall, 
Vepery, Madras, by kind permission of the Rev. Dr. Fergu- 
son. There was a very good attendance of members, 
who had a strenuous day of work. There were three 
sessions-^8 to 10.45, 12 to 3.30, and 3.45 to 6. All had break- 
fast together in a hotel near the place of meeting, and Mrs. 
Ferguson very kindly supplied the Council with tea. The 
proceedings opened with a devotional service conducted by 
the Rev. D. G. M. Leith, who gave a timely address. 

The agenda was a very long one, and some of the sub- 
jects had to be rushed in order to finish the proceedings in 
one day. The Bishop of Dornakal presided in the absence 
of the President, the Rev, G. Pittendrigh, who had returned 
to Scotland. The Council expressed its appreciation of the 
services rendered by Mr. Pittendrigh in the following re- 
solution : — 
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** The Madras Representative Council of Missions records its high 
appreciation of the services rendered by its President, the Rev. G. Pitten- 
drigh, not only to this Council but to the cause of missions generally in South 
India. His long connection with the Christian College brought him in close 
touch with large numbers of the best youth of the country, with whom his 
influence has been most helpful. He did not confine his sympathies to his 
own special work, but took a keen interest in all that pertained to the 
establishment of Christ’s Kingdom in India. On his well-earned retirement 
the Council prays that God’s richest blessing may be his portion, and assures 
him that it will remember his work of faith and labour of love in this land.” 

Two additional members were reported — The English 
Baptist Mission, working in Ganjam, and the United Theolo- 
gical College, Bangalore. 

The Rev. Dr. Ferguson gave a brief resume of the work 
done by the National Council, and the secretary presented 
the report of the Executive Committee. This showed that 
a considerable amount of work had been done by many of 
the committees, in spite of the war, which had crippled 
the staffs of many missions, and the great distress caused by 
the failure of the monsoon. The outlook in South India was 
not of the brightest. 

The convener of the Committee on Comity report- 
ed that four additional missions had approved of the 
Statement on Comity drawn up by the National Council, and 
read a communication from the American Baptist Mission, 
which, while not accepting the document in its entirety, was 
in full sympathy with the spirit of it. The following is the 
list of missions in South India, which fully or partially accept 
the Statement on Comity : — 

American Advent Mission. 

American Madura Mission. 

American Mennonite Mission. 

Australian Presbyterian Mission. 

Canadian Baptist Mission. 

Church Missionary Society, Madras. 

Do. do. Tinnevelly. 

Do. do. Travancore. 

Church of England Zenana Mission. 

Church of Sweden Mission. 

Danish Mission. 

London Mission, Travancore. 

Do. South India. 

Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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South India United Church — Madras, Arcot, Telugu, Kanarese, and 
Jaffna Councils. 

Strict Baptist Mission, Madras. 

United Free Church of Scotland Mission. 

Wesleyan Mission, Mysore. 


Do. 

Negapatam. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Provincial Synod. 


Y. M. C. A., Madras. 

The following accept with some modifications : 

American Baptist Mission. 

American Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Guntur. 

Christian Missions in Many Lands, Kanarese. 

Do. do Ramnad. 

Wesleyan Mission, Hyderabad. 

The Survey Committee had no report to present, and 
the report of the Public Questions Committee was brief. 
However, it led to a discussion on the abkari policy of the 
Government of Madras. It was pointed out that the 
regulations of the Government were not fully carried out 
and that if they were more stringently applied, there would 
be much less drinking. The following rewSolution expressed 
the mind of the Council ; — 

** While fully recognising that the introduction of a large policy of 
reduction of the facilities for the consumption of alcoholic liquors in this 
Presidency will entail readjustment of the abkari department and of the 
finances of the Province, the Madras Representative Council of Missions 
urges the Local Government to take further immediate steps in carrying out 
its declared policy of reducing facilities for such consumption among the 
people — a policy which is being widely adopted in the various countries of 
the world and in the Dependencies of the British Empire, in Africa, and 
elsewhere. 

** They would further remind the Government that Indian opinion in 
favour of total prohibition — the goal of all genuine temperance legislation in 
India — has been strongly expressed on various occasions.” 

The Government of Madras have acknowledged the 
receipt of the resolution and state that the matter will have 
their attention. 

A resolution dealing with the constitutional reforms was 
moved, but the discussion made plain that the Council was by 
no means of one mind on the question, and the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

The Rev. J. Passmore read the report of the Committee 
on Christian Literature, which showed that the survey of 
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Christian literature in Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
and some South India dialects had been completed. The 
Council passed a resolution urging the National Council to 
secure the funds necessary to carry out the plans of advance 
that have been formulated. 

The Indian Church Committee had no report to 
present, but the President stated that plans for church 
union were in the air, but matters had not reached a stage 
where the Council could wisely take any action. 

There was no report from the Mass Movement Com- 
mittee, but a letter from the Bishop of Madras, the convener 
of the committee, was read, and at his suggestion four 
committees were appointed to help the Education Com- 
mission when it visits South India. One was appointed for 
the Deccan, of which the Bishop of Dornakal is convener ; 
one for the Telugu area. Rev. S. Nicholson, convener; one 
for the Tamil area, Rev. C. H. Vaughan, convener; and one 
for the Malayalam area, Archdeacon Palmer, convener. 

Dr. Kugelberg, the convener of the Medical Committee, 
was unable to be present, but he sent an admirable report, 
in which he showed that the work of medical missions had 
been fully maintained in spite of war conditions. The 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Madanapalle had had a very 
successful year, and Dr. L. Scudder was able to supplement 
the report by telling the Council that with the sanction and 
help of Government there would be more efficient equip- 
ment and enlargement of the Sanatorium. The Medical 
School for Women at Vellore had made striking progress, 
and all the students had passed their first examination. 
There were now twenty-four students, and improvements 
were being made in the plant and working of the School* 
A new hospital with twenty-six beds had been opened at 
Tirupatur, in the Ramnad District, by the Swedish Mission. 
It was pointed out that many doctors and nurses had been 
demobilised, and now was the time to appeal to them to 
volunteer for mission work. This was expressed in the 
following resolution : — 

** Thflt in view of the increasing opportunities for the development of 
medical work in India and the urgent need of further recruits to the medical 
staff of missions, resolved that the National Missionary Council be request- 
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ed to issue through its Medical Cotnmittee an appeal addressed to the 
medical workers who are now demobilised, many of whom would, it is 
believed, be ready to devote their lives to medical work in India.” 

Attention was also called to the spread of blindness in 
India, and efforts are to be made in connection with the 
Rockefeller Foundation to take steps to prevent the spread 
of blindness in this country. 

The Rev. D. G. M. Leith, the secretary of the Edu- 
cational Council, showed that the Council was carrying on 
a most useful work. A special report of the work of this 
Council appeared in our last issue. 

Mr. Leith also presented the report of the German 
Missions Committee, from which it was seen that the work 
carried on by the Basel Mission had been provided for. 
Committees were appointed for the helping of German 
Missions and for acting as a Board for the Kanarese 
Evangelical Mission. The Council was gratified by the 
way in which the work of this committee had been done, 
and especially by the able way in which the convener had 
fulfilled his task. The following resolutions were passed : — 

” That the 'Council is gratified that arrangements have been made for 
the work formerly carried on by the Basel Mission. 

” That the Council earnestly asks that the Mysore Wesleyan Mission 
will lend the services of the Rev. £. Tomlinson for a period of three 
years to act as Secretary of the Kanarese Evangelical Mission. 

” That this Council desires to place on record its thankfulness to AU 
mighty God that the extensive work formerly carried on by German 
Missions has not been suffered to fall into abeyance, but continues under 
the control of Christian agencies. It would also express its thanks to Mr. 
Oldham, Mr. Maclean, and Mr. Leith, realising that this result is largely 
due to the wisdom and self-denial invariably shown by them throughout the 
long and complicated negotiations which have been necessary for the 
satisfactory solution of this serious and difficult problem.” 

The Rev. H. A. Popley presented a long report from 
the Evangelistic Forward Movement Committee, which 
had arranged for two ministers’ conferences at Tranquebar, 
conducted a successful summer school of lyrical evangelism 
in Madras, provided for the publication of suitable literature 
in the vernaculars and English, and co-operated with the 
all-India committee in arranging for the visit of Dr. Eddy to 
the Madras. Presidency. 
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A report was read from the Committee for Work among 
Young People, but the Council did not appoint another 
committee, and advised all who desired counsel and inspira- 
tion to apply to the Rev. W. Carey, of Barisal, the convener 
of the National Missionary Council’s committee. 

A special committee to deal with famine relief had been 
appointed by correspondence during the year, but as no 
funds were available, it had not met. It was reported that 
Rs. 32,000 had been received from the Central Committee, 
which had been distributed in the Deccan and Telugii 
fields. The Rev. J. I. Macdonald stated that he had 
received Rs, 3,000 for the Ganjam District, and had been 
promised Rs. 3,000 more, 

Mr. E. S. Hensman presented the financial statement, 
which showed a balance in hand, but the finance at the 
disposal of the Council is all too little for it to do its work 
satisfactorily. 

It is felt by many that the churches in the Madras area 
must be brought into closer touch with the Council, and a 
committee was appointed to devise means to secure a more 
complete representation of the Indian churches in the 
membership and work of the Council. 

The South India Missionary Association has for many 
years conducted an examination of missionaries in Tamil, 
Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam, and' Urdu, and also an 
examination in Hinduism. The Association feels that the 
Council is the proper body for doing this work, and asked 
the Council to undertake it 'irt future. The Council realised 
that this would involve the secretary in a great deal more 
work, but could not see how help could be given to the 
secretary. The following resolutions were passed: — 

** This Council desires to express its appreciation of the work that has 
been done in organizing and conducting examinations of missionaries in the 
vernaculars of South India by the South India Missionary Association, and 
agrees to its proposal that the functions of the Board of Management for 
Examinations be taken over by the Madras Representative Council of Missions 
from January 1st, 1920. 

** That in the opinion of this Council the time has come when some 
relief should be given to the Honorary Secretary in carrying on the growing 
work of his office. 
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** That the Council instruct the Executive Committee to go thoroughly 
into the question of ways and means for bringing this about ; and authorises 
it, if necessary, to procure temporary assistance; and requests it to report a 
practicable scheme to the next meeting of the Council.” 

The annual statistics were presented by the Rev. H. 
Gulliford, who had again collected them. They were 
published separately in the last issue of this magazine. 

Some other business was transacted, and a vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mrs. Ferguson for her kindness in 
providing tea. A very full day’s work was concluded with 
prayer by the Rev. W. S. Hunt. 

The following officers and conveners of committees 
were appointed : — 

President, the Bishop of Dornakal. 

Vice-President, Rev. Dr. Ferguson, Madras. 

Secretary pro /cm., Rev. H. Gulliford, Kaity, Nilgiris. 

Treasurer, Mr. E. S. Hensman. 

Survey and Occupation, Rev. W. J. Mowll, Bible Fiouse, Madras, 

Public Questions, Bishop Waller, Palamcottah. 

Christian Literature, Rev. J. Passmore, C.L.S., Madras. 

Indian Church, Rev. V. Santiago, Palghat. 

Mass Movements, Bishop of Madras, Madras. 

Medical Work, Dr. Kugelberg, Tirupatur, Ramnad District. 

German Missions, Rev. D. G. M. Leith, Kellett Institute, Triplicane, 
Madras. 

Kanarese Evangelical Mission, Rev. D. G. M. Leith. 

Evangelistic Forward Movement, Mr. E. C. Worman, Y.M.C.A., 
Esplanade, Madras. 

Training of Workers and Co-ordinating of Salaries, Rev. J. Bittman, 
Broadway, Georgetown, Madras. 

Board of Management of Vernacular Examinations, Rev. I. Cannaday, 
Guntur. 

Representation of Jndian Churches on the Council, Rev. D. G. M. 
Leith, Madras. 


An Appeal for Prayer 

^HRIST, the manifestation of the Love of God, is waiting 
till those who call themselves by His holy name bring 
the world, by their unity, seen and known of all men 
everywhere, to believe that He was sent by the Father to 
redeem all mankind. To be a Christian should mean to 
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dwell in Christ continually and so completely as to be filled 
with His Love. And love is unity, the complete surrender 
and forgetfulness of self to find one’s self enriched, enlarged, 
completed. The mystery of the Blessed Trinity is the glory 
and perfection of infinite Love in God Who is Lover and 
Beloved and Love proceeding, eternal Three in One. To 
those Churches which will participate in the World Confer- 
ence on Questions of Faith and Order, Christian unity has 
infinite meaning, for it is that perfect love which is unity in 
the Church, the Body of Christ filled with the Life and 
Presence of the Son of God made man. And if we are true 
members of that Body, there will be no room in heart or 
mind for suspicion or hostility toward our brethren. 

The World Conference on the Faith and Order of the 
Christian Church is the effort to create conditions of 
mutual love and understanding in which the way of the true 
unity which is the evidence of Christ indwelling in His 
Church may be revealed. And that way is Christ’s own 
way of boundless, tireless, all-patient love. Only by trying 
to understand and appreciate one another and all the great 
truths for which each separate Communion stands, can we 
comprehend Him Who is the Truth for all men everywhere, 
however diverse they may be. Only in His Life of Love 
for all mankind, however ignorant they may be of Him, 
can we find that completion which is perfect peace. 

There is an increasing recognition in every part of the 
world of the duty of Christians to be one that the world 
may be made new by Faith in Jesus Christ and by obedi- 
ence to Him. What but the compulsion of a common faith 
and a common devotion can bind the nations of the world 
and the classes of society in concord and brotherhood, 
expelling mutual jealousies and suspicions, and teaching 
mutual forbearance and helpfulness P Accordingly we 
rejoice that families of Churches which separated from one 
another years or generations ago are recognizing that the 
causes which seemed to justify that separation were not 
sufficient, or no longer exist, and that Churches, near of kin, 
are seeking to approach each other. 

The World Conference is now assured. The invitation 
to join in arranging for it has been accepted generally by 
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Churches throughout the world which find their hope in 
God in three Persons, our Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier, 
the manifestation of infinite life and perfect love in One, 
transcending all worlds, yet ready to dwell in every humblest 
heart. The Church of Rome is an exception, for the Pope 
has found himself unable to accept this opportunity to 
make clear the faith and claims of the Church of Rome and 
to try to appreciate the position of other Communions. 

The Commission appointed nine years ago by the 
American Episcopal Church to issue the. invitations to the 
Conference does not feel that its task is complete till it 
urges thanksgiving and prayer. It therefore begs all who 
bear the name of the Son of God Incarnate to offer constant 
thanks to God for His grace which is stirring the hearts of 
men to unity, and to pray regularly and earnestly that God 
the Holy Ghost will guide ind strengthen every movement 
for reunion and all the preparations for the convening of the 
World Conference, so that, when its members assemble all 
in one place, they may be prepared to receive, all of one 
accord, the guidance of the Spirit of Truth and Love in all 
their deliberations. , 

We ask especially for the public as well as private ob- 
servance of the Octave next January 18-25, (January 5-12 
in the Eastern Calendar). A copy of suggestive notes for 
that observance has been published, and copies may be had 
on application. But we ask also for daily prayer by every 
Christian and for weekly public prayer in all the Churches, 
that God’s will of unity may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Pamphlets explaining the object and methods of 
the Conference may be had from the Secretary, Robert H. 
Gardiner, 174 Water Street, Gardiner, Maine, U.S.A. 

By order of the Commission, 

Charles P. Anderson, Bishop of Chicaf{o, President. 

William T. Manning, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Robert H. Gardiner, Secretary. 

Collect 

O God of peace, who through thy Son Jesus Christ didst 
set forth one Faith for the salvation of mankind : send thy 
grace and heavenly blessing upon all Christian people who 
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are striving to draw nearer to thee, and to each other, in the 
unity of the Spirit and in the bond of peace. Give us 
penitence for our divisions, wisdom to know thy truth, 
courage to do thy will, love which shall break down the 
barriers of pride and prejudice, and an unswerving loyalty 
to thy holy Name. Suffer us not to shrink from any 
endeavour which is in accordance with thy will, for the 
peace and unity of thy Church. Give us boldness to seek 
only thy glory and the advancement of thy kingdom. 
Unite us all in thee, as thou, O Father, with thy Son and 
the Holy Spirit, art One God, world without end. Amen. 

Literature 

Daily Prayers for Mission High Schools, in Fnf|Iish and Roman Urdu. 
Price 4 as. 

These prayers have been compiled by the Rev. Alexander McLeish, of 
the Husband Memorial Hi^h School, Ajmer. The cycle of prayers is for a 
week, omittinjS Sunday, with a few to be used on special occasions. We 
know from experience the difficulty there is in expectinfS non-Christian lads 
and young men to join in Christian prayers, and to provide an acceptable 
form of words. The prayers before ui^ are unexceptionable in thought and 
are suffused with Christian sentiment. There is, however, no express men*, 
tion of the revelation of God to man in Jesus Christ, except in one or two 
prayers for Christian teachers. They are taught to acknowledge that God, 
** in the person of Thy Son hast revealed unto men the way, the truth and 
the life,” but apparently this revelation is to be kept back from the non- 
Christian. We are not sure whether prayers that omit all reference to the 
way of man’s salvation can be called Christian prayers. We should like 
Mr. McLeish to write an apologia defending his method. There is much 
that can be said for these forms, but are they Christian prayers? We are 
not clear in our own mind, and should like the question discussed in all ita 
phases. We want the young life in our schools to join in prayer to God, 
but can we as Christians continually use forms that ignore the great work of 
our salvation wrought out for us in Jesus Christ ? We are inclined to think 
that both Hindus and Muhammadans will prefer the straightforward method. 
The whole question is one that requires reverent and thoughtful handling, 
and we should like Mr. McLeish to justify his method. 

The Problem of Religious Education in the Public School as seen in 
the BelhLancaster Controversy^ by A. J. Saunders, M.A., 
F.R. Bcon.S., American College, Madura. Christian Literature Society,. 
Madras ; price 3 as. 

This interesting pamphlet was written fn Chicago, but for what purpose 
is not clear, as the application, which is contained in the conclusion, refers 
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to the situation in India. The story of Bell and Lancaster is briefly and 
brightly told, and the religious question as advocated by the partisans of 
these men is clearly set forth. All agreed that education should be based on 
religion, but the two parties differed as to whether the religious education 
should be based on the formularies of the Anglican Church or on the Bible. 
Hence arose in England the National and the British and Foreign School 
Societies. 

Mr. Saunders seeks to draw a moral from the controversy and apply it 
to present-day conditions in India. He maintains that religion should form 
the basis of education, for to this Christian, Muhammadan, and Hindu all 
agree. We quote the last paragraph of the pamphlet, which sums up the 
position taken by the author. 

‘‘May we have religious instruction in the public schools? Yes, it 
would be a very unwise thing for India to forbid all religious instruction in a 
system of national education. May the Bible be permitted in such schools 
as desire it in the new scheme of national education ? Yes, it would be un- 
fair to forbid it, and it can be so arranged that the conscience of Hindus and 
others need not be hurt by its use.” 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co., have sent us a copy of Some Enylish Vsa* 
ges for Indian Students f by H. C. Wyatt, M.A., Principal, Central 
Training College, Lahore. The collection of sentences in which English 
idioms and idiomatic phrases are used should be of great help to Indian stu- 
dents. The Pupils* Class-book of English Composition ^ hook ll, for 
English children of 10 or 11 years of age, ought to make English composition 
easier and allure them to use their pens. 

Handbook of Lyrical Evangelism t by Stephen and Popley. Price 

Re. 1-4-0. Christian Literature Society, Madras. 

This book has been published for the help of those who are able to use 
the musical method of evangelism. The book is in Tamil and is well and 
clearly printed. The fact that a second edition has been called for is a proof 
that the book has met a real need. In the first edition the notations were 
printed in Roman script, in this one they have been put into the Tamil script. 
This change should still further increase the usefulness of the book in the 
Tamil country. 

Indian Songs for Schools f by Stevhek and Popley. Price 10 as. paper 

covers. Christian Literature Society, Madras. 

This publication, which is in Tamil, is based largely on the one reviewed 
above, and has been prepared at the request of the Missionary Council of 
Aided Education. It is intended to be used especially for the teaching of 
Indian music in girls^ schools. Many teachers will probably be glad to find 
that an introduction on ‘‘ The Essential Principles of Indian Music ” has 
been included. There will also be found a suggested syllabus of musical 
instruction for schools. 
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Obituary 

DR. ARTHUR NEVE 

A meeting of the Srinagar Municipal Committee was .{leld on the 8th 
September, says a correspondent of the Civil and M Hilary Gazette ^ to express 
sorrow at the untimely death of Dr. Arthur Neve of the Kashmir Mission, 
which occurred on Friday, the 5th September. Pundit Anand Koul, the Pre- 
sident of the Municipality, moved a resolution offering condolence to the 
bereaved family, and, in doing so, said they had met that day to give expres- 
sion to the popular sorrow deeply felt at the loss o^ one of the truest 
and most sympathetic friends of Kashmir who had served the people 
with the greatest devotion and ardour for the last thirty>nine years, the 
late lamented Major Arthur Neve. Their hearts, he said, were too full 
adequately to express the sense of their loss. Major Neve’s life had 
been devoted entirely to the service of humanity. His skill as a doctor, 
which was often not far short of miraculous, inspired so much confidence 
and faith among the people that they called him Neve Khuda or Nim- 
Khuda. The fame of his medical skill and that of his younger brother. 
Dr. Ernest Neve, spread not only throughout India but also to distant 
corners of Central Asia, from which people used to come to avail themselves 
of it. Not only had he a master-hand in the treatment of disease but 
his religious teaching was also much appreciated. He felt deeply for 
the poor and always went forth to relieve their distress and sufferings, 
whenever they were afflicted with pestilence, famine, fire, flood or earth- 
quake calamities, which unfortunately were constant visitants of this un- 
fortunate valley. Once during a cholera epidemic the speaker remembered 
to have seen him with his solar hat torn and soiled with dust and soot from 
constant rubbing against the low dirty roofs of the huts of the poor which he 
entered to tend cholera patients. He was truly a doer of golden deeds, for 
which the people would always revere his memory. When the news of his 
death became known in the city, grief was universal, and his death was felt 
with a sense of personal loss, as was evident at his funeral, when a dense 
crowd followed his coffin to the cemetery. Major Neve, the speaker went 
on to say, had passed away after rendering immense services to Kashmir for 
the last thirty-nine years — services valuable and varied — but he would live 
long in the grateful memory of the people. Their debt of gratitude to his 
aoul was too deep ever to be repaid. The speaker proposed a vote of condo- 
lence to be offered to Mrs. Neve, Dr. Ernest Neve and the family in their 
bereavement, and the vote was unanimously passed. 

REV. OSWALD DINHAM 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission has lost one of its de- 
voted workers in the death of the Rev. Oswald Dinham, which took place in 
St. George’s Hospital, Bombay, on August 22nd. He was born in Adelaide, 
Australia, and came to India in 1895, under the Poona Village Mission, but 
joined the Alliance in 1SK)2. About two years ago, when returning from fur- 
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loujlh with his family, his ship, the City of Athens, was wrecked by a mine, 
and, ten days after, the City of Nagpur, carrying the survivors, was wrecked 
on an uncharted reef in Delagoa Ray. These experiences told upon his con- 
stitution, and he was a broken man. 

Mr. Dinham tried with all his heart to understand and draw near to the 
Indian people. His custom of sitting on the floor beside them was not a 
mere affectation. It was symbolic of his attitude toward them and they 
knew it. He had a gift for reconciling people and was especially Successful 
in restoring renegade Christians. He never condoned their wrong doing, 
but there was a tenderness in his severity and a yearning love in his prayers 
which drew them back to God. 

REV. KESHUB CHANDRA MULLICK 

The Bengal Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church mourns the 
loss by death of the Rev. Keshub Chandra Mullick, who passed away at the 
Medical College Hospital on the morning of June 17, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Brother Mullick has had an honourable career in the Conference, as 
a young man having passed through all the grades and been licensed to preach 
in 1892. His service was in every way most rich. He was an excellent and 
spiritual preacher ; as a self-taught medical practitioner, he brought relief to 
many ; as a pastor he was well beloved. He was a devoted servant of 
Christ, with a singularly transparent sincerity. 

REV. S. KALLAT 

Death occurred on the 17th September at the College House, Calicut, of 
Rev. Stephen Kallat. The deceased was in the service of the Basel Mission 
for nearly forty years and was an ordained minister of the church for the 
last twenty years and more. He was one of the most trusted ministers of 
the Malabar Church and was, till his retirement from service two years ago, 
on the highest executive boards of the Basel Mission. The funeral service 
was held in the church and the remains were interred in the Christian 
Cemetery at West Hill. 


Current Mission News 

A LITERATURE CONFERENCE 

The Literature Conference organized by the Survey Sub-Committee of 
the Literature Committee of the National Missionary Council of India met 
in the vestry of the Wesleyan Church, Poonamallee Road, Vepery, Madras, 
on Thursday, October 2, 1919, at 2 p.m., and on the following day. There 
were fourteen members present from places as far apart as Kandy, Ceylon, 
and Lahore, Rangoon and Bombay. 

The Survey Sub-Committee (the Bishop of Tinnevelly, the Rev. H. 
Gulliford, and the Rev. A. C. Clayton, Secretary) presented the Report on 
the survey of Christian literature throughout India, in the vernaculars and in 
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EnlUsh, entitled “ Christian Literature in India,” and also a ‘‘ Programme 
of Advance ” summarizing needs and opportunities which can be met at once 
if funds can be provided. 

The Literature Conference, after long and careful discussion, passed 
the following resolutions': — 

1. The Present Opportunity and Duty' 

This Literature Conference recognizes : 

(i) that the present rapid and unprecedented advance of education in 
India is causing a great annual addition to the numbers of those who can 
read ; 

(ii) that the addition of nearly half a million literates every year to the 
number of those who may be reached and influenced through books, tracts 
and magazines makes an appeal which cannot be ignored ; 

(iii) that the Indian Christian community, with a rapidly growing number 
of literates in many languages, and with the special needs which the mass 
movements present, requires many books, tracts and magazines; evangelistic. 
Biblical, devotional, educational and recreative ; 

(iv) that non-Christian religious agencies are making increasing and 
effective use of the printing press, and also that a modern literature, much 
of which is out of harmony with Christian ideals, is having a large circulation 
and influence. 

This Literature Conference therefore considers that there is now a 
special need and opportunity for advance in the preparation and distribution 
of Christian literature, and that literature should have a definite and large 
place in missionary effort and in the budgets of Missionary Boards and 
Societies, in fair proportion to that which is accorded to Education and 
Evangelization. 

II. The Report Christian Literature in India” 

This Literature Conference endorses the report on the survey of Christ- 
ian literature in India entitled ” Christian Literature in India ” as a general 
statement of the facts and problems ; and would commend it to all whose 
duty it is to plan for the evangelization of India and Ceylon, especially to the 
members of missionary boards and to missionaries. 

III. Co-operation 

This Literature Conference believes that the only method by which the 
present need may be met and the new opportunity used is that the Mission- 
ary Societies working in India and Ceylon, and the indigenous Churches and 
Missions in India and Ceylon should co-operate both at home and on the 
field in financing the production, publication and distribution of Christian 
literature and in appointing workers for this important work. 

IV. ‘‘The Programme of Advance” 

(i) This Literature Conference generally approves of ‘‘ The Programme 
pf Advance ” as a statement of the immediate minimum needs of Christian 
literature in India and Ceylon, in addition to what the Publishing Societies 
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and Missions on the field can pro.vide, and urjles Missionary Boards and 
Committees at home to allot funds for carrying it out completely and 
speedily. 

(ii) This Literature Conference would further point out that the state- 
meats of need from the various Provinces, on which The Programme of 
Advance ** is based, have taken into account small subsidies and partial pro- 
vision of workers, already supplied by the Missions in the various fields, 
and that The Programme of Advance ” cannot be carried out if the only 
contribution from a Missionary Society is the pooling of such aid and its 
transfer to a central fund to send to the field. 

(iii) This Literature Conference would also emphasize the fact that 
“ The Programme of Advance *’ by no means represents either the complete 
meeting of the need or the full requirements of the situation, but is only a 
statement of the initial needs which the proposed organization can in its 
early stages be reasonably expected to meet ; and that as the work goes on 
the way will open for further developments involving proportional additions 
to the budget allotments. 

« 

V. The Organizing Secretary for Literature 

This Literature Committee does not at present propose the appointment 
of a paid organizing Secretary, but is of opinion that as the scheme outlined 
in ** Jhe Programme of Advance ” develops, and as the Programme is added 
to year by year, it will become necessary to make such an appointment, 
either half or whole time. 


VI. Indigenous Writers 

This Literature Conference believes that one of the great aims of the 
organization of Christian literature in India and Ceylon is the encouragement 
and training of indigenous writers, and the discovery and publication of works 
of indigenous Christian genius, and urges that this shall be remembered by 
all who have part in the development of Christian literature or in the training 
and inspiration of students for this work. 

VII. Literature Workers 

This Literature Conference would ask Missionary Boards and Com- 
mittees to give very favourable consideration to requests for the services of 
workers, Indian or non-Indian, with special qualifications for literary work, 
either temporarily or for a period of years. 

VIII. Special Sub-Committee 

This Literature Conference asks the Literature Conference of the 
National Missionary Council to appoint the Bishop of Tinnevelly, Dr. 
Macnicol, Rev. H. Gulliford, Rev. A. C. Clayton (Secretary), as a special 
Sub-Committee to deal with all matters relating to this survey of Christian 
literature, and to keep the Programme of Advance,” as now passed, up 
to date, reporting to the Literature Committee. 
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IX. The “Programme” to go to the Federation of 
Publishing Missions 

This Literature Conference directs that “ The Proj^ramme of Advance ” 
be forwarded to the All-India Federation of Christian Tract and Literature 
Societies, with a view to securing the utmost support possible for the work 
which, in its later stages at least, must fall on the Publishing Societies 
represented in that Federation. 

X. Thanks to Dr. Armitage 

This Literature Conference heartily thanks Dr. Auriol Armitage for the 
generous gift of 1‘120 which has made it possible to hold this Literature 
Conference. 

The Conference spent a considerable time over some of the resolutions. 
Great difference of opinion was manifest on some points ; but ultimately 
agreement was reached. 

CONFERENCE OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND 

The report of the eighth annual conference contains matters of im- 
portance to missionaries in India, and we propose briefly to refer to them. 

There was an attempt to raise a discussion on the question of the 
exclusion of German missionaries from British territory, but the previous 
question was carried by a large majority, showing that the feeling was in 
favour of the decision arrived at by the British (lovernment. Representa- 
tives of Continental missionary societies are to be invited to attend the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies. 

The Rev. Herbert Anderson, Secretary of the National Missionary 
Council, was present and spoke of the value of (he co-operative work done 
in India, and emphasised the importance of the Council in the interests of 
State and Church alike. The financing of the work of the Council and that 
of the China Continuation Committee was carefully considered, and it was 
agreed that the contribution to India should be the rupee value of £350 at 
par, and for China, £1,000. The following resolution was adopted by the 
Conference : — 

“ There is some difference of opinion'as to the advisability of including 
grants for the Indian National Missionary Council and the China Continua- 
tion Committee in the budget of the Conference. It is thought by some that 
it would be better for those bodies to depend for their support on grants from 
the missions in India and China respectively. There is not yet sufficient 
experience available to enable the Conference to pronounce on this subject. 
But it is clear that in view of the largeness of the areas and the number of 
missions involved, it must take considerable time to work out and gain 
approval for a satisfactory scheme on this basis. On the other hand both in 
India and China there are great and urgent questions at the present time 
which can be dealt with only by such bodies as the National Missionary 
Council and the China Continuation Committee, and the Conference there- 
fore recommends that as a necessary temporary measure, and until a plan 
satisfactory to all concerned can be arrived at, the missionary societies in 
Great Britain should make the modest contribution proposed to the mainten- 
ance of these bodies in the mission field which serve the interests of all 
Societies.” 
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The following paragraphs from the report of the Standing Committee 
are of interest ; — 

** Missions at the Peace Conference, — The Committee recognised the 
great importance of securing in all mandates which might be given to Powers 
entrusted with the administration of former German and Turkish territories 
proper safeguards for freedom of conscience and religion and for carrying on 
mission work. The Committee prepared a statement urging that in all 
mandates (1) freedom of conscience and religion should be guaranteed to 
the followers of all religions, including expressly (a) the right to choose 
freely the form of religious belief and to make a change of faith without 
incurring any political or civil disability, and (b) liberty to exercise all 
forms of divine worship publicly as well as privately ; (2) that Christian 
missionaries and other persons engaged in charitable and philanthropic 
effort should not be hindered in the peaceable pursuit of their calling and 
should be allowed to purchase end hold land and erect buildings for religious 
and philanthropic purposes; (3) that there should be no discrimination 
against missionary schools and that there should be equality of educational 
opportunity as between public and private schools.” 

” The Basel Mission in India . — The Government having decided to 
exclude the Basel Mission from India, the only means of conserving the 
work appeared to be for the National Missionary Council to assume 
responsibility. The Council has done this, and arrangements have been 
made for carrying on the work of the mission by different bodies. To 
enable the National Missionary Council to undertake the supervision of the 
work in the South Maratha area, the Standing Committee guaranteed the 
sum of £1,000. This has been provided by a few friends, with generous help 
from the readers of The Chri.slian , As the result of representations made 
by the Standing Committee, the London Missionary Society and the United 
Free Church of Scotland have jointly guaranteed a sum of £1,250 per annum 
for five years to enable the South India United Church to become 
responsible for the work of the Basel Mission in the Malabar area.” 

” German Mission Properly, — The Committee represented to His 
Majesty's Government that in dealing witb the property belonging to 
German missions the important consideration to be kept in view was the 
maintenance of the work carried on by these missions. The Committee was 
informed that the Government had decided to treat missionary property as 
trust property, and to make it available for the use of such missions as 
might, with the approval of the Government, become responsible for carry- 
ing on the work. In December, 1918, an Ordinance was passed in the Gold 
Coast, by which the property of the Basel Mission was vested in trustees, a 
majority of these being missionaries, and the trustees were given power to 
transfer or to lease the property to any British missionary society working 
for the benefit of the natives of the Gold Coast and Ashanti. It is 
understood that the Government of India also intends to vest the property of 
German missions in India, and of the Basel Mission, in boards of trustees 
with a missionary majority, to be held and administered by them for 
missionary . purposes with power to lease or transfer the property to any 
mission which, with the approval of the Government, may carry on the work 
of the former German missions. In view of the large property interests 
involved and the many complex and difficult questions connected with the 
transfer to trustees, the Conference of Missionary Societies invited Captain 
John Dove to go to India as its representative, and placed his services at the 
disposal of the National Missionary Council. Captain Dove reached India 
in January, and since his arrival has devoted himself with conspicuous ability 
to arranging for the transfer of the property in such a way as best to promote 
and conserve missionary interests.” 

” Commonwealth Trust, — As was reported to the last Conference, the 
Committee, having learned of the decision of the Government to exclude 
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the Basel Mission Trading Company from the Gold Coast and from India, 
represented that since this Company was a philanthropic undartaking carried 
on in the interests of the peoples of these countries, its business nod property 
should not be disposed of as an ordinary commercial concern^ but under con- 
ditions which would ensure the maintenance of its original philanChropic char- 
acter. The Government announced its intention of dealing with assets 
of the Company on the same principle as mission property, and in the Gold 
Coast the assets have been transferred to the same body of trustees as hold 
the property of the Basel Mission, with power to lease or transfer the pro- 
perties to a British company which will carry on the business on the same 
philanthropic lines as the Basel Mission Trading Company. It is expected 
that similar action will be taken in India. Provision will be made for 
meeting all liabilities in the Gold Coast and India and for paying off the 
original shareholders and bondholders at par, as provided in the statutes of 
the Basel Mission Trading Company. The Commonwealth Trust has been 
formed to carry on the business in the Gold Coast and in India on the basis 
of paying a restricted dividend of 5 per cent, tax free, and handing over 
surplus profits to a body of trustees to be administered for the religious, 
moral and industrial education and benefit of the peoples of the countries in 
which the profits are earned. The trustees for the administration of surplus 
profits are to be nominated, one-half by the directors of the Commonwealth 
Trust and the other half by the Conference of Missionary Societies, all 
nominations being subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. Acting 
on the authority given to it by the Conference last year, the Standing 
Committee has nominated as its trustees. Sir Robert Williams, Bart., M.P., 
Dr. G. F. Barbour, the Rev, W. Goudie and Mr. J. H. Oldham. 

Missionary Comity , — A statement on comity was prepared by the 
National Missionary Council of India, and the China Continuation Com- 
mittee adopted it with a few verbal alterations. This statement has been 
sent to the missionary societies, asking them ** whether after consultation 
with their missions they were prepared to authorise their missions in these 
countries to deal with questions of comity on the principles laid down in 
these statements.” 

An Emergency Committee has been formed to meet the special needs of 
the hour, and we quote the paragraph dealing with the 

” Organization of the Committee . — It was pointed out that since the 
formation of the Continuation Committee of the World Missionary Con- 
ference there had come into existence the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in (jreat Britain, the Working Committee of the Swedish Mission- 
ary Societies, a central committee of the Danish Missionary Societies, and 
such bodies as the National Missionary Council in India and the China 
Continuation Committee. The result of these developments was first to 
make clear that the Continuation Committee was primarily a home base 
Committee, and secondly to show that many questions of missionary 
investigation and policy could best be dealt with by the national .missionary 
organizations working in co-operation rather than by international com- 
mittees. It, therefore, did not appear necessary or desirable for the 
Emergency Committee to set up a large number of international sub- 
committees as the Continuation Committee had done. Nevertheless an 
international organization such as the Emergency Committee seemed to be 
urgently needed for the following purposes among others — (a) To assist, 
when desired, in the development of national missionary organizations 
at the home base and in the mission field where these do not at present 
exist; (b) to co-ordinate the plans, policies and activities of these national 
bodies at the home base and in the mission field; (r) to co-ordinate the 
policies of national missionary organizations in regard to questions arising 
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between missions and governments, and in particular to watch and Veep in 
close touch with all developments in connection with the League of 
Nations; and (d) to hold periodical international conferences to bring 
together both the missionary administrators and the students of missions in 
different countries for the exchange of ideas regarding missionary policy. 

** It was agreed to ask the Standing Committee to consider whether 
Mr. Oldham could be released as far as possible from executive duties of 
a national character, which have hitherto claimed part of his time, with 
a view to his concentrating his thought and time on international problems 
with which the Emergency Committee is now dealing.*’ 

This Conference has been of immense benefit to the cause of missions 
in every part of the world, and at the present time it is essential that bodies 
like the National Missionary Council of India should be in close touch with 
the Conference. 

REUNION IN SOUTH INDIA 

Do THE Indian Ministebs Understand? 

We have been asked to publish the following letter which appeared in 
The Christian Worlds England. 

Sir, — Prominence has been given, both in your own columns and in the 
Chronicle of the L.M.S., to a movement for the union of the South India 
United Church with the Anglican Church. If a way can be found, without 
the sacrifice of principle, to bridge the long-standing gulf which keeps apart 
the Anglican and non-Anglican sections of the Protestant Church, how 
gladly shall we all hail it ! And nothing is more likely to show the way to 
this result than co-operation in Christian work in the mission field. 
Nevertheless, I feel it my duty, as one who has been given opportunities of 
addressing many Congregational Churches, and has often spoken on the 
hopeful prospects of the South India United Church linking up with other 
branches of the Christian Church, to utter a word of caution with regard to 
the present movement. It seems to me to lack the essential elements of a 
true union, and to be equivalent to nothing less than the capture of the 
South India United Church by the Anglican Church, and the bringing of it 
into the coils of its own exclusiveness. I am very glad, therefore, that Mr. 
Bernard Lucas has, with his usual insight, already raised a most emphatic 
protest against it in The Harvest Field for August. 

The basis of the proposed union is the acceptance by the S.I.U.C. of 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral. There is no space here to remind your readers 
of the many fatal objections to this unethical, unspiritual basis — so foreign 
to all that the Master laid down as the basis of fellowship among His 
disciples. Suffice it to say that it commits the S.I.U.C. to the theological 
orthodoxy of the fourth century, without any saving clause to protect 
freedom of thought, and that it lays the whole stress on such secondary and 
debatable matters as creeds and sacraments and mode of ordination. 
Permission is indeed granted to hold variant views concerning the origin and 
doctrinal interpretation of the ** fact ” which is cryptically and artfully 
called the ” historic ” episcopate. But what is thus granted in theory is 
taken back in practice. For no interchange of ministry is to be allowed 
except among those who derive their authority from a laying on of hands in 
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which three Anjflioeii bishopi here tefcea part. The scheme thus differs 
little from the Bishop of Loadoo’s proposed method of abserbtnd the 
Wesleyan Church, As Dr. Sherwood Eddy’s sympathy with the soheme 
has been cited in its favour, it may be well to quote other words of his from 
the same context, which show that he, too, is sadly conscious of this flaw. 
He says, Even after the first bishops have been consecrated there would 
still be one further limitation, much as we deplore it, and that is thpt the 
present ministers, unless some common arrangement, be made, would not 
have authority to preach and administer the communion in the churches of 
the other body,*’ It wjll be seen that this gives away the whole case^ 
and makes the so-called union a mockery. . . . 

The danger of the situation consists in this : that the decision of this 
question lies not with the Missionary Committees, but with the S«I.U.C, 
itself, whose General Assembly meets, I believe, this month. Its members 
know little or nothing of the course of ecclesiastical history, and of the unfor- 
tunate results of the exclusive attitude of the Anglican Church ; and they 
may be unable to discern whither the new proposal would lead them. The 
social prestige of the Anglican Church and the keenness of Indian Christians 
to show a united front in the present political controversies in India will con- 
stitute a strong temptation to them to barter away unwittingly their spiritual 
freedom for a mess of pottage. I feel that it behoves us to use what 
influence we possess to resist the proposed scheme as resolutely as the Apostle 
Paul resisted the Judaising brethren of the Church of his own time, and to 
urge the S.I.U.C. to stand fast in the freedom wherewith Christ has made us 
free, and not to be entangled again in a yoke of bondage. — Yours, etc. 

Edwabd P. Rice, 

Hassocks, September 14. of the London Mission Society, Bangalore. 


Gleaning 

Union of Missions. — One of the results of the union of the Lutheran 
churches in America has been to bring together in one the Lutheran missions 
of Guntur and Rajahmundry. Though both are Lutheran, these missions 
have had different organisations. In August last a joint committee of the 
two missions met in Guntur, when it was agreed to form a common 
organisation. This does not mean apparently that the 4wo missions will 
immediately become one, but steps were taken to bring the work of the two 
missions into harmony with each other. 
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